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If You Think a 


Misshapen Nose 


Must torever deprive you 
of the good things of life 


—Read how Winifred 
found happiness with the 
ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER 


was I think of it now, it all seems like a 
hideous nightmare, a horrible dream followed 


by awakening—and happiness. 


= 
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it’s the old story, ever new. A sensitive soul craving for love, romance, 
gaiety, sympathy—to be admired, the recipient of invitations. ‘Winifred 
has a lovely complexion, a graceful figure, charming ways and sparkling 
wit,” people would say, ““—7#f only her nose was not so misshapen!” What 
a soul-searing, harrowing IF! 

Was I doomed forever to be a wallflower, to suffer humiliation, be 
shunned and avoided because of an unshapely nose? Must I forever be 
deprived of everything that makes life worth while? I felt terribly 
ashamed when these misgivings assailed me . . . I dreaded my mirror’s 
taunting, tormenting reflection. 


‘Are You, Too, Being Cheated of the Good Things of Life? 


met Frank. It was at a girl- Of course I was skeptical. It seemed almost 
d come to visit her brother. inevitable that I always would bear the handicap 
troduction smilingly, suavely. of an unattractive nose. But a voice within me 
at the contact when our hands met... kept saying, “Send for the free Anita booklet; 
within me seemed to awaken and cry for ex- you have nothing to lose and everything to gain.” 
but the f-consciousness and timidity : 
a i lenlies salt she aidan That was three short weeks ago! 
my smile was a thin, wan effort. Happiness Last night was the happiest of my life. My 
not for me. Oh, how I envied other girls! brother had escorted me to the Junior Prom and 
; there I again met Frank. He greeted 
the solitude of my me pleasantly, asked me for a dance— 
ny glance strayed to a magazine but this time, thanks to the Anita Nose 
it told how the Anita AY Adjuster, I was no longer the stammer- 
ister marvelously shapes mal 68 ing, self-effacing, embittered girl of 
ed noses to beautiful proportions ee f three weeks previous. My nose was 
during sleep. It told now of normal, beautiful shape, har- 
how surely and safely, monizing with my other features. 
without a moment ° Gold Medal Frank’s eyes told more than words how 
pain or discomfort, var quick he had been to note the change! 
this remarkable device Fo oat tak P And later in the evening, while the 
ae oa | music was crooning a seductive melody, 
permanent results. The ploma and Ge his lips whispered the tender words to 
cost was small—tess ernational, Exp which feminine 
than the price of a held in New York hearts have thrilled 
single pair of good ity Febr yr, since the beginning 
hosiery. ‘ of time. 





guarantees rapid and 











Anita Co., 
Dept. AS6 .~ 3 
Anita Building, i ta N \ ter th niy device of its kind in the world. Reshapes deformed noses 
Newark, N. J. ' J 
t Q Ibe t, crooked. too short, too long—the ANITA helps them all! No 
xpensive operations! Rapid, permanent results guaranteed. 
reathing More than 50,0 men and women have been bene 


After 


The * . Your Nose Can Be Beautified Often In a Few Days 


years. Physicians and users praise it as a priceless possession. 


sleep. No metal or screws to harm you. 
Send today, without obligation, for illustrated FREE BOOKLET, 
“Nature’s Way to Happiness,” and take your first long step 


toward popularity, *advancement, social standing and success. After Before 


The ANITA Co. Dept. A-%6, Anita Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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~antiseptic beauty cream 


HE old idea was to use an an- 

tiseptic after an actual injury 
—use it to kill germs and prevent 
serious infection. Between an 
antiseptic and a beauty cream 
there was a big gap indeed. An an- 
tiseptic was regarded wholly asa 
m -dicinal product, whilea beauty 
cream was a preparation merely 
for surface cleansing of tne pores. 
Even if it had occurred to anyone 
tocombine germ-killing qualities 
with the functions of a beauty 
cream, it would have been im- 
practicable. Until recently all 
the real germicide -antiseptics were 
poisonous in their nature, and if 
used in sufficient strength to do 
their work, they were injurious 
to human tissue. But there is now 
one great exception—one great 
germicide-antiseptic that is at 
once powerful enough to be effec- 
tive and yet harmless even to the 
delicate skin of a baby. This 
germicide is Zonite. 
Zonite now in vanishing-cream 

’ forms 


Zonite in liquid form is today, 
for all-round use, the great an- 
tiseptic of America. It has proved 
‘ts worth in millions of homes 
where women are the guardians 
of the family health. So when we 


At all druggists 
Large tube, 50c 


Full directions in 
every packages 


began a short time ago to put 


out this great antiseptic ir oint- 


ment form, it was naturally these 
women who discovered 


a greater 





Women discovered 
more than we knew 
ourselves 


» In making a medicinal prod- 

? uct, it did not occur to us 
that we were putting out 
probably the finest and most 
effective complexion cream 
in existence, until women 
themselves began to tell us 
about it. 











usefulness than we ourselves had 
imagined. 

Zonite Ointment was intended 
for scratches, burns, chapped 
hands and lips, cold sores, etc. 
Its wonderful healing power 


Lonile 


Ointment .~" 


. . . . ° 
A greaseless, vanishing, antiseptic cream .* 


l 


conditions 


loes 


often relieves these 
over-night. Containing as it « 
the active principle as 
Zonite liquid, these successful 
results were of course to be ex- 
pected. The real surprise was the 
immediate use of the new prod- 
uct as a regular vanishing 
cream in the daily toilette. 


same 


A wonderful freshening of the skin 


Women tell us of the deeper feel- 
ing of cleanliness that comes 
from the use of this antiseptic 
cream—of the wonderful ‘‘fresh- 
ness’ it brings to the com. 
plexion. “It makes the skin 
tingle with new life and 
vigor.’ All this istrueenough. 

In vanishing-cream form, this 
antiseptic penetrates the 
pores and leaves them sur- 
gically clean. It whitens the 

skin and gives it a firm tone 

and a feeling of repose. Ask 

your druggist for Zonite 
Ointment and use like any 
vanishing cream. Or send 

for trial tube on the 
coupon below. Zonite 
aa tal Company, Postum 
Building, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Features 
by Themselves RESOLUTIONS THEY HAVE BROKEN 


—with photograph of Virginia MacFadyen, courtesy of White Studio 
by Berton Braley and Arthur William Brown ALL WET 
by Bradley Martin TODAY'S GIRL IS MORE HONEST 


with photographs courtesy National 


by Marion Meyer Drew TWO NEW LOVERS UNDER THE STARS 
—with photograph by Apeda Studio, Inc. 


by John Held, Jr., ONE GOOD SKATE DESERVES ANOTHER 
by Marceline d’Alroy DIARY OF A LITTLE FRENCH GIRL 


—with drawings by Robert Orr 


by Wallace Irwin BLOOD IS THICKER THAN GASOLINE 


with drawings by August Henkel 





$25,000 for ROMANCE 


HERE is still plenty of time to enter manuscripts before 
McCuure's $25,000 Prize Novel Contest closes on midnight of 


‘ T 
Like That March 31, 1927. Has your novel been entered, or are you still 
working on the romantic story that may win the romantic prize 


by offered by McCiure’s, the magazine of romance? 
What could promise more possibilities of romance than to 
HENRY HOLT awaken some morning and find one’s self the possessor of $25,00 
all in one sum? That is what is going to happen to some- 
The Story of the body. And fame, too, will be part of the prize, for the author 
whose story is chosen to be serialized in McCiure’s, published as 
Miracle that a book by Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, and produced as a 
motion picture by Cosmopolitan Productions, will be, as the say- 
Real Love ing goes, ‘‘made."” — 
Any person is eligible to enter the contest who has not published 
Wrought more than three book length stories. Also any person who entered 
a manuscript prior to the announcement in the November issue of 
in the Heart of a the extended time limit of the contest, which originally was Jan- 
uary 3 and is now March 31, may recall his story for further work 
and revision if desired. This new ruling is designed to give all 
contestants the benefit of the longer period of the contest. Recalled 
manuscripts must be re-entered to comply with the new closing date. 
The judges of the contest are Kathleen Norris, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke and George Barr McCutcheon. A booklet containing complete 


> J 
‘Next Month S rules of the contest wil! be mailed to persons accompanying the 
McCLURE’S request by a self addressed, stamped envelope. 


Send in Your Novel - - - - You May Win the Prize! 
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At Middle Age, His Magazine Business 


Brought Him a Car—a Home—a Good Income 


Read His Letter of Advice to Men 
and Women, Young and Old 


a THINK for the average man or woman, the 
subscription business 1s the most profitable and 


pleasant there is. 


“Am aman 50 years of age, so was rather along a 
little in years before taking up the work; but my 
advice to men and women, both young and old, is 
that in their own interest they should take up this 


pleasant and educational work. 


“As for the profits, I might mention 
the fact that I have purchased a Ford 
Sedan for use in the work, and am 
buying a home and my income is 
derived from the magazine subscription 


business.’ 


Immediate Profits and a Permanent 
Income 


We offer you, either for your spare 
time or full time, the same pleasant 
money-making plan that Mr. Mc- 
Naught and hundreds of other men 
and women are using to such good 
advantage. 

Promptly on receipt of your coupon 
we will mail you absolutely free full 
particulars of our plan and a complete 


making plan 





cccccc- 
Earned 
» ® 1 
$150 in 
1 
One Month |! | 
1 Pie ise 
' wit 
Mrs. Florence M. Caffee ry 
of Wyoming is a busy ! 
housewife with three : Name 
children to care for. Yet 1 
she found time to earn ! Stree 
$150 in a single month ; 
with our pleasant money- i Cj 
it 
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Dept. McC-127, International Magazine Co., Inc., 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


send me full det: 
t obligation. 

















Mr. W. C. McNaught of Oregon 


enable you to earn 
the very first hour 


will 
once 


outfit that 
money at 
you start. 


A Business All Your Own 


And these first earnings will be the 
beginning of a permanent ever-increas- 
ing income for you in a business all 
your own. You may arrange your 
working hours to suit your own con- 
venience, You need no experience. 
Our plan will not interfere with your 
other duties. Your only investment 
will be a 2c stamp to mail the coupon 
below -the coupon that may start you 
on the road to earning hundreds of 
extra dollars. 


ails of your easy spare-time money-making plan 
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SECRETS of see WuItE House 


‘= One person in the 
world who knows what 
has gone on in the private 
—the some—part of the 
White House during the 
stirring last 17 years 1s 
ELIZABETH JAFFRAY, 
housekeeper of the Execu- 
tive Mansion during the 
Administrations of Taft, 
Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge. 





She now tells her story. Tells of 
the home life of the Tafts, the 
crisis of Mrs. Taft’s illness; the 
coming of the Wilsons, the lan- 
guishing of the first Mrs. Wilson, 
and her death; the first visit of 
Mrs. Galt, Mr. Wilson’s boyish 
courtship; the wedding; the stir- 
ring days of the war; Mr. Wilson’s 
breakdown, and what actually 





Read her fascinating and important memoirs 


es Hearsts International 
January @smopolitan 





Photograph by Mr, Lyonde, Toronto. 


ELIZABETH JAFFRAY 


happened during those months 
when a curtain of mystery hid 
the stricken Executive from the 
public; the astounding happen- 
ings while the Hardings were in 
power—in some ways the most 
extraordinary revelations ever 
made concerning a President; 
the Coolidges, strangest of all 
families she knew so intimately. 


On Sale 
NOW 
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UESTION: Is the modish hour 
xf here when all beautiful young 
novelists must match their clothes 
to their titles? Here’s Virginia 
MacFadyen wearing a Peter Pan hat 
to blend with her new story, ‘‘Pan 

Lives.”’ 


twenty-eight, mar- 
ried and the father of a daughter and of 
in American trilogy, made one New 
Year's resolution that he did not keep— 
that of becoming a_ tarmer Born at 
Mansfield, Ohio, which lies in the heart 
{f the Western Reserve farming country 
Mr. Bromfield entered the agricultural de- 
partment of Cornell University. But his 
professors discovered that his special bent 
production of prize corn 
ind cabbages but in the fiction field. His 
contribution to this month’s McCiure’s 
short story, The Scarlet Woman 


Louis Bromfield, 


iy not in the 


is a 


Belle Burns Gromer is the wife of an 
officer of the United States Navy. As 
such she has had more than her share of 
far-flung adventure. Says she: “I have 
seen a ship burn, another turn turtle, and 
one crash on the rocks in a furious storm 
I have seen four thugs steal a hundred 
thousand dollars in diamonds on Fifth 
Avenue, and I have bathed by moonlight 
on the beach at Waikiki. I have heard 
the z-i-n-g of a bullet spinning past my 
ear, and I have danced to the strains of 
Rose Marie in Shanghai I have 
eaten risjstafel in Surabaya and had tea 
with Her Majesty Queen Marie.” Mrs 
Gromer is the author of The Night Club 
Foundling 


Sara Haardt, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
is another of those persons who can’t be 
bothered with resolving this or that. She 
The onl New Year's resolution 
I have ever kept is never to make another 


yne!” Her The First Wild Oat 


savs 


story is 


roken 


WRITERS 


Harry Hervey, of Beaumont, 
Texas, and New York City, whose 
current story is The Lover of Madame 
Guillotine, is something of a_philos- 
opher as well as a young novelist with 
a following that includes H. L 
Mencken. He says: “I am one of 
those barbarians who do not make New 

Year’s resolutions; therefore, I achieve a 
certain Christianity by not being able to 
break them!” 


Virginia MacFadyen, author of Pan 
Lives, confesses as follows: “Every day 
of my life is New Year’s Day and there 
is a resolution that I make with waning 
conviction: ‘Tonight I’m going earlier 
to bed.’ It’s humiliating to admit a weak 
character, but that resolution I never have 
kept, and as the years go by I begin to 
realize sadly that I never will adhere to 
the vows so sternly made over the mid-day 
black coffee.” 

Edward Doherty, a New York news- 
paper man, is responsible for Lady With 
A Grouch. He says: “About those New 
Year's resolutions: I made one when I 
was about ten years of age. It was to 
lick every kid in the neighborhood. | 
kept that resolution for several years— 
before another fellow opened my eyes 
to the use of reason; or did he close them? 
Well, let’s not go into that.” 

Oscar Schisgall, author of The Di- 
vorce Dowery, was born in Belgium but 
came to America at the age of five. At 
the present time he is back in Belgium 
and writes from Brussels as follows: ‘“The 
single New Year’s resolution I have ever 
kept is the one I made last year. I re- 
solved, at that time, to work hard enough 
and save enough to marry her before an- 
other New Year rolled round, and take 
her off on a languid trip through Europe 
Throughout the spring I toiled like a 
galley slave, turning out reams upon 
reams of fiction. Did I succeed? Well, 
Mrs. S. and I are touring now. At present 
we're spending a month in Brussels. Yes, 
sir! We were married in September!” 

Warwick Deeping, author of The 
New Eve, produced his first “best seller” 
after having written more than thirty 
novels But even before Sorrell and 
Son, the book that brought him fame in 
America as well as in England, had at- 
tained its wide popularity, McCLure’s 
contracted for his next novel, The New 
Eve, to be published serially, the fourth 
instalment appearing in this sue. The 
New Eve is the first of Mr. Deeping’s 
novels ever to be serialized 











I wish you could have looked over my 
shoulder as I sat at the desk of the Editor 
of Smart Set, watching him select from an 
amazing number of intimate and revealing 
stories those that are to go into next month’s 
Smart Set. 


True-Life Treats in Next Month’s 
SMART SET 






Really there wasn’t a second when I wasn’t 
held spell-bound by the true stories that par- 
ticular group of contributors had sent in. 
There is, for instance, a story by a witty 
stenographer who makes the amazing dec- 
laration : 





“TI Hate My Good-Looking Legs” 


“It is no easy matter,” she reveals, ‘‘to go through life with beautiful legs. Why must men notice 
a girl’s legs before they pay any attention to the rest of her? Why do they congregate on the street 
to watch girls’ legs flashing by? Why must the finding of a nice-looking pair of legs be considered 
as great a discovery as the North Pole?’’ 

This girl kept a record of the strange experiences she walked into with that shapely pair of legs— 
in offices, at parties, and on the street —and she opens the record to you in a revelation entirely 





unlike any true-life story you have ever read. 


$n 0 SS —_——_<> 


Then we picked up a story of quite a different sort 
—of one of the strangest experiences that could ever 
happen to a girl. It is told under the title— 


“My Star of the Streets” 


It is the story of a girl on the verge of becom- 
ing a woman of the streets; of how, one night, 
instead of going to her downfall, she met a 
surprising, providential adventure that 
changed the course ot her whole life. 


o_o 

Perhaps you’ ve seen those pretty 
cigarette girlswho gothrough the 
corridors and dining rooms of 
luxurious hotels. Perhaps you 
have wondered what experiences 
they have. Now you will soon 
know, for Smart Set begins next 
month a remarkably intimate 
and colorful true-life serial — 


“Only a Cigarette Girl” 


It is the personally told story of Nunci- 
ata, cigarette girl of the Hotel Conques- 
tador, Florida, and how Steven Wain- 
wright, millionaire bachelor, opened 
the door to fairyland for her to parties 
in magnificent palacesand aboard sump- 
tuous yachts that made pleasure-mad 
Miami gasp. 


Here is hectic Florida seen through the 
eyes of a vivacious girl whose own 
beauty made her an irresistible attrac- 
tion for men of all types, as well as an 
object of jealousyforthe rich girls whose 
rival she became. Don’t miss the first 
intimate story of Nunciata’s amazing 
adventures in February Smart Set. 






Princesslleana of Rumania linking herself 
to America’s spirit of youth and adventuse 
by reading Smart Set 


AWronged Wife andthe OtherWoman 


Here’s another surprise—and one of those novel things that 
makes Smart Set entirely different from any other magazine. 
The editor realizing that the newspaper reports ot 
divorce cases do not tell all, has persuaded both a 
wronged wife and a woman who broke up a happy 
marriage each to state her case. Be sure to read 
those two heart-wrung articles. 


0045") ¢ 


Also, here’s a flashing picture that 
is the real inside story of what it 
cost a young girl to become a star on 
the Rialto. It is told by a girl who 
is a highly successful actress—even 
though she calls herself 


“The Sorriest Woman 
on Broadway” 


“If Ltold you my name,” this woman says, 
“you would recognize it as one that blazes 
in the electric signs of Broadway’s biggest 
theatres.” In her frank story—told to help 
other ambitious girls—she tells how she 
came to New York as a girl of seventeen, 
ready—even anxious—to pay any price for 
success on the stage, only to learn a lesson 
that was as surprising to her as it will be to 


you. _— 
ee OO ns 


“My Best StoryThis Month” 


» After you read in this issue O. O. 
2 MclIntyre’s vivid story you will be 
glad to know that his stories are 
to continue. His February one 
is a most interesting flash of 
human experience. 


We haven't space to tell you about the other astonishing true-life features in next 
month’s SMART SET—such as the outspoken feature by the man who says: 
“YOU CAVE-WOMEN MAKE ME TIRED.” All we have space for is to 
warn you that you'll be missing 20 of the best true-life treats of the month if you 


don’t buy February Smart Set. 





FEBRUARY SMART SET on SALE JANUARY Ist~ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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Beauty Editors say— 


“For 14 beauty and health points 
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—Handiest thing 


O be truly beautiful every wo 
potest mie lgivespecial attention 
to three things the ha rs the skin, 
and the hands. And among all the 
special toilet preparations the modern 
girl u 
genuinely 4 
three things than 


Authorities on beauty know 
and have ofter 


es, probably none gives more 
for these 
“\ aseline”’ Jelly. 


ful service 


this 
i you the suggestions 
featured in the middle of this page. 

Famous hairdressers recommend 
“Vaseline” Jelly for scalp treatment. 
This is their method: part the hair, 
take a bit on the finger tips and mas- 
sage the spot thoroughly. Repeat till 
the whole scalp has been treated. 
Leave on over-night and shampoo. 
To slick the smart 
dampen the hair slightly, spread a 
bit of “* Vaseline” Jelly over the palms 
of the hands and apply to the hair. 
Brush Chis is an ex- 
cellent treatment for permanent 


waves, too. 


bovish bob, 


vigorously. 


A great many beauty editors rec- 
ommend “Vaseline” Jelly to 
shape the eyebrows and encourage 
the eyelashes. Apply with the tip of 


using 
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7 O slick the bob 
hold the wave 
improve the hair 
shape the eyebrows 
encourage the eyelashes. 


soften chapped skin 
heal chapped lips 
relieve windburn. 


beautify hands 
soften cuticle of nails. 


help heai sores 

relieve burns and scalds 
soothe wounds 

help prevent scars. 


4 | 


Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





in the house” 


the finger and use a tiny brush. 

To soften and heal chapped skin 
and lips, apply “Vaseline” Jelly. For 
windburn these wintry days, use as 
you would cold cream. It’s much 
more healing. 

To beautify hands and keep the 
cuticle unbroken, apply “‘Vaseline” 
Jelly at night and wear soft cotton 
or silk gloves. 

To relieve sores, burns, scalds and 
wounds, apply “Vaseline” Jelly 
locally. For serious wounds, use an 
approved antiseptic, dress with 
“Vaseline” Jelly and bandage lightly. 
This method helps prevent scars— 
an important beauty point! 

“Vaseline”’ Jelly is a perfect emol- 
lient—ideal for all these purposes. It 
is absolutely pure and safe—a stand- 
ard preparation in use by everybody. 

The dressing roomsof the smartest New York 
night clubs are equipped with this beauty aid. 
You, too, should keep a jar for toilet use. 

The trademark “Vaseline” on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, Cons’d. 

Write for a special booklet of uses. Address 


Dept. Mc 1-27, Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d, 17 State Street, New York. 
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A E CONSIDERED 
himself a het num- 


ber at dancing the 
Black : 


] THINK that I patter 
A swift line of chatter, 
But something's the matter— 
I can't seem to get 
A frill I can cuddle, 
Most any old dud’ll 
Leave me in a puddle 


All Wetl 


The soft stuff, the rough stuff, 
The tender and tough stuff, 
I've tried out enough stuff— 
Oh, plenty—and yet 
The methods | try and 
Apply don’t get by, and 
I'm left high-and-dry and 
All Wet! 


By 
BERTON BRALEY 
and 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


ll] Wert! 


My map ain’t a bum one, 

My bean’s not a dumb one, 

At hoofing I'm Someone, 
But dames in the set 

Where social ambish is, 

And Janes who wash dishes 

All say—‘“The poor fish is 
All Wet!” 


These kids are too snooty; 
I'll cop me a beauty, 
A submarine cutie, 
A mermaid to pet. 
Then, bound with love's tether, 
In all kinds of weather 
We'll play round together 
All Wet! 
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Modern Mystery 
Novel 
in which a 
Society Debutante 
Gambles Dangerously 
with 


LOVE 


CHAPTER 1 

Vi RS. SHAWN and her daughter made 
rt 1 picture of domestic concord as 
they sat in the living room at Shawncrest 
and discussed the forthcoming costume 
ball 

Rosaleen, trim in a yellow silk shirt and 
the breeches of her gray serge riding habit, 
leaned idly over a desk piled high with 
orderly rows of stationery, and, with head 
cocked, smiled maternally at the lovely 
mama in flowered summer muslin 

Mrs. Shawn, whose parasol and droopy 
straw hat graciously loaned her the appear- 
ance of youth, breathed commendations. 

I've passed number two hundred fifty 

the half-way mark,” said Rosaleen. 
“Tt’s an awful job.” She stretched. “And I suppose I'll 
have to make up a guest list for the newspapers, too.” 

It’s always done,” mused the older woman; adding in 


a flattering tone, “you're a tremendous help to Miss 
Beebe.” 

Miss Beebe!”’ grumbled the girl. “Hot sketch of a 
secretary you chose. Strong as a horse when there’s 


nothing but milk bills to pay, but when there’s a real 
job on hand ; 

‘I'm sure you do it much better than Beebe,” con- 
ciliated Mrs. Shawn. “And besides—’ roguishly—‘it 
keeps my baby out of harm’s way.” 

Whenever the mistress of Shawncrest became roguish 
she dimpled. She was chronically roguish. Her daughter, 
vias was neither roguish nor dimpled, maintained a private 
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” ON'T grab, please,’’ she admonished. 
“They're mine!..But I'll sell!” She held 
up the bonbons with an enticing gesture. 


opinion that these embellishments went out with bustles. 
Mrs. Shawn picked up one of the missives and inspected 

the engraving. The invitations were “to meet M. Anton 

Vesely of Prague———Dancing, Costumes of Any Opera.” 

She let the pasteboard fall. 
“Your baby,” frowned Rosaleen, “is eternally being 
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kept out of harm’s way, and she doesn’t enjoy it one bit.” 


She dismissed. the frown at once. This sunny pleasant 
day, with April breezes making truce flags of the curtains, 
she was not disposed to seek quarrel. But quarrel sought 
her. 


Mrs. Shawn lingered near the desk and composed her 
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Drawing: 
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C. N. McCarthy 


Wells 


features to their 
best mold of par- 
ental solicitude. 

“I’ve been want- 
ing this moment 
alone with my baby 
for one of our quiet 
little talks,”’ she be- 
gan placatingly 

Oh, Lord! thought 
Rosaleen. One of 
mama's quiet little 
talks means only 
one thing—rough- 
house 

“I’ve postponed 
this.” crooned Mrs. 
Shawn et eT 
thought for a long 
time that a serious 
talk with you was 
needed—about _ life 
and—er—and life.” 

“It might have 
done me some good 
five years ago. I’m 
afraid ‘you're too 
late now,’ said 
Rosaleen calmly. 
Her mother changed 
color. “Oh, T don't 
mean it the way 
you think.” 

rhe picture of 
domestic concord at 
Shawncrest begins 
to blur. 

“Don’t rouse me 
to anger, my dear.”’ 

Rosaleen tried 
again to ward off 
the inevitable. 
“Don't let’s fight, 
mama,” she begged. 
But her mother 
steamed ‘determin- 
edly ahead. 

“The world of 
men and women 1s 
a funny thing —” 

“Ves, I know,” 
said Rosaleen pa 
tiently, “men have 
the fun and women 
the babies, and all 


Can’t we ever talk without getting teary, mama 
The picture of domestic concord was ruined. But 

fortuitously there was an interruption. A maid came to 

the door. 
‘Miss Rosaleen’s wanted on the phone. Dr. Warwick 
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Rosaleen sprang up, welcoming the interruption. In 
the telephone closet she composed herself for a chat, before 
smiling her greeting: 

“Lo, old thing. What’s on your mind?” 

“I was wondering if I couldn’t run up this afternoon 
for a set. There’s something I want to talk over with 
you.” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she wailed, “not tennis. 
tennis. Batting a foolish ball across a net. 
mean anything.” 

“Yes, I know,” he mocked, “life is real, life is earnest— 
what? If you've had your fill of the butterfly thing, come 
over this afternoon, will you?” 

“This afternoon? I hardly think 

He angered easily, like all inarticulate people. 
bother if you've got something better.” 

“T have an engagement.” 

“T don’t believe it. You're just moping around the 
house on a chance that Vesely’ll show up.” 

“Now, Jim,” she pleaded, “don’t start that all over 
again. Hit somebody your size. He’s only a little feller, 
and he plays such sad music!”’ 

“Sad? Miserable! All he’s got is that one trick piece 
of his that makes all you fool women 

“Weep,” finished Rosaleen with a grin. “Well, I need 
a good weep. I need something to cheer me up. I’m so 
bored. Columbus was wrong. The world is flat, so flat.” 

He was subdued when he spoke again. “You know 
how I feel about you, Midge. I've never told you in so 
many words. I'm not a troubadour. I can't rhyme it 
or blow it into a flute. But you know.” 

“How can you expect me to - 

“Let me finish. You're making a sap of yourself. 
not jealous. I'd say the same thing to any girl. 
know how I feel about you. I've never told you 

“Tell me some other time, Jimmy.” 

“Shut up! You're making me forget what I really 
called you up for.’ 

“Oh. What was it? 


I'm fed up on 
It doesn’t 


“Don’t 


I’m 
You 


Anything important?” 
“I just wanted to tell you that you mustn’t run around 
with that sleek little Czecho-slob.” 
“How dare you say ‘mustn't’ to me?” 
“You little fool, ain't a husband got no rights?” 
“Don't trifle with me, city feller.” 


Don’t kid yourself 
so damned future. 


“A husband, right! You heard me! 
you're not my future wife—and not 
We're through with stalling, Midge.” 

“Wait sd 

‘I’ve waited long enough. You've heard me, Midge. 
I’m going to marry you. I know your mother won't 
object. She'll be glad to get rid of you. I don’t blame 
her.’ He shouted her down as she tried to interrupt: 
“And I want you to keep away from Vesely! And get 
this . 

Rosaleen hung up. 

When she went back into the library, it was empty. 
She consulted her wrist watch, then moodily began to don 
her riding coat. Perhaps a bit too gray for the day, she 
reflected. 

She took a flower from a vase A slight noise made 
her turn; and there stood her mother, also dressed for 
riding 

Quickest change mama ever made, was her thought. 
Must have jumped into her riding clothes like a fireman 
at the alarm. Mrs. Shawn was whisking her crop as an 
angry cat whisks its tail. 

“T noticed my baby’s riding habit,” she began dulcetly, 
with a roguery belied by her annoyed expression. 

“It’s no secret, mother. I’m riding with Vesely.” 

“Oh, no.” Mrs. Shawn shook the crop archly. “Your 
mother’s riding with Vesely. I want to talk with you 
about Mr. Vesely.’ She beckoned the girl to her and 
shrugged when Rosaleen drew away. “You've been 
spending a good deal of your time with him the past few 
days, haven't you? Mother has been noticing. And I 
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must tell you, sweet, that I’m greatly displeased. You 
mustn't,” she said very gently; “for your own good, you 
mustn't.” 

“This is a day when everybody tells me I mustn’t.” 

“You're giving up your ride with him this morning.” 

“Am I?) Why?” 

“In the first place, my child, because I ask it. 
reason enough?” 

“No,” 

“That pains me,” said Mrs. Shawn simply. 

“But I have to say it.” 

“T’ve reached the point, Rosaleen, where I shall have to 
take most drastic steps.” 

“And I’ve reached the point where I can think and act 
for myself. I’ve been in training for it for eighteen years.” 

“This, then,” said Mrs. Shawn tragically, “is my reward 
for a lifetime of care and anxiety!” 

“It’s no use being pathetic, mother. I’m telling the 
truth. I’ve been on my own all my life and I'm on my 
own now. 

“You mustn’t talk to me like that.” Vinegar bubbled 
through the syrup of the older woman's voice. 

“T must say what I think.” 

“Then so must I,” replied Mrs. Shawn in an altered 
voice, a voice of steel. “If you won’t do what I ask 
simply because a mother asks it, perhaps you'll do it 
when I explain that Mr. Vesely’s hardly the sort of person 
for a young girl to associate with.” 

“Then why did you ask him here, mother?” 


Is that 


T WAS a question to which Rosaleen knew the answer. 
Indeed it was a question which had been asked and 
answered many times in the village of Ryeneck, at the 
foot of the Shawn estate. Ever since Vesely had moved 
into the empty gatekeeper’s lodge—which had been used 
as a guest house now for a number of years—tongues had 
been a wagging. The lodge already had an unpleasant 
nickname: “Lizzie Shawn's Hope Chest” it was disrespect- 
fully called. That had been attached to it after it had 
housed a poet for a summer, and the ungrateful fellow 
had repaid Mrs. Shawn’s tender hospitality by writing a 
series of articles entitled, “The Loves of a Lyricist.” His 
observations about this and other summers of an amorous 
career had run in one of the afternoon papers; with an 
editorial note hinting ever so indelicately that the poet 
had had for his hostess attractions other than lyric. 

And before the poet there had been an_ interior 
decorator. Before him a sculptor. And now the pianist, 
Vesely. 

Rosaleen, brought up under the shadow of this gossip, 
thanked her lucky stars that her father, an amateur 
archeologist, was always away in some remote spot; she 
could not bear having him know. Now, more in the 
manner of an accusation than a question, she repeated: 

“Why did you ask him here?” 

“Now you're impertinent. Why do you ask such 
questions? Out of respect for your mother?” 

The girl did not answer immediately. Her eyes were 
turned to the far wall of the room where the portrait of 
an elderly man hung above the fireplace. She seemed to 
have forgotten her present quarrel and its bitterness in 
her contemplation of the gray eyes under straight eye- 
brows so much like her own, the likeable smile that lurked 
on lips partly concealed by a beard and mustache. 

Rosaleen’s eyes returned to her mother as she answered 
the last maternal outburst. 

“IT am doing what I do out of respect—-for my father. 

The words made the elder woman wince; they also 
increased her anger immeasurably. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” she shrilled. “‘T 
don't want to understand what you mean. If I, a mother, 
am to be accused by my daughter— She left the 
sentence incomplete and started again. “Are you trying 
to pose as censor of my conduct?” She in turn threw a 
giance at the portrait; a glance of childish spleen. 





As Mrs. Shawn brought down her riding crop, Rosaieen recoiled as 
if it were about to fall on her shoulders. 


“Mother!” Rosaleen’s voice was prayerful. “Let’s not 
say things we'll both regret—forever.” She clasped her 
hands in real supplication. ‘“Can’t we ask Mr. Vesely to 
leave? He’s been here a month now.” She sought 
plausible arguments. “Father’ll be home soon. His last 
cable said three weeks, and that’s almost a week old. 
Can’t you see that he and Mr. Vesely will collide? Oh, 
I don’t mean anything—indelicate. But you know that 
he'll be certain to turn up with a drove of his fellow 
scientists as guests. We can’t tell what sort of collections 
of petrified eggs and stuffed boozle birds he won’t want to 


spread out somewhere for assorting and cataloguing.” She 
was striving to carry her point by sheer rush of words. 
“Mr. Vesely’ll understand if we ask him to vacate the 


lodge by the end of the week. He can pull stake and go 
to—live off some other—music lover!” The last words 
were off her lips in a rush, tumbling out in spite of her. 
And whatever the effect of her plea, all the good was 
undone in the luckless ending. 

Mrs. Shawn raised her riding crop and Rosaleen recoiled 
as if it were about to fall on her shoulders. It fell with a 
vicious crack across the mound of papers on the desk. A 
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few of the envelopes dribbled off onto the floor. Rosaleen 
stooped mechanically to gather them up. She eternalized 
the task, seeking in the interval some new appeal to touch 
her adversary, in this singular combat in which the rdéles 
maternal and filial were so preposterously reversed. 

When at last she raised her head her mother was gone. 
Rosaleen was alone with her thoughts and the rippling 
curtains of truce. She arrested an impulse to race after 
her mother. 

Two riders passed down the hill. She stared intently 
at the Juno enthroned on the high roan mare. Something 
broke and bubbled inside her and passed her lips—the 
ghost of an oath. She went to the fireplace and, on tiptoe, 
reached toward the portrait over her head. Her finger- 
tips just could curl over the lowest edge of the frame. 

“Father—papa!"’ she whispered. “Why do you leave 
me alone? What can I do?” She stood in the overflow of 
wood ash from the dead fire and articulated a curious 
phrase—words which defined her sense of passionate one- 
ness with the absent person: 

“Poor Dad, I'm afraid we married a dumb-bell.” 


CHAPTER II 
RS. SHAWN thrust her well-shaped 

i legs from the bedclothes and went to 
the window of her room. She looked specu- 
latively upon the low, gray-shingled lodge, 
clearly outlined at the foot of the hill among 
the leafing branches of a sentinel grove of 
beech. 

Up the hill floated 
high-pitched laugh- 
ter Mrs. Sha~n 
looked down the 
drive and recognized 
Kate Greenhouse’s 
electric, the only one 
in Ryeneck, grimly 
maintained by this 
conservative wife and 
mother as warrant of 
her old-fashioned 
virtue. The tiny car 
bulged with women. 
Vesely exuded from 
their midst and lin- 
gered for fatuous 
homage. Mrs. 
Shawn's resentment 
rose. 

In his good time 
Vesely made his 
adieux, wafting a 
final kiss from his 
fingertips. Gusts of 
delighted apprecia- 
tion answered the 
gesture. Mrs. Green- 
house, turning, nar- 
rowly missed an elm. 

The object of their 
delight, a sleek and 
slender gentleman, 
took the first stiff 
ascent of the graveled 
Shawncrest drive 
briskly; and did not 
loiter till he reached 
a road-cut, the sides 
of which partially 
screened him from 
hilltop view. Here he removed his hat, dived for a 
handkerchief and frugally blotted the inside leather band. 
A forehead ten years higher than the heyday of his hair 
glistened moistly. Elegantly deviating from the formal, 
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N tiptoe, she reached 

to the portrait above 

the fireplace. ‘‘Poor Dad,”’ 

she said, ‘‘I’m afraid we 
married a dumb-bell.”’ 


he had draped himself in a short coat and gray-striped 
trousers; his narrow patent leathers peeped from below 
cream-white spats. He resumed his stroll at a more 
measured pace and rose presently to the commanding 
stretch of road from which the estate opens out in all its 
solid magnificence. It is a princely upward sweep of 
pampered country, which rises like a pre-Raphaelite land- 
scape to the house of brick and stone at the summit. 
Down the side of the house to the left sweeps the pasture- 
land, dotted picturesquely with sheep. 

Vesely, with a proprietary air, paused for a moment to 
admire the view. Then, flicking a scrap of paper from 
the path with his cane, he approached the tennis court, 
Rosaleen was playing, savagely making mincemeat of her 
desperately striving opponent, Warwick. 

Her play was awkward but resistless. Hair burnished 
by the sun whipped about her freckled face; she swung 
the racket in a forehand drive that gave the ball in flight 
a fiendish perversity. She got one over that barely 
missed the net. It dived to the ground like a drunken 
sparrow and bounced askew. With a desperate lunge of 
his long arm, Warwick managed to get it, but it returned 
outrageously wild, sailed out of bounds, and struck the 

nearing Vesely on the nose. 
With a cry of pain and sur- 
prise he dropped on one 
knee. 

When he looked up Ros- 

aleen was bending over him. 
Her expression was a sin- 
ner’s at the throne. From 
the other side of the net 
came a howl of laughter. 
Vesely shot a look of venom 
at Warwick. Rosaleen main- 
tained a grave, commisera- 
tive mask. Mortification 
stood out in Vesely’s eyes. 
He had a European’s fear 
of ridicule and a musician’s 
sensitiveness to bodily pain. 
“Tt was a nasty accident,” 
deplored Rosaleen, admir- 
ably womanly. 

“It was an act of the 
gods!” declaimed Vesely, admirably manly. 
“I was passing by, blind, and they bring me to 
my knees in the presence of beauty—to my 
knees, where I belong! Until beauty com: 
mands, I do not rise again!” 

Rosaleen smiled quietly at a sudden whimsy. 
He would make an elegant lawn fixture, she 
was thinking—much fancier than an iron deer. 
If she withheld the command to rise he must, 
as man of his word, remain forever in this pose 
of graceful petition, immobile and innocuous. 
How nice to have the power at will to freeze 
dangerous gentlemen into harmless bric-a-brac. 

“Anything serious?” Dr. Warwick, having 
vaulted the net, approached with concern and 
a faint note of irony in his voice. He turned 
on Vesely a face in which the blue-gray of 
serious eyes stood in bright contrast to the 
brick-red of a weather-beaten face. 

Vesely abandoned a pose that was no longer 
graceful, now that it had drawn a crowd. He 
fingered his nose gingerly and did not like the 
suspicion of merriment which still clung to 
the deep corners of his assailant’s straight 
mouth. 

“I’m a doctor,” explained Warwicx. “If 
you want me to, I'll examine your nose and see what 
damage has been done.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” Vesely assured him. Fle turned to 
bow graciously to Rosaleen, who [Continued on page 82] 






















Not what 
she was, 
but what 


she 





gave, 


The 


CARLET¢s 
VOMAN 


By Louis Bromfield 


CAN see her now as she used to come down the steps 

of her narrow house between the printer’s office and 

the little shop of Rinehart, the German cobbler—iittle, 
rickety steps, never in too good repair, especially as she 
grew older and the cost of everything increased and that 
mysterious money of hers seemed to go less and less far in 
the business of meeting the necessities of life. It was a 
house but one room wide, of wood painted a dun color; 
the most ordinary and commonplace of houses which a 
stranger would not even have noticed—yet until yesterday 
when they pulled it down, a house invested with a terrific 
glamor and importance. It was a house of which no one 
spoke; a house which the Town, in its passionate desire to 
forget (which was really only a hypocrisy) raised into 
such importance that one thought of it when one forgot 
the monuments which had been raised to the leading citi- 
zens of the community: to the bankers, to the merchants, 










made people remember —— 
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A ers was a beautiful girl,”’ 
the Town said. ‘‘A pity she 
was always bad.”’ 





to the politicians who had made it (as people said with a 
curious and non-committal tone which might have meant 
anything at all) “what it was today.” One remembered 
it even when one forgot the shaft of granite raised in the 
public square to remind the Town that John Shadwell had 
been one of its leading citizens. 

I can see her now—Vergie Winters—an old woman past 
eighty, coming painfully down those rickety steps, sur- 
rounded always by that wall of solitude which appeared to 
shut out all the world. Old Vergie Winters, whose dark 
eyes at eighty carried a look of tranquil, defiant victory. 
Vergie Winters, of whose house no one spoke; whose door 
had been stoned by boys who knew nothing of her story 
but sensed dimly that she was the great pariah of the 
Town. Old Vergie Winters went on and on, long after 


John Shadwell was in his grave, refusing to give way, liv- 
ing there on the main street of the Town as if she were 
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In the little parlor with the hats in the window she received the committee, and in her calm, aloof way 


alone in the vast solitude of a desert. Sometimes she 
spoke to Rinehart, the cobbler, and sometimes to her 
neighbor on the other side; and of course in the shops 
they were forced to sell her things, though in one or two 
places they had even turned her away—and she had gone 
without a word, never trying to force her way anywhere 

It dll began almost a century ago, before the Civil War, 
when one day in April Vergie Winters, tall and dark, with 
great, burning dark eyes set in a cool, pale face, opened the 
door of her father’s house to John Shadwell, tall and 
handsome and blond, the youngest lawyer in the Town. 
It happened so long ago that it seems now to have no 
more reality than a legend, especially when one remem- 
bers Vergie only as an immensely old woman coming pain- 
fully down her narrow, crooked steps. But it happened; 
it must have happened to have made of Vergie Winters so 
great a character in all the community. It must have 
been the rare sort of love which comes like a stroke of 
lightning 

He would have married Vergie Winters, they said (the 
old ones who remembered the beginnings of Vergie’s story 
and passed it on to their children and grandchildren) but 
there was already a girl to whom John Shadwell was be- 
trothed, and in the background a powerful father, and 
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John Shadwell’s career—which Vergie Winters, being only 
the daughter of a Swiss immigrant farmer, could do noth- 
ing to aid. 

Long afterward, the Town said, “Look at her! You 
can see what a drag she would have been on him, with her 
queer, silent ways. A pity too, for she was a beautiful 
girl. A pity she was always bad!”’ 

But they never thought, of course, that if things had 
been different, Vergie Winters might not have been queer 
and silent; and now, looking back, one can see that they 
were quite wrong. It was not Vergie Winters who was a 
drag on his career. It was the other woman, John Shad- 
well’s wife, who turned into a strange, whining, melan- 
choly invalid before they had been married two years. 
And what could John Shadwell do? Desert her? It was 
not possible. And in the way of such invalids she lived 
for more than forty years, forty dreary years, complaining, 
hypochondriac, nagging. She outlived even her husband, 
a great, vigorous, handsome man, who treated her patiently 
and with gentlemanly respect. 

“It was a pity about John Shadwell’s wife,” people said. 
“And she was such a lady, too.” 

And Vergie Winters? She did not break her heart. She 
did not marry some stupid lout and give up her life to a 





told them that they could not force her to leave. 


dull unhappiness. She did not wither away into spinster- 
hood. She loved John Shadwell, who knows how passion- 
ately, how deeply, in the profound depths of that curious, 
remote soul of hers? She left her parents (‘“To set herself 
up in dressmaking and millinery,” so she said), and took 
a narrow, wooden house on Main Street where she put up 
a card in the window and sold hats to the women of the 
Town. And before two years had passed it was to this 
narrow house that John Shadwell came, secretly—it must 
have been with an amazing secrecy, for no one even sus- 
pected the visits for more than three years. She made no 
effort to be more friendly with people about her than was 
required by the simple routine of her trade. She lived 
placidly, with a strange, rich contentment, inside the walls 
of the narrow little house. One met her sometimes, 
usually after darkness had fallen, walking with her slow, 
dignified step along the streets of the Town. But she was 
alone Always alone. 


NLY once in all those sixty years was she ever known 

to leave the house overnight and that was once, 

three years after John Shadwell was married, when she went 
away for a few months, “to visit her aunt in Camden.” It 
was not long after she returned that John Shadwell, “whose 


poor wife could never have any chil- 
dren,” adopted a girl baby. His wife, 
it was said, made no protest so long as 
the child had a good nurse and did not 
worry her. She was “so miserable, 
always ailing. She would give any- 
thing in the world for the health some 
women had.”’ 

“You couldn’t blame her,” said the 
Town, “for feeling like that. They say 
she never has a moment’s good, whole- 
some sleep.” 

John Shadwell went to the legislature, 
the youngest man in the state to hold 
such an office; and when the time for 
reelection came the fight was bitter, 
and into it some enemy thrust the name 
of Vergie Winters. So the story spread 
and so the name of Vergie Winters went 
the way of most small town milliners. 
Millinery was a “fast” business and 
Vergie Winters was a “fast” woman. A 
committee called upon her and asked 
her to Jeave the Town. And John 
Shadwell did nothing. If he came to 
her defense, he was ruined at the very 
beginning of that precious career. So 
Vergie gave him up, but she did not 
leave the Town. In the little parlor 
with the hats in the window she received 
the committee, and in that calm, aloof 
way she told them that they could not 
force her to leave. They could not 
prove that she had broken any law. 
She was a free citizen. She even looked 
at them out of the depths of those dark, 
candid eyes, and lied. 

“John Shadwell,” she said, “is noth- 
ing tome. If he has come here once or 
twice, it is only because he is my 
lawyer.” 

She must protect John Shadwell. 

And so she sent them away baffled, 
even perhaps a little intimidated 
a committee of red-faced, self-righteous 
townsmen who had known, some of 
them at least, far worse women than 
Vergie Winters. 

But her trade dwindled. Women no 
longer came to her for hats, unless they 
were the shady ladies of the streets. 

And Vergie Winters never turned them away, perhaps be- 
cause she needed desperately their trade, perhaps because 
it never occurred to her, in that terrible solitude to which 
she had dedicated her life, ever to judge them. They 
came and sometimes they stayed to talk. A few of them 
were run out of town, but new ones always took their 
places. They always went to Vergie Winters for their 
bonnets. 

“She is such a lady. She has such a fine air,” they 
said. And, “It’s so restful sitting there in her cool parlor.” 

But their trade did her no good. “It only goes to 
show,” said the Town. 

It was really the beginning of her colossal solitude. She 
did not go away. She did not flee from the threats that 
sometimes came to her. She was sure of herself. She 
would not surrender. And she could wait. She effaced 
herself from the life of John Shadwell. And when the 
Town began putting two and two together, she was even 
forced to give up walking through the twilight in the 
direction of John Shadwell’s house, where from the 
opposite side of the street she could watch with a furtive 
eye the little girl who played on the lawn about the iron 
dogs and deer. She never went out except to buy the 
few things she needed to eat, and [Continued on page 125] 
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Mr. Bradley Martin, at Meadowbrook Club, Long Island, in 1910. 
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with the rank of major, as Brigade Adjutant in New York’s 
Seventy-seventh Division. 

What he has to say on our changing manners, and on 
the youth of today, is based on mature and privileged ob- 
servation. 

This interview with Mr. Martin took place in his offices 
on Fifth Avenue, a suite of fine, dignified old rooms, over- 
looking the southeastern corner of Central Park—as per- 
fect a setting as could be devised for his discourse. 

From this point on, Mr. Martin is speaking. 


HAT gay, life-loving, forthright creature whom we 
call the flapper is 
more honest in her atti- 
tude than her mother was, 
and much more honest 
than her grandmother 
dared be. For that reason, 
particularly, I approve of 
her. Honesty is the 
most important virtue, 
when it is an honesty of 
thought and attitude. 
Many people who are 
rigidly honest in the 
conventional sense of the 
term are still lacking in 
the courage to face the 
facts of life. The flap- 
per is not. Whatever 
her faults may be, she is 
ready to accept and ac- 
knowledge the truth of 
loving, which is the 
greatest social step for- 
ward any generation has 
taken. I say social here 
in the broader meaning. 
I know it shocks 
mothers to see their 
daughters’ smoking 
openly, or rolling their 
stockings so that the 
bare knees frequently 
shine all too brazenly, or 
to hear those same 
daughters frankly admit 
that they get a thrill out 
of suchand sucha 
young man’s attentions. 
Those same mothers, 
however, when they were 
younger experienced ex- 
actly the same emotions. 
Human nature, you 
know, doesn’t change in 
one generation; scarcely 
inascore. The difference 
is that, in the decades be- 
fore the war, it was not 
good form to admit 
possessing such feelings. 
In other words, it was 
good form to pretend a 
lie. Dishonesty was at a 
premium above frankness with regard to personal feeling. 
But pretense was one thing and observance was another. 
Scandals were not wholly unknown in the Victorian time 
when swooning was considered the proper action for any 
well-bred lady in moments of emotion. And with all 
their vigilance, chaperons were sometimes deceived. It 
needs no great preparation to find opportunity for a risky 
escapade, however tight the external guarding may be. 
The flapper is her own guardian. Imagine that self- 
contained young person swooning because the word love 





R. MARTIN at ‘‘Knole,”’’ his estate in Westbury, Long 
Island. With him are two of his younger sons. The but they have been 


engagement of his eldest son, H. Bradley Martin, to Miss 
Valerie French, granddaughter of the late Marshal French, 
Earl of Ypres, has recently been announced. 








was mentioned to her! Imagine her, in fact, doing any- 
thing but—in her own phrasing—“laughing it off.” 

Therein is the great honesty of the flapper’s attitude. 
She can laugh at tense situations, and above all she can 
laugh at herself. It is hard to think of a better protection 
for any one who must, eventually, meet life squarely, than 
this ability to see the humor of the thing. 

Little chance that our girls today, as a class, are enter- 
ing marriage with the perfume of high and false roman- 
ticism dulling their reason. They know what they are 
undertaking, and they are not blind to the responsi- 
bilities of the marital state. We suffer now from the 
avalanche of divorces 
due to the too great sen- 
timentality of the pre- 
War brides. I think it 
will be safe to expect a 
decrease in such legal 
separations within a dec- 
ade, because the court- 
ships and marriages of 
today are conducted and 
entered into with a 
much more honest un- 
derstanding of what 
they are all about. 

I do not contend that 
the flapper has not done 
things which deserve 
censure. She has in- 
dubitably exaggerated 
sex to some extent. Her 
language and her ac- 
tions have not been 
without unnecessary 
crudities. Her honesty 
is cruel, frequently; and 
she has too little regard 
for parental guidance. 

These failings, how- 
ever, are perfectly un- 
derstandable. Our young 
ladies of today, who 
were mere girls when 
the World War was 
coming to its close, are 
still on the pioneering 
road. They are Pio- 
neers of Social Honesty, 
and as such they could 
not and cannot afford 
to be handicapped by 
the very conventions 
whose falsity they are 
assailing. No fight ever 
is won without wounds 
suffered and _ inflicted. 


some of us older folk 
many a grievous hurt, 


hurts that will, in the 
long run, serve human- 
ity well. 

Some of the grosser 
exhibitions of sex, of which unrestricted “‘necking” is one, 
are carried to a distressing extreme—but really we are more 
responsible than are the boys and girls who indulge in 
that practice to our horror. Recalling my own youth, | 
know that when we drank anything at all it was a light 
wine. Later on, grown older and better able to control 
our physical emotions, some of us graduated to the heavier 
liquors, but by that time we were capable of restraint. 

Nowadays, youth drinks what it can get; and in most 
cases this means tragically |Continued on page 88| 
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The flapper has given: 
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\ S THE full portent of his wife’s quiet words took 
d possession of his mind, Markum’s countenance grew 
suddenly gray. He had lifted the cup half way to his lips; 
now, slowly, he lowered it, and its momentary clatter in 
the saucer betrayed the agitation he struggled to conceal. 

For a while he dared not speak. Norcia had actually 
the word at him, without so much as faltering: 
divorce Very still he sat, and colorless, staring across 
the long breakfast table as though an incredible apparition 
loomed in her place. 

\ merry morning breeze parted the lacy curtains in a 
rather gallant effort to dispel an atmosphere already too 
oppressive. It blew against Markum’s thin gray hair, 
ruffling it playfully. But he was unaware of it. Indeed, 
he was aware of nothing save his own confusion and the 
white features of Norcia calmly confronting him across 
the china and silver and flowers 

He realized, in exasperation, that his hands were trem- 
bling ridiculously; and so he snatched them out of sight 
and sought steadiness in a firm grip upon the arms of 
his chair 

Divorce?” 


tossed 


His voice sounded so dazed and distant 
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| gree eyes hor- 

rified, refusing 
to believe, his wife 
stood in the door- 
way, her two sis- 
tersand their 
husbands behind 

her. 


By 


Oscar Schisgall 


that it seemed, strangely, to belong to some one else. 

Norcia encountered his dumbfounded look with a con- 
fidence that was utterly disconcerting. Her voice, though 
repressed, held no hint of wavering. She appeared to have 
planned every word. 

“T see no other honest solution, Howard,” she said. 
“We pride ourselves on being intelligent. Surely we 
ought to be able to meet an inevitable situation like this 
with candor and reason. There is-nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to make us behave like excited children.” 

“But—divorce!” Markum gasped. 

For a moment Norcia regarded him silently, specu- 
latively. 

“T had hoped,” she murmured, “that you wouldn’t be 
so dreadfully shocked.” Then, fearing to capitulate to 








even an instant of weakness, she drew a quick breath. It 
fully restored her poise. “I have considered it all very 
carefully, Howard. I knew you would prefer to discuss 
it this way—frankly. It avoids deception. And there 
is no need for us to deceive each other.” 

He was certain now that she had rehearsed these words 
How else could she have developed such remarkable fluency 
in broaching a subject that robbed even his thoughts 
of coherence? Possibly—and the notion made Markum 
wince with bitterness—she had been coached in these 
liquid phrases she was pouring over him like scalding 
water. 

His visible amazement, however, did not deter Norcia 
from continuing with that same devastating facility: 

“I should be unfair to you, Howard, if I did not tell you 
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the truth. And I should be unfalr to 
Captain Leuvre if I kept him waiting 
longer without bringing matters to a 
head. I—lI’ve been despising myself for 
months because I lacked the courage to 
do what I am doing now.” 

Markum’s lean countenance was 
thrust forward, his keen eyes narrowed 
not so much in suspicion as incredulity. 

“Do you mean to say,” he demanded, 
‘that you have been feeling like this 
for months?” 

“Ever since I returned from France,” 
Norcia admitted. 

The stare he fixed upon her after that 
confession was so intense, so wild and 
bewildered, that she could not control 
the vivid flames which rose in her cheeks 
—soft, young cheeks that had been quite 
as pallid as his own. Her fingers began 
to toy nervously with a spoon; she 
looked down, waiting for Markum to 
speak. 

He could say nothing for a time. The 
revelation that he had lost—actually 
lost—his wife brought a queer, hungry 
expression into his thin face. His lips 
parted. The vaguely etched little lines 
about the corners of his eyes deepened, 
of a sudden, making him seem much 
older than his fifty years. 

There sat Norcia, as delicate as a 
pink cameo in her flimsy dressing gown, 
as composed as she had been every 
morning in the two years since he had 
married her; and she was calmly asking 
a divorce, that she might marry Captain 
Emil Leuvre . . 

Patiently she allowed him time to 
adjust himself to what, she knew, must 
be a painful upheaval in his placid ac- 
ceptance of their relations. But at last 
even her coolness rebelled against his 
absolute silence. She abandoned the 
spoon and looked up somewhat petu- 
lantly, throwing a query at him like a 
challenge. 

“Haven't you anything to say? I— 
] wish you would at least tell me how 
you feel!” 

Tell her how he felt! His lips twisted 
strangely. That was something he could 
not yet express even to himself 

“It’s all so-——unexpected—for me,” 
he mumbled. ‘‘I—really, | should like to 
think a while, to gather my wits and 
view it all logically 

Abruptly he rose and went to the 
window, where he stood with his hands 
clasped behind him and his unseeing 
eyes fastened on the garden. Morning sunshine drenched 
the flaming rose-beds. Beyond the lawn, on the gravel 
path, the car was waiting to bear him to his office; and 
the chauffeur, whistling softly, was occupied in the daily 
task of dusting its gleaming black body. 

Markum stared at it all as if the fact that nothing out- 
doors had changed was in itself incomprehensible. He 
contracted his brows doggedly, in a determined effort to 
analyze all that had happened. 

It had begun, he decided, a year ago, with Norcia’s 
whim to see Paris. He himself had been unable to 
accompany her; but a solicitous indulgence, almost 
paternal in its quality, had induced him to send her 
alone. 

He remembered now (the memory forcing him to shut 
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his eyes under a spasm of queer pain) how Trumpett, 
his partner, had twitted him on that occasion by inquiring, 
“Aren’t you afraid to let a girl of twenty-five go romping 
around France without you? What. if she meets some 
dashing young cavalier? A man of your age, Markum, 
cught to know better. Your graying hair wouldn’t stand 
a chance beside the black moustache of a young smart 
Alec.” 

The remark had, of course, been received as it was 
offered, with a laugh over cigars. It was an incongruous 
and impossible notion Trumpett had conceived; merely 
good-humored nonsense. And yet, how unwittingly 
prophetic Trumpett had been! 

For it was during her first week abroad, in Paris, that 
Norcia had met Captain Emil Leuvre. She had remained 
four months .. . 

Markum’s teeth pressed tightly upon his lower lip as 
he lifted his gaze to the clear skies. Not a bad sort, the 
captain, he was constrained to admit. Rather young and 
perhaps too effervescent in his enthusiasms to be taken 
altogether seriously; yet exceedingly likable. He knew 
how to smile... 

Two weeks ago Leuvre had come to New York with 
his sister; and in that fortnight Norcia had seen him 
frequently; doubtless more frequently than Markum 
guessed. Indeed, she had entertained the Leuvres at dinner 
twice each week, ostensibly in appreciation of the courtesy 
they had extended to her in Paris. 

Now it occurred to Markum that he had been dull not 
to perceive a palpable situation. He himself, he realized, 
had been fascinated by the amiable charm of young 
Leuvre. It was a charm which, bolstered by a creditable 
war record, a prominent family, and assiduous studies, had 
earned the captain a humble secretarial post at the French 
Embassy. The Leuvres expected to depart for Washing- 
ton within a few weeks. 

Suddenly Markum began to talk, in a voice whose low 
steadiness surprised him. But he did not turn from the 
window; he apparently was addressing a distant roof-top. 

“You have been splendidly frank with me, Norcia. I— 
I appreciate that. Very much. And yet, with all your 
candor, haven’t you forgotten one thing?” 

“What?” Her tones came to him in perplexity. 

“Me.” 

That single, short word created a silence which clutched 
at both of them. Norcia rose, slim and straight in her 
pink dressing gown, her copper-hued hair alive under a 
shaft of sunlight. 

As she stared at her husband, with those puzzled eyes, 
she fancied he had never looked as old as he did in this 
strange moment. He was a tall man, almost gaunt, with 
a lean, aquiline face. But now, as he stood with his back 
to her, gazing through the window, there was a curious 
stoop about his narrow shoulders; his knees sagged slightly: 
the hands clasped behind him trembled despite their 
rigidity. 

“Oh,” Norcia said hesitantly. “You mean I haven't 
considered the scandal to which you would be subjected 
if you-—consented?’’ She paused; he did not stir. “But 
I have thought of that,” she assured him. “I don’t want 
you to-—to sacrifice yourself for me, Howard.* I mean—I 
don’t expect you to submit yourself to—disgrace. We can 
go abroad, where such things are done without the usual 
fuss and publicity 

“You don’t understand,” muttered Markum, a tremor 
of bitterness under the words. “I wasn’t thinking of 
scandal or disgrace. I was thinking of-—well, suppose I 
don’t want to give you a divorce, Norcia? Suppose I want 
to—” his voice fell to a scarcely audible whisper, as 
though he were half ashamed of the thing he were saying, 

to keep you?” 

Behind him, after that, the stillness became heavy and 
tense. He felt that he had somehow stung Norcia, and 
he was glad; glad because he himself had been stabbed 
deep and he found a wicked joy in striking back. 
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He did not look at her yet; it was better not to let her 
suspect he had guessed her consternation. A grim little 
smile flickered around the corners of his tight mouth. 
Norcia was floundering before the unexpected. He must 
let her suffer a while. . . 

And then her answer came. It was firm, quiet. It 
completely wiped away Markum’s shadowy smile. 

“In that case,” she said, “you might keep me, Howard, 
but you would have only—an empty shell.” 

Startled, he finally turned to her, frowning. 

“An empty shell—” he repeated, unable to understand 
her meaning. 

Straight and stiff and white she stood before him, 
nodding. There was something actually regal in her 
bearing. 

“Nothing more, Howard. I don’t want to sound melo- 
dramatic. But I do want you to know the truth. What- 
ever there was in me of—love and soul—has already gone 
out to Emil Leuvre. You have only the empty shell of 
a woman—”’ 

That phrase, figurative as it was, sprang out to grasp 
Markum like a living hand. It shook him, roused him 
to the fact that Norcia was desperately in earnest. The 
ashen color of his lean face was slowly dispelled by a 
surge of burning red. He gaped at his wife with a mixture 
of pain and doubt so poignant that she quickly looked 
aside. 


“Oh—” he said thickly. “Of course, Norcia, if it’s— 


like that—why, you—why, you have my agreement—of 
course—” 

He was eying her as though she were unrecognizable; 
a vaguely familiar stranger in his home . . . 


OWARD MARKUM was at his desk, two days later, 
in consultation with his partner, Trumpett, when 
an office boy announced Captain Leuvre. 

Trumpett glanced up in astonishment. He stared from 
the boy to Markum, as if one of them were guilty of a 
most tasteless jest. 

“Leuvre?” he exclaimed. 
come here?” 

Enigmatically Markum smiled. 

“Tt’s all right, Trumpett,” he said quietly. 
him to come,” 

“That scamp!” 

“You misjudge him. 
alone with the captain—” 

Trumpett hoisted himself out of his chair. 

“What your idea may be, I don’t know, Markum,” he 
muttered, “but I always said you don’t know how to 
handle your own affairs. Now I’m convinced of it. These 
—” with a gesture of contempt he waved his hand over 
the documents on the desk— “prove it. I'll take ‘em 
away.” 

“No,” said Markum. “Let them remain here.” 

“You want that Frenchman to see what you’re doing?” 
Trumpett snapped irascibly. 

“Why not? Sooner or later he'll learn. 
well know now.” 

For a moment Trumpett stared down upon his gaunt, 
gray-haired partner; then he tossed up both hands in a 
movement of resignation, mumbled something about an 
early second childhood, and vanished through the door of 
his own office. 

Markum and the captain did not shake hands. 
merely bowed to each other across the room. 

There was something noticeably lacking about the 
Frenchman this afternoon, Markum observed. It was, 
perhaps, his habitual air of youthful gaiety, his smile. 
Advancing to the chair Trumpett had vacated, he permitted 
a dark, vertical cleft to rise between his brows. 

He was possessed of what Norcia termed Jair de 
noblesse, this Captain Leuvre, conducting himself with a 
military hauteur born of sources more profound than 
training for parades. 


“Has he got the nerve to 


“T invited 


If you won’t mind leaving me 


He may as 


They 


























Norcia had grown more beautiful during their two years of marriage. 


“T don’t know why you sent for me, Mr. Markum,” he 
said, seating himself stiffly, “but I am very glad that you 


did. It gives me an opportunity to express my gratitude 
and appreciation.” 

Markum arched his brows inquisitively. 

“And for what do you owe me gratitude and apprecia- 
tion, Captain?” he queried. 

“For the grace with which you accepted Norcia’s 
request.” 

“Oh.” Markum nodded. 
that, Captain. 


“T deserve no thanks for 
I had no alternative.” It sent an odd pang 


through him to hear his wife mentioned so intimately, as 
if she already belonged to this man; it made him feel 
more acutely than ever that he was nothing more than 
an obstacle who had pleasantly consented to remove 
himself. 

But his lean features did not divulge the pain. Instead, 
they had assumed the smile of a kindly old gentleman, 
tolerant, self-effacing, indulgent. Markum clasped his 
fingers on the edge of the desk and gazed down at them. 

“Captain,” he said slowly, “I have invited you here 
because I wish to discuss certain [Continued on page 7 4| 
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AN HALLIDAY felt a touch of the 
old restlessness upon him 

This dissatisfaction with his life was 
an annual phenomenon. The earthy 
scents of spring—pink foam of peach 
blossoms against a turquoise sky— 
the sickle moon glimpsed through fra- 
branches—all these things had 
power to awaken his ridiculous and 
vague longings. There was nothing as 
definite as a formulated desire to dis- 
turb his peace of mind. 

Other men wanted fame or riches or 
amours, things which 


gile 


soul-shaking 


could be pursued and sometimes won. 
Halliday possessed enough of wealth. 
In fame he had no interest, even con- 
sidering public acclaim a somewhat 


vulgar achievement. As for 
women He had been 
married eleven years and 
some old-fashioned rigidity P ° i. 
of outlook had kept him 
faithful to his wife. 

He had once read that religious orientals in- 
duced trances by the contemplation of a circle’s 
perfection. A man’s life should be like that, 
he thought a little wearily, a perfect circle, 
whose meaningfulness lulled him into forget- 
ting the general imperfection and stupidity of 
the universe. His awn life was so imperfectly drawn— 
there was some essence, some exaltation he had missed 

Halliday dropped the bridle on his horse’s neck and sat 
staring across the tender green slopes of the park. The 
May sun, filtering through budding tree-tops struck dia- 
mond flashes from the smooth surface of the lake. Some- 
where the morning song of a bird rose skyward thrillingly. 

These early rides were deeply satisfying to Halliday. 
This hour of silence prepared him for the bedlam of the 
later day. Almost always the park was deserted, with the 
muted roar of the city seemingly far off. 

It is said that congenital discontent will keep a man 
young. Certainly Ian Halliday looked considerably less 
than his thirty-six years; looked, too, more the young 
ascetic than the stock-broker. There were things in his 
face that have nothing to do with Wall Street. Perhaps 
that was why it happened. 

\round the curve of the road flashed a bay horse ridden 
by a girl whose eyes were clear as the morning. Between 
her red lips she held a spray of yellow flowers, wrenched 
from some roadside shrub. As she passed the spot where 
Halliday sat musing their gazes met, and on some way- 
ward impulse she tossed the branch of bloom to him. 

‘Pan lives!” she cried, the joy in her face spilling over 
into words, and sped away like a winged messenger of fate. 

Halliday’s motion to follow her was purely reflex and 


hoe 
\ . 
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She tossed the branch of bloom to 


immediately checked. She had not been that kind, he 
reflected. The girls cne wanted to follow never were! Her 
gesture and words had been the gay hail of one soul to 
another engaged in the same search, and capable of no 
other interpretation. 

The yellow flowers smelled of sap. Halliday thrust the 
spray in his coat and gathered up the reins. 

Back in his correct and ordered house in the East Sixties, 
the whole incident assumed the unreality of a dream. 
Nevertheless, he placed the flowers carefully in water be- 
fore going down to his solitary breakfast. 

There were letters; the usual pleas for contributions, a 
few invitations, a fat envelope addressed in Marian’s 
smart, angular script. Halliday laid this aside, then, 
ashamed of his reluctance, opened it with one impatient 
motion. 


His wife wrote with dutiful attention to detail. She was 





The Story of a Man who, Seeking 
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him and sped away like a winged messenger of fate. 


everything so beautiful 

cook turning out very well Ian, Jr. a perfect 
wild Indian. She’d promised him a rifle. Was that all 
right? Every one well Lots of love. 

Pan lives! Lots of love Nonsense! 

“There was a telephone call for you, sir,” the butler 
told him. “A Mr. Jack Morton. He said you’d remember 
him and to please call the Angels’ Club.” 

Halliday’s mind went back to New Haven days. Jack 
Morton! It was twelve years since he’d seen that gentle- 
man. Jack who’d signed a movie contract before his 
sheepskin was framed; who’d been seen wearing his Phi 
Beta Kappa key at a movie magnates’ luncheon! But 
irrelevance always had been the breath of life to Jack. 
Halliday’s lips twitched into a smile. 

“Get the Angels’ Club,” he ordered briefly. 

Morton’s voice, curiously undistorted and unchanged 


glad they’d come up early 


ROMANCE, 
Found 
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clarified Halliday’s memories 
of him amazingly. That little 
trick he had when excited of 
slurring final consonants— 
running whole words together 
Good old Morton! 

“How did you manage to 
be up so early?” Halliday in- 
quired amusedly, 

“Up all! night,” Morton in- 
formed him. “I want to see 
you. Busy tonight?” 

“Nothing that can’t be got 
out of.” 

“Good. I’m here for the 
opening of my new picture. 
What say to a party after- 
wards? First the Club Al- 
varez, going on from there to 
Joe Dickinson’s Peach 
of a crowd. You and Mrs. 
Halliday’'ll like ‘em S 
my night to howl.” 

“Marian’s out of town, but I’ll come, of course,” Halli- 
day accepted. “Care to dine with me first?” 

“Can’t be done, thanks, old man.” 

“Then I'll see you about twelve.” 

“Check.” 

Halliday left the telephone feeling more than his age. 
The contact with Morton’s blithe youthfulness caused his 
own life to seem increasingly stodgy and dull. And yet 
Morton was only two years younger than himself. 

Driving downtown he speculated upon his friend’s 
career. Every boy dreamed of doing, when he grew un, 
the things which Morton in the course of his day’s work 
actually achieved—heroic rescues of beauty in distress, 
shipwrecks, life on desert islands, piracy. Was that, Halli- 
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day wondered, the reason for the actor's incredible young- 
ness, his gaiety? 

Once at the office, however, he resolutely put from his 
mind such personal conjectures. His company was float- 
ing a new bond issue and until late in the afternoon Halli- 
day was busy. It was not until he was dressing for dinner 
that the sight of a spray of yellow flowers on the table in 
his room recalled to him the events of the morning. 

Pan lives! But a long way from Wall Street, he 
amended grimly And it was spring! 

At the Club Alvarez Morton was waiting with his party, 
a dozen celebrities of society 
and the stage, a critic or two, 
the most beautiful and most 
divorced woman in America, 

a minor poet major in 
charm. 

“We're only stopping here 
for a few dances and a high 
ball or two,” he explained to 
Halliday as they met. “The 
big show’s at the Dickinson’s 
apartment. We're pushing off 
in half a minute.” He grin 
ned. “The girl in red would 
like to know you better,” he 
suggested wickedly. “Apply 
yourself.” 

And Halliday did. But 
the child’s technique was not 
sufficiently subtle to interest 
him, and it was with relief that he heard the motion to 
adjourn. 

The Dickinson show promised better. For one thing 
there was a retired dining room where drinks could be had 
Thither, Halliday promised himself, he would 
But for Mor- 


in peace 
retreat and let the evening wag itself away. 
ton he’d long ago have sought home and bed. 

So, having dufifully danced with his hostess and once 
with the girl in red, Halliday edged craftily towards the 
dining room, avoiding the Delilah glances of a score of 
pretty flappers as he went. These youngsters were so 
damned frank, he thought irritably. Made a man feel like 
a barbertd Samson unless he dragged them off to the first 
secluded spot 

The dining room was at the moment deserted. He mixed 
himself a stiff Scotch and soda and carried it through the 
open French windows to an awninged balcony where 
wicker chairs invited And then he saw her, sitting so 
that the light streaming from within, the room enveloped 
her in a pale radiance. 

Thin, shimmering ankles, rounded knees beneath the 
green froth of a chiffon frock, a fillet of silver leaves band- 
ing her smooth, black bob. Halliday stared shamelessly, 
troubled by a growing sense of familiarity. The girl, un- 
concerned by his scrutiny, probed her frosted drink for 
the cherry bobbing in its depths. 

\s her lips closed over the fruit, she lifted her eyes and 
returned his gaze with one as frank. Her lips parted in 
an inscrutable smile that showed small, pointed teeth. 

“Let's be jolly old Britishers, what, and call the roof 
introduction enough,” she suggested. 

“We met this morning in the park,” Halliday reminded 
her. “And besides, | know your name. It’s Diana.” 

“Not even Diana,” she denied mockingly. 

“But you are you?” : 

“Rather! I saw you come in and wondered how long 
before telepathy would triumph, and you'd find me.” 

Her voice with its slight edge of huskiness charmed him. 

“And I thought I had gone just to hunt a drink,” he 
marveled 

She leaned back and regarded him sardonically from be- 
tween half-closed lids. : 

“What were you thinking about this morning?” 

Halliday became grave. 
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“Tt sounds ridiculous,” he replied, “but I didn’t know 
—until I saw you.” 

At his tone the bantering light faded from the girl’s face. 

“And then?” she inquired. 

“Then it seemed for a moment as if I'd found the 
answer to lots of questions Don’t ask me how, or 
what I mean. It’s too difficult of explanation A 
feeling, unsupported by any logical foundation But— 
you ran away.” Halliday came to himself with 4 jerk. 
Recollection of his responsibilities flowed in upon him. 
“I've no right,” he ended heavily, “to say these things to 
you.” 

The girl’s laughter held a mocking note. She swayed 
toward him and he saw that her eyes were hard and bright 
as sapphires. 

“And how are all the little ones?” 

Halliday winced momentarily but when he looked at her 
again the eyes, chameleon fashion, had changed, were 
shadowed and faintly wistful. 

“There's only one,” he confessed, “ten years old. 
rather—sold on him.” 

“Yes.” 

The acquiescence of her monosyllable awoke in him the 
desire to confide. 

“You know,” he said, “how one seems to be searching 
for something—some living perfection or ultimate beauty. 
Well, for a time I thought I had found it in him. But 
children,” he added, “belong so completely to their 
mothers That failed me very soon.” 

“IT know what you mean. I’ve searched, too,” she 
admitted. ‘“There’ve been glimpses—on windy hills. The 
sea, the speedometer registering seventy, a midnight mass, 
or a kiss gives one the feeling Purely sensuous, I 
suppose.” 

“No!” Halliday’s denial was passionately convinced. 

“Well? Shall we—search for it together?” 

Eyes grave, lips just touched with mockery, tanned 
fingers plucking the folds of her gown, she considered him 
for what seemed an ageless minute. 

Subtly excited, more than a trifle exalted, Halliday’s 
eyes searched her face. Then he smiled. 

“Let’s!” he cried daringly. “Diana! 
your other name.” 

“Tt’s Kay,” she told him, “Kay Westover. 

“Tan Halliday.” 

“Well, Ian, I’m going home.” She rose, stretched to 
her lithe height, and leaned over the balcony railing. “‘See! 
the street lamps are blinking out.” 

In the early morning light her smile was elusively 
tender. 

“I’m seeing you home, of course.”’ 

“T’ve a dizzy B. F. somewhere about. 
lieve in fairies. Shall we shake him?” 

“Of course.” 

While she disappeared to get her wrap Halliday sought 
out Morton. 

“If you do me as good a turn every twelve years I've no 
complaint coming,” he said. 

Morton raised quizzical eyebrows. 

“Who is she?” he asked. And as Kay, all black and 
green and silver, appeared at the further end of the room 
the actor gnashed his teeth in well-simulated rage. 

“Oh my ears and whiskers,” he groaned, “where’ve you 
been keeping her!” 

“In a hollow tree—in Avalon,” Halliday admitted con- 
fidentially. “Good night, and many thanks.” 

During the ride home Kay remained very silent, and 
Halliday, grateful for the opportunity this gave him to sort 
his impressions, made no attempt to force conversation. 
Now and again she smiled at him, her white teeth glim- 
mering briefly. But scarcely a word was exchanged until 
he had seen her to her door. 

“Would you ride with me tomorrow,” he asked then, “at 
eight-thirty. Or is that too early?” 

Kay counted up. Smiled at him again. 


I'm 


1 don't know 


And yours?” 


He doesn’t be- 








“Of course not,” she 
said. “Four hours is 
enough sleep for any 
ambitious young girl!” 

That ride was the 
first of many. 

Almost daily they 
met and frequently 
Halliday _ telephoned 
orders to his office, re- 
maining with Kay un- 
til the day and most 
of the night had been 
exhausted in their end- 
less search for plea- 
sure. The girl played 
beautifully. She was 
possessed of many 
moods and never was 
he certain which would 
be in the ascendency 
Kay would be a hoy- 
den at the most cor- 
rect luncheon place 
and a grande dame at 
a roadside hot-dog 
stand; one moment 
tender as a June sky 
and the next a satiri- 
cal Banshee who mad- 
dened him with her 
vagaries. 

It was a queer rela- 
tionship in that it so 
completely fell short 
of the accepted ideas 
as to what friendship 
between a married man 
and a girl must inevit- 
ably mean. True 
there was an exhilirat- 
ing sense of danger be- 
tween them; but May 
passed and June began 
and still their gay 
comradeshipcontinued, 
unmarred by a single 
passionate admission. 

Kay was of a type 
which did not exist a 
quarter of a century 
ago. Young, well-born 
independent, with lim- 
itless freedom, she was 
frank almost to the 
point of bad taste, but 
possessed a rather 
well-developed sense of 
ethics for a person so 
regardless of conven- 
tion. 

She lived with her 
father in an astonish- 
ingly huge and hideous 
house on the Drive. 
Westover was sixty, a 
gentle, aloof man 
whose passion in life 
was fishing. Cccasion 
ally he emerged from 
his preoccupation with 
dry flies and steel rods 
to tell Kay she was too 
thin. And for a [Con- 
tinued on page 90) 
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OWN the hall he caught sight of a blond head 
and a dark head close together. Tommy—Kay! 
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The 


Story of a Reckless Aviator 


and 


the Girl He Left Behind Him 


7 1 know that Carol Banks had the 
reputation of being a rum-hound and a 
roughneck but there’s more to it than appears 
on the surface. People back in his home town 
say that he got just what was coming to him, 
und after what they heard about his parties 
in London and Paris no one could be surprised. 
And he used to be such a quiet well-behaved 
lad, too, before he joined the army. Bah! 

They don’t know the half of it and what 

they do know is wrong. I knew Carol well, 
roomed with him off and on for over six 
months. He’s put me to bed many a night. 
Neither one of us could ever turn in until the 
other one was brought in because we couldn't 
get off our alone. You know those 
snappy English boots! I’ve forgotten where I 
first met him, maybe it was on the boat going 
over, maybe it was at Oxford or around the 
Savoy Bar. We were at various squadrons 
all over England, learning to fly as officers of 
the Royal Flying Corps—though we were really 
only American cadets. But the meaner our own 
army was to us, the nicer the British treated us, 
and they made us officers automatically. 

It was up in Scotland that we got to be good 
friends. I was in Ayr in February at the 
Stunt School, which was the last step in train- 
ing before going out to the Front. 

Che pilots and instructors were sort of careless up there, 
and we had some bad luck. There were about sixty 
officers there when I arrived, fifteen of them Americans; 
and we buried four my first week. We lost six Americans 
the next week, which made a funeral every day as we 
could only hold one at a time on account of having only 
one American flag More Americans were coming in 
from Turnberry all the time, however, so our outfit kept 
increasing in spite of the wholesale interments. And it 
was bad enough to have to be pall-bearers for our own 
men, but when some U. S. naval officers came up to take 
the course we had to bury them, too! 

My roommate got killed one day, and the next morning 
breezed in and announced he was my new room- 
mate. He helped me pack up my friend’s kit and looked 
the situation over. He decided that we were all looking 
like we had the pip and it was high time some one pro- 
a little cheer before we went out to dig our own 


boots 


(aro 


vided 
graves 
Now 


leading 


that was where Carol shone brightest—cheer- 
He had collected an elaborate set of American 
bar utensils—and an assortment of extracts, essences, and 
substitutes. Before Carol had Seen a few weeks at a 
station every one would be caliing for a Remas Fizz or a 
Fishhouse punch. Moreover he had a knack, a sort of 
system of organizing binges wherever he went. 1 never 
saw him fall down on the job. 

There were about thirty of us quartered in a big house 
in Ayr and before dinner that night Carol came up in 
the anteroom with a big bath pitcher full of Bronx 
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(ome. 


cocktails. Where he got the ingredients is beyond me 
but he always had them. You could put him down in 
the desert of Sahara and he’d be cracking ice in ten 
minutes. 

Instead of repeating the last words of poor old Bill, 
everybody was shortly engaged in hitting the high notes 
on “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

After dinner we all went to the little vaudeville show 
that was the only public amusement the town boasted, 
and made ourselves very noisy and obnoxious. There 
was one act that consisted of two Hawaiians playing 
steel guitars and a girl doing a hula and thumping a 
ukulele. It made us homesick and we decided we’d give 
them a party afterward. Carol went behind the scenes 
to arrange it. He came back walking across the stage, 








By 


ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS 


and climbed into the box by stepping on the bass drum. 
He announced that the two men would be pleased but 
the lady couldn’t accept our invitation. She was sister 
to the big guitar player and he didn’t allow her out late. 

So we took the two Hawaiians and their guitars around 
to the house and Carol mixed up some punch. When I 
say punch [ flatter him. I helped him mix it and after 
I saw what went into it I never expected to drink any of 
it. But after I tasted it I apologized. It was made of 
Scotch whiskey, some odd fruit juices, French vermouth, 
Benedictine, and champagne. And in spite of that it 
tasted like it came out of a silver ladle. 

Carol worked on the Hawaiians overtime. In a half 
hour they had told us their real names, and were doing 
things to their guitars that made them sound like steam 


One of the Authentic Characters 


in the Forthcoming ‘Book, 


‘War Birds” 


7E WERE kissed 

by all the sales- 

girls, who told us it 

was entirely imper- 

sonal and pour la 
victoire. 


calliopes. Then, as soon as the party was in full blast, 
Carol edged me away and said to me, “Keep those two 
panatelas full of punch for a while. If they try to leave, 
trip ‘em up and hold ’em till I get back.” 

I kept them full all right. One of them got up on the 
piano and fell off and broke his guitar, and kept sobbing 
around the rest of the evening over it. Swore he couldn’t 
get another nearer than Honolulu, and that a six month’s 
tour would have to be canceled. 

I don’t remember much about the rest of it but I do 
recall putting a Scotsman to bed. He had on his kilts 
and we laid him down on some springs and covered him 
up, not thinking that he would get cold from underneath 
He came to next morning with his knees frozen. 

When I woke up I looked over at Carol's bed. He 
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was awake and jumped up as bright and fresh as a daisy. 

“Well,” said I, “what happened to you along in the cool 
of the evening?” 

“I'll give you three guesses,” says he. 

“IT don’t need but one,” I told him. 
with the sister. Has she a friend?” 

“Bright boy,” says he, “go ahead.” And that was all I 
got out of him. s 

But that’s the sort of fellow Carol was. Always up 
to mischief, always organizing a party, but never passing 
out himself. He was just naturally alcoholic—in that 
he loved likker and all that went with it. But he wasn’t 
a drunkard. He never got sloppy and came unraveled. 
Likker was just his natural medium and he worked with 
it like a sculptor with clay. 

He was a good natural pilot and had a fine education. 
He had no difficulty with his routine work. The only 
responsibility he ever assumed was the office of bartender, 
a duty which he performed in a way that won all hearts 
and landed him in the seat on the right of the C. O. 


“You had a date 


NE day he and I were sitting out on the airdrome 

watching a plane maneuvering at a thousand feet. 
It was a Sop Camel that was trying to stay in firing 
position on the tail of an S. E. The S. E. did a steep 
right-hand climbing turn, and the Camel tried to follow 
but fell off in a quick spin. Twice around went the 
Camel, its nose 
pointed down; then 
we saw it straighten 
out. But the pilot 
must. have been 
nervous because he 
overdid the checking 
and the Camel be- 
gan to spin to the 
left as fast as it had 
to the right. He was 
very low now. As 
he checked the left 
turn, and before he 
could pull the nose 
up, the Camel dove 
into the ground. 

“Another funeral,” 
I remarked sorrow- 
fully as the ambu- 
lance dashed across 
the airdrome. 

“Poor devil,” 
said Carol. “Wonder 
who it was. Prob- 
ably another sailor. 
I’ve buried so many 
American naval of- 
ficers I ought to 
draw a Navy pen- 
sion. 

“T think I'll write 
Daniels and tell him 
a Sopwith Camel 
won't turn to the 
right.” 

“Well, somebody 
ought to tell him 
that before he runs 
out of aviators. 
Rotten business this 
We're losing half 
our men before we 
even get to the 
Front and I under- 
stand out there the 
average life of a 
pilot is forty-eight 


AROL fought the Huns 

4while his flight commander 

flew his crippled plane to crash 
in No Man’s Land. 


Drawing by Clayton Knight 
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hours. I hope I last the average time at any rate. Why 
in hell did I ever pick the flying corps?” 

“T’'ll bite—why did you?” I asked him. “I picked it 
because I could already fly and didn’t fancy walking.” 

“A woman,” said Carol. 

“Don’t kid me,” I told him. “No woman ever per- 
suaded you to get in this suicide club.” 

“No, she didn’t persuade me; she forced me.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, it was this way. I'd been crazy over this girl 
for years. One of the finest girls in the world but she 
was a flirt and she had my number. She could wrap 
me around her little finger any time she wanted to. But 
she didn’t seem to want to all the time. The only time 
that girl would ever show any interest in me was when 
I was about to trot away. Then she'd use a little come- 
hither salve and I’d come running back—to be discarded 
again. She’d break my heart about twice a year regularly. 
But she would always patch it up when I was about 
through with her, and keep me hanging around. I used 
to get mad as the devil at myself for letting her do it—but, 
hell, I couldn’t stop. When she’d come back to me she’d 
make up for all the heartaches she’d given me. And I 
really did love her. I didn’t know anything about how 
to handle women then.” 

“Are you an expert now?” I cracked at him. 

“No, but I’m able to hold my own all right. In the first 
place I’m so hard-boiled now that I don’t let any sweet- 
and-low interfere with my ideas. And in the second place 
as long as I don’t care anything about them I can usually 
handle the best of them without any trouble. It’s when 
you let your heart interfere with your head that the 
trouble arises.” 

“But I still don’t see how that made a pilot out of 
rou. 

“Well, Agnes and I had a big scrap. There was some 
talk of war then but nothing definite. I told her that this 
was the last time—I was through for good. She laughed 
and said that when she wanted me again she’d send for me 
and I’d come running back. That made me mad because 
I knew it was true. But I decided I’d fool her this time. 
I went out and got a couple of drinks and enlisted in this 
damn aviation section to make sure I wouldn’t go back to 
her. 

“T saw her a couple of times after that, but I was 
always careful to be thoroughly soused; and she dis- 
approved of drinking so heartily that the matter was 
settled right there on that basis. I’ve been drinking and 
going to funerals ever since.” 


“T was sitting in jail with my back to the wall, 
And a red-headed woman was the cause of it all,” 


I sang for him. 
“Shut up,” said he, “and let’s go find out who that was 
in the Camel.” 


E WENT down to London shortly after that, and 
fooled around town for a couple of weeks waiting 
on orders. Carol made good his boast about being a 
success with the ladies and punished a goodly supply of 
likker before we were sent out to the Front. Then we 
went out to an S. E. squadron near Amiens, where after 
some preliminary training we began doing regular patrols. 
Carol was good, there was no denying it. He got a 
Hun in flames the third week and was given command of 
the bar. And the parties he organized all over Northern 
France did not prevent him from collecting a couple of 
citations. He and the flight commander were out looking 
for two-seaters one day over by Armentiéres when they 
ran into five Pfaltz scouts. They got two of them and 
Carol fought the other three in a rear guard action while 
the flight commander flew his crippled plane back to 
crash in No Man’s Land. Another day he set fire to 
two balloons and came back with his plane shot so full of 
holes that it looked like a Swiss [Continued on page 92] 












EARILY she 
made her way 

from theatrical man- 
ager to booking agent, 
looking for a job. 


By 
MILES OVERHOLT 


She thought she wanted a 
Screen Career, 
but she reckoned without 


Her Slow-Motion Lover 


os OVE,” said Jimmy McCool in one of his bursts of 
originality, “is what makes the world go round.” 
“My! You don’t tell me!” smiled Maisie Jennings. 
“And so love makes the world go around?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Jimmy solemnly. 
that accounts for the dizzy blondes.” 
“Well—that and a sweetie with the hip disease,” ad- 
mitted Maisie. 
“The which?” wondered Jimmy McCool. 
“The fellow with something on the hip,” smiled Maisie. 
But Jimmy was away on ahead of her. 
“Cupid certainly works in a mysterious way his wonders 


“And I guess 


OCK 
TURTLE 






to perform,” he mused poetically—it being spring and 
all. “Seems like the little feller must have run plumb 
out of arrows, and instead the son-of-a-gun is now using 
dumb-dumb bullets.” 

“Or giving folks a shot in the arm,” supplemented 
Maisie. 

“Tt is for just some such silly reason that I am wonder- 
ing when you are going to marry me,” said Jimmy McCool, 
with a grim look that belongs only on the face of a 
thirty-day note. Which was the way that Mr. James 
McCool, owner of the XP cattle ranch, framed probably 
his thirty-ninth proposal to Maisie Jennings, of 
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the J-inverted-J ranch 
miles away. 


similar 


forty 
Thirty-eight 
conversations must have 
taught him what to 
expect 
“Why, 


ever get 


where did you 
such a_ wild 
notion as that?’ won 
dered Maisie. “I don’t 
intend to marry any oné 
well anyway not 
you 
' “Not me! Gosh, 
that’s funny,” grunted 
Jimmy Why—lI al 
ways thought you—we 
I didn’t know you felt 
You 


that way about me 


sure you aren't thinking 


of some one else—some 
stranger or somebody? 

“Well, don’t let a 
little thing like that 
worry you,” said the 
girl. “I feel that way 
about hundreds of thou 
sands of good men and 
true—well, true men 
anyway 

Oh, 
Jimmy 

Oh, my, yes,” went 
on Miss Jennings. 
“There are any number 
of men I have no inten 
marrying. But 

’ I am going to 
tell a secret Listen 
carefully—I’m going to 
be a great actress 

‘No!”’ ejaculated the 
young man. ‘Who told 
you? 

“Maisie,” 
Maisie 

“Kidding 
Jimmy 

“Hey! What do you 
think I have been going 
back East to dramatic 
school for, and studying 
my head off and getting 
polished and buffed and 
rebuffed? Huh?” 

Well I} ] bite 
Why?” grinned James 

he answer is so | 
footlights 

“Hm!” said Jimmy 

‘Dad is in favor of it, 

‘Huh!” snorted Jimmy. 

“Yes. Why?” 

‘Your dad doesn’t want me hanging around near—you! 
It's his slick way of getting rid of me, the dear old feller. 
Which isn’t what he is at all, only he’s your dad and that 
prevents me from stating facts,” said Mr. McCool, biting 


muttered 


tion ol 
i you 


replied 


you,” said 


can knock ’em dead from the 


too. , 
“Know why?’ 
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. . And so Iam wondering when you are going to marry me,”’ said Jimmy McCool. 


off six other words that would have fitted much better. 

“Why, that isn’t the reason at all,” argued the girl. “I 
don’t suppose he ever gave you a second thought.” 

“I’m sure he didn’t,” said Jimmy. “He still hangs onto 
that first thought, and that’s what the matter is. He 
never got over it when I fenced up that spring—my own 
spring, too—over on the Tum-a-lum River.” 

“I’m sure you are mistaken,” defended Maisie. “But, 
be that as it may, I’m going to be America’s sweetheart one 
of these fine days. And so we will now draw the subject 








It was perhaps his thirty-ninth proposal to Maisie Jennings. 


of love and marriage tq a close, thanking you for your 
kind attention.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Jimmy. “Only we won’t. Maybe for 
the time being, but in view of the fact that I’ve been 
proposing marriage to you for the past seven years till it 
has become a habit, I fear me that it will not be so 
easily dismissed.” 

So saying Mr. James McCool retrieved his Stetson and 
migrated back to his own bailiwick. 

Jimmy McCool coddled an extensive cow establishment 


on the Tum-a-lum River 
in Nevada which was so 
far from the madding 
throngs that the owls 
hooted in the daytime. He 
raised cows, cactus, and 
hades. Jimmy was twenty- 
five years of age and he 
would have married Maisie 
when he was twenty-one, 
except that Maisie wouldn’t 
have him. 

Maisie Jennings was the 
only child of Christopher 
Jennings, owner of the J- 
inverted-J ranch. Old Man 
Jennings owned half the 
county and a couple of 
cows, besides. He had 
more money than good 
nature, and Jimmy looked 
to him like a piece of tripe. 

“Tf somethin’ fatal with 
sharp claws onto it would 
come along an’ scratch that 
feller McCool into a platter 
of Hungarian goulash, why, 
it wouldn’t be enough to 
satisfy me,” opined Mr. 
Jennings to his nineteen- 
year-old daughter. “Every 
time I see him ridin’ onto 
the ranch I can feel my 
arteries harden.” 

“Why, Dad, Jimmy’s 
one of the finest boys I 
know,” defended Maisie. 

“Yeh—so’s your Old 
Man!” scoffed her father. 
And in a day or two he 
subtly suggested that 
Maisie had better be pack- 
ing her things if she ex- 
pected to start dazzling 
Broadway. 


O BACK Maisie went 
to New York without 
saying good-bye to Jimmy 
McCool; and prepared her- 
self to make Ethel Barry- 
more hard to remember. 
Maisie was a magazine 
cover, a Miss America and 
a queen of a harvest fes- 
tival all in one. But she 
didn’t set Broadway on its 
ears. She didn’t become a featured actress. She didn’t 
even get a job. 

For a year, including the summer months, she trudged 
in a taxicab from theatrical manager to booking agent; 
wearily she made her way from office to office, often down 
to her last cent—unless she wrote a check—and the only 
reason she didn’t starve to death there in the great city 
was because she always had a balance of about five 
thousand dollars in the bank. 

But at last she became [Continued on page 77} 
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wo New Lovers 


Under the 


“WT WANT my little girl. She needs the 
sort of home I can give her. It isn't 

fair—I despise the antiquated social code 
that would crucify me if I claimed her 
openly!” 

The woman who sat in the visitor’s chair 
on the other side of my desk was beautiful, young, 
successful to a high degree. She is ostensibly the con- 
firmed spinster daughter of a well-known family; a college 
graduate, she has won for herself at the age of thirty- 
seven an enviable place in her profession, with correspond- 
ing income and influence. Only this woman and myself 
know that hidden away in the country is a ten-year-old 
girl, a “war baby,” who has the right to call her mother. 
It was concerning the future of this child that she had 
come to consult me as a practising astrologer. 

“Understand, | wanted my baby,” her rebellious voice 
rushed on. “I met him—her father—in Paris. I was 
doing war work there. So was he. He was married, but 
he came to me, and I—” she lifted her chin proudly— 
“wanted the greatest experience 
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call the Piscean Age, civilization built up 

an elaborate system of politics, ethics, and 

economics. That system constitutes our 

present day—or perhaps we had better say 
yesterday’s—civilization. The reason for 

this, according to astrology, is that Jupiter, 

The Ruler, is the planet governing the sign Pisces; and 
Earth, influenced by the spirit of Jupiter, established her 
demagogues and dictators and power of all kinds. Now 
Earth has passed out from the sign of Pisces with its 
monarch Jupiter into the sign of Aquarius, governed by 
the planet Uranus, the maddest and most upsetting in the 
whole Cosmos. Consequently everything formerly regarded 
as basic and fixed is turned topsy-turvy. In the actual 
solar system Uranus revolves upon its axis in exactly the 
opposite manner from that of all well-behaved planets, 
like Earth. The activities of the human mind coming 
under Uranus—and the planet has been in the ascendancy 
long enough now for most people to feel its influence 
more or less—likewise take a contrary course. In the 
overthrowing of kingdoms and em- 





any woman can know to be com- 
plete. I loved him and I wanted 
his child. I have never regretted 


pires, we have seen something of 
the influence of Uranus in politics 
since 1914; and we shall see more 





anything. I am proud of my beau- 
tiful daughter—and his. For my- 
self I want to acknowledge her— 
give her the love, the environ- 
ment, to which she is entitled. But 
the world won’t let me! My 
family—everybody—-would make 
life impossible for both her and 
me.” 

What could I say? What tried 
and true advice could I give this 
woman? There was silence in my 
office. And then she put into 
words what every astrologer has 
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very shortly. But the upheavals 
of Uranus in the relations of men 
and women are most important of 
all, for Aquarius, the sign in which 
our whole solar system is now 
progressing, is the sign of the di- 
vine Man-Woman, the creature in 
whose constitution is a_ fine 
counter-balance of both sexes with 
no exaggerated sex consciousness. 

Take a case in point—a new 
way of solving the old three- 
cornered problem. The wife told 
me the story. 





known for a long time, but what 





A man and woman, married 








society still refuses to countenance. 
“A lot of us today are different 
we don’t think or do things as our mothers and fathers 
did. We're living a new code of ethics—morals, if you 
will. Our experience and thought are eternally at war with 
the old rules and conventions. What is the world coming 
to?” 

I was glad that at last she had asked a question I could 
answer. Astrologers know what the world has come to. 
About 1885, roughly speaking, the world passed from the 
Piscean Age, in which humanity had been operating for 
two thousand years, into the Aquarian. For about forty 
years, then, Earth has been under a new, entirely different, 
and increasingly potent set of solar influences. And the 
results are beginning to get under our individual skins 
not enough, as my client pointed out, to cause society as 
a whole to make new laws, but decidedly enough to make 
many people rebel! Everybody admits life is amazingly, 
radically changed. It is the astrologer who knows why. 
And the “why” is important if we are going to meet these 
changed conditions without disaster. 

During the past twenty centuries, or what astrologers 
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when they were very young, came 
at the ages of about thirty to be 
excessively bored with each other. I mean bored. They 
did not quarrel. They had very decided mutual liking, 
respect and friendship—but none of these things is love. 
Meantime the husband fell in love with a woman friend 
of his wife. Was there recrimination and tragedy? On 
the contrary, being friends, the three were perféctly frank 
about it. The wife gave the husband a divorce. He 
married the other woman and now all three are happy 
and—mark this—still friends. 

How could they do it? Because, living in the Aquarian 
Age, they think that way. Would our parents have ap- 
proved? No; they couldn’t—because such “advanced” 
ideas never would have entered their heads. Our parents 
were of the Piscean Age. 

Since the rise of the Aquarian Age two new and distinct 
types of people have evolved, and are now maturing. They 
are known astrologically as Uranians and Neptunians, 
Uranus and Neptune being the two planets now in ruling 
power. These people are causing two new and distinct 
types of love affairs that une world, and particularly the 
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youth of the world, is 
experiencing. Very 
little, comparatively, 
is known about these 
people as yet, and 
they know as little 
about themselves. 
They are individuals 
of a higher octave, as 
it were, a more com- 
plex vibration. We 
do not understand 
them because we are 
not familiar enough 
with them—so they 
cause upheavals and 
we criticize. 

A Uranian love af- 
fair is the Bohemian 
kind of union, radical, 
unconventional, elemental; like that of the man who fell 
in love with his wife’s friend. Uranian people want to 
overthrow all existing systems, social, economic or ethical. 
They are strongly individual. There is little give or take 
in their make-up, but if they are determined to go their 
own ways they are equally willing you should go yours. 

Another example of such a marriage is the modern 
business or professional couple, husband and wife each 
attempting to develop separately and along individual 
lines. We have not yet learned to make this marriage 
successful in all cases, because our inherited social in- 
hibitions are still stronger than our actual manner of 
living. Literally dozens of married business women come 
to me bewailing their lack of freedom, the restrictions 
complained of being imposed by society rather than the 
husbands. 

“People have such suspicious, gossipy minds,” they say; 
which brings us to the second of the two new kinds of 
people—the Neptunians. 

The Neptunian affair is even more idealistic, and in its 
perfection what wiseacres have labeled as “no such 
animal”’—Platonic friendship. It may or may not result 
in marriage, according to the other relationships of the 
participating couple; but in any case the tie is intellectual 
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and a law unto itself. 
That this relationship 
between men and wo- 
men has not been 
successful in the past 
is patent; that society 
as organized is not 
ready to accept it as 
part of the code is 
also true. But I must 
believe that the con- 
dition is here; that 
great numbers of 
people are living it. 

Many modern wo- 
men have perfectly 
good men friends be- 
side their husbands. 
And vice versa. What 
these people are de- 
manding is to be permitted by the rest of the world to 
have these friendships in peace. They ask that no undue 
importance be attached to what, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is a perfectly normal and undisturbing relation- 
ship. As one man said.to me: “It’s what people say 
that puts us in bad with the world and with each other— 
not what we do or think ourselves.” 

Thus the “unrest” that everybody is talking about— 
the war between those who have assimilated the influence 
of the new solar age of Aquarius, and those who are still 
operating under the left-over of Pisces. 

All of which does not mean that our entire background 
is to be scrapped. Take the five conventional types of 
love affairs, for instance. These we will always have with 
us, reshaped somewhat undoubtedly, but recognizable 
just the same. 

How familiar they are . . . 

First, the Mercurial attraction commonly designated as 
“puppy love.” It is the schoolboy-and-girl attachment, 
rarely resulting in marriage. 

Second, the Venusian or typically romantic type. This 
is the ideal story-book love affair, expressing itself in gifts 
of flowers and candy, in moonlight rides—the ordinary. 
innocuous routine of youthful |Continued on page 121} 
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| OVEY SHELBY leaned forward to the sliver of 
4 mirror between the Pullman seats and adjusted her 
smart little rose felt hat for the twentieth time. Auto- 
matically she opened the brand-new lizard skin bag and 
brought out her compact; also for the twentieth time she 
nervously powdered her nose. It was a nice nose, with a 
charming hint of a tilt. She had nice eyes, too. They 
were pansy blue and thick-lashed and they had a bewitch- 
ing crinkle at the corners. 

She returned the compact to the bag and tried to fasten 
her attention on the scenery that flashed by. Funny round 
brown and gold hills with oil tanks perched on top; blue 
sky with flecks of sunlight shaken into it; glimpses of 
indigo water: all that loveliness was California. 

She pinched herself surreptitiously. It just didn’t seem 
possible that she was going to see Paxie in less than fifteen 
minutes. Paxie Jones, her very own man! In fifteen 
minutes the train would arrive in Oakland! Oh, glory, 
her knees were shaking with excitement. She was dying 
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to see him and yet she wasn’t. She supposed that 
all brides-to-be felt that way. She hadn’t seen Paxie in 
two whole months. He’d seem like a stranger. 

Paxie was Lieutenant—junior grade—Paxton Gregory 
Jones of the United States Navy. And today, the minute 
after she arrived in San Francisco or as soon as possible 
thereafter, Lovey Shelby was to become Mrs. P. G. Jones. 

Oh, glory, if only mother and dad and the twins were 
here, thought Lovey. Still it was rather romantic to be 
on her own for the first time. Of course the family had 
intended accompanying her, but at the last minute mother 
sprained her ankle and dad had the biggest case of his 
career at the bar. 

There had been a pretty difficult scene when she had 
insisted on leaving without them. Too, like all little 
towns, Shelbyville had buzzed over the unconventionality 
of Lovey Shelby going off to be married without the 
presence of her parents. 

But she had had to come. In such a little while Paxie 
would be gone for months and months and months. Today 
the whole fleet was going out from San Francisco harbor 
for a ten day maneuver; and after a few days at anchor 
again they were sailing for a three months war game in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and from there on a three months 
cruise to Australia and New Zealand and Samoa. 

As she had explained to the family, fate itself had 
planned for Paxie and Lovey. Just when they had 
thought that the world was a terrible place for two people 
who loved each other more than any other two people ever 
had; just when they had had to face the fact that Paxie’s 
ship, which had been ordered from the east coast to the 
west coast, was scheduled for the long maneuvers and the 
cruise, didn’t an almost unknown uncle of Paxie’s up and 
die and leave him money enough to get married on? If 
that wasn’t fate Lovey Shelby didn’t know what it was. 
It meant that they could marry and that she could go to 
Honolulu for the three months that the ships would be 
there and that she could wait there the three more months 
when they would be cruising in southern seas. 

And then when Paxie was expecting her soon to be on 
her way to San Francisco, mother’s ankle, and dad’s big 
case had about spoiled everything. There hadn’t been 
time for Paxie to secure leave and come to Shelbyville, 
which was in South Carolina. And oh, but how mother 
and dad had fussed when she had suggested going to San 
Francisco alone. It was not to be thought of. 

But Lovey Shelby had finally found the proper threat 
to bring her family around to her way of thinking. When 
she had given them their choice of letting her go to San 
Francisco to be married or of finding that she’d run away 
to go on the stage, they had collapsed and chosen the 
lesser evil. Dad said that she held the record for wearing 
down a strong man’s resistance in the shortest possible 
time. Beside, they knew Paxie and they liked him. And 
so here she was. 
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p= was almost up to her when she won to 
the policeman. ‘Please don’t let that man 
near me,” she begged. 





And today Paxie was to start his leave. Twelve whole 
days of it. The ships were sailing this morning for their 
maneuvers off the coast, but Paxie didn’t have to go along. 
He wouldn't have to report again until two days before the 
fleet got under way for Honolulu. They were to be 
married today and catch a train for Del Monte right after- 
ward. 

Del Monte! Twelve wonderful days of darling Paxie 
and golf and dancing in the evening and wearing all her 
lovely trousseau things. Twelve days to revel in being 
the well-beloved of the very nicest man in the U. S. N. 

Paxie was nice, A reminiscent smile lifted the corners 
of her pretty mouth. Lovey was tall and slim and Paxie 
just enough taller and just as slim. He had such heavenly 
straight legs and the dearest smile. She loved his taste in 
clothes, too. Very doggy and last word was Paxie. 

Only one thing bothered just a tiny bit her smile 
died. The girls certainly did fall for Paxie and he did 
have a line. Just look how Lora Calhoun had absolutely 
thrown herself at his head when he had spent that week- 
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end in Shelbyville last summer. Lora was a cat, too. She 
had had a lot to say about Lovey coming alone to San 
Francisco to be married. 

“Afraid he'll escape, Lovey?” she had taunted at the 
country club dance last week. “I have heard that the 
Australian girls are real beauties and | reckon you're wise 
to get him thoroughly married before you let him loose 
out there.” 

In his last two letters, Lovey mused thoughtfully, Paxie 
had mentioned going to two parties in San Diego, and as 
he put it, “taking care of Brick Collier’s sister who is 
visiting him. She is just a kid of seventeen and Brick 
asked me to help him out since he has a crush on the 
Admiral’s daughter and doesn’t want to waste his time 
trotting little sister about.’”’ Seventeen wasn’t so very 
young, thought Lovey. She was eighteen. Well, Mr. 
Paxton Jones could just count on being a one-woman man 
from now on. It was all very well to talk about trusting 
him, but he’d have to show Lovey Shelby. 

She viewed herself in the mirror once more, straightened 
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her Peter Pan collar and perked out the 
loops of her rose tie. Her heart jumped 
sideways and then settled down to a 
rapid thumping when she felt the train 
slowing 

“Is it Oakland?” she asked the porter 
in a husky whisper. She was too ex- 
cited to stand much more of this. 

“No’m. This yeah’s Berkeley. Oak- 
land in fi’ minutes.” 

It seemed like five hours. The train 
slowed to a snail’s pace but finally 
crawled into the dimness of the station 
shed. She was in a fever for the porter 
to lift the bags from the vestibule and 
put down his little bench. Golf bags, 
hat boxes, dressing-cases, valises 
would they never be out of the way. 

She was the first one out of the car. 
Now she would see Paxie. An instant 
and she would be swept off her feet and 
kissed rapturously before every one. 

Her eyes swept up and down the long 
platform. Busy redcaps sorted luggage, 
dozens of people were running to meet 
the travelers, every one was hurrying. 
Right and left her gaze sought the tall 
figure. Her heart had stopped beating, 
then raced on madly. There was not a 
sign of Paxie. 


fi platform was deserted when 
the porter called to her, “Better 
hurry up, miss, or you'll lose that ferry. 
Have to wait ten minutes for the next.” 

Of course! That was it! Paxie had 
missed the ferry from the San Francisco 
side. She would just wait until he came 
for her. 

Up and down the waiting-room she 
paced. Up and down, back and forth. 
Awful dragging minutes that seemed 
like days. When four ferries had come 
and gone again, a bewildered and 
smoldering Lovey decided that some- 
thing was wrong. Very, very wrong. 

But what could be? Only yesterday, 
in fact every day along the way, she 
had had a telegram from Paxie. He 
knew on what train she was coming. 


Abruptly the man asked her to walk up and down the room. It 


In every message he had told her of his eagerness to meet her. 
He had mentioned in his letter that they would have their 
wedding luncheon at the St. Francis Hotel. She would go there 
now and give him a chance to explain. But he would have to be 
EReyes awfully eloquent to make up for this dreadful mix-up. It was 
swept the only when the ferry had started across the bay that it struck 
platform. Lovey that some accident might have happened to Paxie. What 
There was not a selfish beast she had been to think only of herself and her dis- 
asign of Paxie! appointment. Suppose Paxie were hurt and in a hospital! She 
wrung her small hands and bit back the scalding tears. She had 
been so happy. She and Paxie both had been. Oh nothing 
dreadful like an accident could have taken Paxie from her. It 

must be just a mix-up about the train. 
At the hotel she anxiously inquired for Lieutenant Paxton 
Jones or for a message for her. The obliging clerk had heard of 
neither. Her heart descended with a thud to her small high- 

heeled slippers. 

She knew that she was going to cry in a moment and she hated 
having any one see her weakness. She registered in the big book, 
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news of Paxie there. Yes, they would have known had 
any naval officer met with an accident up to the time 
the ships sailed. Nothing of the sort had occurred. 

Dully, Lovey hung up the receiver. She just couldn’t 
ask any more questions there. She would have to tell 
her story and be shamed before a lot of naval officers. 
Never! She had the Shelby pride and it wasn’t going 
to be dragged in the dust by any one by the name of 
Jones. She dried her tears with a resolve to shed no 
more. 

It was perfectly plain that nothing out of the way 
had befallen this Jones person. Her blue eyes snapped 
fire. The truth of the matter was that he’d probably 
just plain changed his mind. And to make it worse, he 
hadn’t been man enough to come and tell her so. Why, 
it was as plain as day. No matter what had happened 
he could have left a message for her. Even if at the 
last moment his leave had been recalled, it was the 
simplest thing in the world to radio her, either on the 
train or at the St. Francis. 

No, it was the case of another girl. He was probably 
in love with that horrid seventeen-year-old creature he 
had been rushing, under the guise of doing her brother 
a favor. Oh, Lovey Shelby was through with men for 
good and all. There were no good ones—excepting dad. 

What would mother and dad say? Why hadn't she 
listened to dad? He had pointed out to her that while 
they liked Paxie, they didn’t really know him very well. 
And now look what he had turned out to be. 

All that long day and the next Lovey Shelby waited. 
She didn’t know what else to do. There was a chance 
that even now a message might come. She had called 
the telegraph and radio offices to make sure that there 
had been no mistake in delivery. They had nothing 
for Miss Lovey Shelby. 

At the end of that second horrible day she was sure 
of but one thing. Never. never would she return to 
Shelbyville and admit to her family and her friends 
that she had been jilted. On that awful yesterday of 
her arrival she had sent mother and dad a telegram. 
She had promised to send it the very moment after she 
was married, and she had known that they would be 
worried sick if it did not arrive promptly. She hadn’t 
quite lost hope then, and so she had sent them a mes- 
sage that read: 





EVERYTHING OVER WELL AND HAPPY WILL 
WRITE IN A FEW DAYS 
LOVEY 


The family would think that the wedding was over. 
Well, she couldn’t help how they translated her words. 
And she would write them in | Continued on page 117) 


was well, thought Lovey, that she knew how a model should walk ¢ 
+ 


he attend to them, and was shot to the tenth floor in the twinkling rit 
of an eye. The bell-boy closed the door on the outside just in | 
time. She couldn’t have held the flood-gates of her woe another 
moment. Where, oh, where, was that Paxton Jones? 
When she was pretty well cried out, the thought of an accident 
to Paxie crawled back into her bruised mind and did its best to 
drive her mad. 
If only she knew what to do. She might call the police. Yes, 
that was it. If Paxie had had an accident, the police would 
know. She caught at the clumsy phone book and found the 
number. It seemed hours before she got through her call. 
No, no one by the name of P. G. Jones was on the blotter, she 
was told. There was Henry Jones, laborer, aged forty-six, and 
Washington Jones, colored, aged twenty-five. Oh, the person “TYORTURED 
wanted was a naval officer? Well, she had better call the and blind- 
Twelfth Naval District Headquarters. They could give her all ed with doubt, 
that information. Lovey danced 
She called Navy Headquarters. Again disappointment. No on. 
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i= gilly, Hope, can’t wait to get to his uke and play me into 
the discard. He’s sure I’m out when the lady votes him ‘‘too 
clever for words.”’ 


F WE hadn’t been rained out at Galveston I wouldn’t 
have listened to the proposition Tavish McNash made 
me and “Gentleman” Garrity. 

But when the bout between “Gentleman” and “Big Joe” 
Mears was postponed indefinitely on account of one of 
those Gulf of Mexico cloudbursts—which dislocated the 
promoter and every seat in the ball park—-me and Garrity, 
so far as cash went, was left flatter than a bride’s first 
cake. We had return tickets to old Chi but that was all. 
We had been broke when we left there, which was why I 
hadn't stopped to yell for a guarantee. As this Galveston 
show was an open air bout with percentage, and as Mears 
was fighting when the seven Sutherland sisters was 
debutantes, it had looked like a pushover. But—as the 
bird remarked who got horribly sunburned trying to get 
across with the beauty at the beach—we reckoned without 
nature. 

The day before the bout half the moisture in the 
universe plays a ten minute stand at Galveston; and we 
was promptly washed up. We had run up a large hotel 
bill and that’s the only break we collected. The cloud- 
burst played a duet, leaving town accompanied by our 
hotel. The last I seen of our room it was going over the 
ball park headed for Key West and Garrity was in it. He 
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dropped into the Guli, though, and man- 
aged to get ashore. I said good-bye to 
the hotel proprietor parked on the only 
thing left anchored, the safe, and he has 
the crust to want to know is I checking 
out. “Checkin’ out!” I yells. “Hell! 
Your hotel’s checked out.” 

On top of al] this trouble, Joe Blimp, who promoted the 
bout, took advantage of the zephyr to blow or be blown 
for parts unknown with the advance ticket sale; so when 
I went to see what I could salvage all that remained of 
the ball park was the home plate. “Which,” I says later 
to Garrity, “leaves us holdin’ the bag.” 

“The bag!” says Garrity. “We ain’t even got a suit- 
case, let alone a bag.” 

But, as the big apple butter man once pops off, if there 
wasn’t no wind there wouldn’t be no windfalls. I runs 
into Tavish McNash, one of those bigger and better oil 
men from a town outside Houston with more millionaires 
than pyorrhea has victims. He’s engaged in the important 
business of looking for me. “I was over to your hotel,” 
he says, after accusing me of my name to my face. “It 
isn’t there.”’ 

“No, it got a radio complex and took the air,” I replies. 
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Battling Beau Brummell 
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Figures in a 


New Kind of Ring Engagement 


“Tt’s the first hotel I ever stopped at that beat me to the 
getaway. It’s probably at Miami by now and some 
ambitious cracker has anchored it and is getting forty 
smackers a day for the rooms.” 

“The hotel blew away?” says Tavish, surprised. “Was 
any one hurt?” 

“Only the proprietor’s feelings,” I replies. “It was the 
only hotel he had. He’s going to sue to get it back on 
the grounds of desertion. He says it’s the second time 
the hotel’s gone off like that.” 

“What about Mr. Garrity?” asks Tavish. 
him I came over to see you.” 

“Garrity,” I says, “is probably suffering a little from the 
shock of gettin’ out o’ bed without a call, and having to 
Lady Godiva his wet pajamas through the streets to hunt 
a furnace. I think he went to the Gulfview.” 

“That’s where I’m stopping,” says Tavish; “let’s go 
right over.” 

We did, and Tavish McNash, after having Garrity 
brought up from the furnace room in the freight elevator, 
spills the proposition. It seems he wants to stage a fake 
drama, with my handsome duke’s mixer, Gentleman, play- 
ing the leading réle. And if you don’t think it’s one for 
the book you’re no bcokkeeper. 


“Tt’s about 


Tavish McNash is in love with a beautiful girl in his 
own home town of Gulfport, Tex., and just about set to 
be measured for the ball and chain when who blows into 
town but a lot of sad news in the person of Hercules Hope. 
He’s fresh from college—very fresh according to Tavish— 
and with no warning whatever he moves in on Tavish’s 
Juliet, leaving McNash with no place to park his marital 
intentions but in moth balls. Mr. Hope has only been 
heavyweight champ at his college, Yarmouth; all-Amer- 
ican tackle for two years; throws a fifty-six pound hammer 
so far they has to broadcast to locate it; looks like a 
collar ad model would like to look; and packs a few parlor 
tricks in the form of jazzing a mean uke and crooning the 
kind of numbers guaranteed to render any sofa companion 
susceptible. This boy’s, laid out to spin any sweetie’s 
cranium; and he turns the head of Tavish’s girl so fast she 
probably thinks she was born looking the other way. 
Tavish has as much chance against competition like that 
as you’d have of finding steam heat in an igloo. Physically 
he’s one of life’s demi-tasses, being built like a bus boy: 
and even his millions might as well be Confederate money 
so far as giving him a lift with the mamma, as she has 
dough of her own. This turnip, Hercules, plays love’s 
tailor pressing a fast suit, and inside two weeks Tavish is 
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as forgotten as the winner of last year’s six day bicycle 
race, 

\ll of which, remarks Tavish, is like love, war, and a 
jane coming out of a beauty shop fair enough, only Hope 
isn't the right Romeo for Faith Mason. (Such being the 
name of the mamma the riot’s about—the Faith past hav- 
ing been handed down from Quaker forbes. ) 

“He'll break her heart and spirit mside a year if he 
ever weds her.” +72 TAviok, ‘and that’s why I’m here to 
eae va. 30 far as I fit in the affair I don’t matter. All 
i'm concerned about is breaking up what is a foolish in- 
fatuation on Faith’s part before it is too late. Any night 
he’s liable to talk her into an elopement. I’m worried.” 

Which permits me to introduce the reason Tavish 
McNash is making me speeches: my prodigy, Gentleman 
Garrity, the best-looking heavyweight that ever pushed a 
manicured mitt into an eight ounce boxing glove. Maybe 
you've read some of that mulligatawny the newspaper boys 
printed, about how Garrity loves to wear the high hat, mix 
with the de luxe Hotsy Totsies, and eat where they give 
you finger-bowls with the check. He has a case of what 
the Ph.D. boys call a society complex. And Tavish, 
knowing all this and reading that we was scheduled to 
battle in Galveston, had concocted the idea to engage my 
battling Beau Brummell to give Hercules Hope so much 
competition his name would be hopeless. 

It sounded like the first act in a musical comedy to me, 
but Garrity ate it up. It was his mutton; the high hat, 
soup and fish, society, a gal and a collegiate rival to boot. 

“It’s a little out o’ my line,” I tells Tavish. “ Makin’ 
matches is my racket not bustin’ ’em.” 

“Still in a way,” smiles Tavish, “it’s a ring engagement.” 

Not bad, I thought, when I finally got it. 

“We won't argue,’ continues Tavish, when I think of 
more reasons to spring in rebuttal, and he produces a roll 
that would have stopped up the old mill stream. It’s 
pretty sugar and I’m no diabetic. Two days later Garrity 
and I are parked as Tavish’s guests in a million dollar 
retreat big Gulfport cattle and oil men refer to as their 
country club. But while it’s jake with Garrity, I feel 
like I'm doing a Joe Cawthorn, and ought to be getting a 
cue to go on at any minute with a bevy of chorus beauties 
and sing one of those tired business men’s ditties which 
none of the said tired B. M.’s ever hear on account of hav- 
ing their minds on the girls. 

Some pome papa once popped off that life is real and 
life is earnest and in a day or two I discover that that’s 
McNash so far as Faith, Hope, and 
Garrity goes. He's so earnest he’s afraid to risk intro- 
ducing my boy friend as Gentleman Garrity, pugilist. He 
gilds the gilly. “Faith would never stand for just a plain, 
every-day pugilist,” says Tavish with a holier-than-thou 
look. 

‘Nothin’ plain about Gentleman,” I says. “Most of the 
unfair sex think he’s a pretty nifty eyeful, while in the 
ring 

Tavish says he doesn’t mean plain in that fashion. “I 
mean,” he coughs, “in the manner of making a living from 
prize-fighting only. I had to think up some way to over- 
come that handicap so I decided, Garrity looking fairly 
intelligent for a pugilist, he should be a scientist.” 

‘A what?” I gasps 

‘A scientist,” Tavish repeats. 

“T don’t think he'll stand for that,” I says. 
Catholic.” 

“T don’t mean a Christian Scientist,” Tavish explains; 
“T mean a regular scientist. The idea is, Garrity’s made a 
great discovery and is fighting to procure funds to enable 
him to give it to the world.” 

“What's he discovered?” I asks, contemplating the exits 
in case Tavish gets violent. 

“That,” replies lavish sadly, “is what I haven’t figured 
out.” 

“If you had him discovering how to make ten dollars 
worth of gin for a dime, with one of those add -water-and- 


what Tavish is, 


“He's a 
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mix-things—-send-money-or-stamps—it would be a great 
blessing to a parched world,” I says, meaning to be helpful. 

Tavish don’t even hear me. “I got it,” he yells leaping 
onto a chair so he can shake a finger in my pan. “T’ll 
make it a mystery. There’s nothing attracts a woman 
quicker than a mystery or holds her more fascinated . 

It arouses her curiosity. She'll hang onto a mystery to 
the bitter end. She’ll forget everything to stalk it 

Yea,” says this half portion waxing poetic, “she'll forego 
everything to turn a mystery inside out and satisfy her 
curiosity. A mystery! That’s the cookie.” 

Imagine a speech like that from a gilly who’s had to 
call in a heavy lover to save him his woman? If I knew 
that much about women I’d have had this mamma not 
only eating out of my hand but bringing her own silver- 
ware to eat with. 

“The idea will be,” Tavish resumes, treading his tires 
up and down a rug, “that Garrity has discovered some- 
thing so overwhelmingly important that he dast not con- 
fide in any one. That,” he chuckles, “will just about cook 
Mr. Hope's hash on both sides and drop an egg on it in 
the bargain. Faith will be so taken up with the novelty 
of a handsome young pugilist-scientist with a secret, that 
Hope will become——” 

“A forlorn Hope overnight,” I chimes in. 

“Not quite overnight,” says Tavish; “he’s in pretty 
solid. But, well, I'd say within a week.” 

He dashes for the gym, where Garrity’s working out, to 
wise the big boy to his new role, the pair of them being 
scheduled to appear at the lady's house at four p. m. to sip 
a dish of tea and shoot a game or two of croquet. They 
give me a bid but I begs off on the grounds that I'll take 
up no new vices. Being a scientist don’t make Garrity 
lose any weight. Gentleman would be an undertaker if it 
gave him entrée to the set that buys by the case. He 
departs our lodgings in a silk topper—no kid—a frock 
coat, regulation pants, button suéde-upper shoes, has a 
button aire, and carries lime-colored kid gloves and what 
the boys in our set in the Loop call a prop. (Hat, clothes, 
shoes, and cane by Tavish McNash.) I watch the lad’s 
departure from the club piazza, and as he climbs into one 
of Tavish’s three motor vehicles I think he not only looks 
like an illustration of What the Well Dressed Man is 
Wearing, but that this baby Hope will have to be sure- 
fire to withstand the onslaught of the new hired hand. 


AME night—and Garrity returns all steamed up 

A about croquet, he never having been any nearer to it 
before than croquettes. “It’s a great game,’ he says, 
changing to a dinner jacket preparatory to us 4 la carting, 
society fashion—we generally grab our food wrestling 
fashion, catch-as-catch-can. “It certainly gives the girls a 
chance to show off their understanding.” 

“T often wondered why gran’pop stuck to the game so 
long,’ I says. “Kept him full of young ideas, | suppose.” 

“Was your grandfather in society?” asks Garrity. 

“No, is croquet?” I wants te know. 

“This kind is,”’ he says. 

“Then it’s put on the dog lately,” I announces. “When 
I was at the May basket-hanging age you could always 
tell when spring was comin’ by the croquet sets in the 
hardware store windows; and I never knowed a hardware 
store yet that catered exclusively to society. All this 
croquet i$, is backyard polo, and nobody with enough yard 
space for a Newfoundland pup to turn around in was 
barred from playin’.” 

“Not this kind of croquet,” Garrity argues. 

“Then you've made a discovery that qualifies you for a 
scientist,” I says.~ “Croquet is croquet—wooden balls, 
wooden clubs with long handles, wickets and———”’ 

“I knew you was wrong,” Little Buttercup announces 
triumphantly; “this is a> short-handled game and I just 
thought of the society name for it. It’s roque.” 

“Oh, that!’ I says. “I seen it in Florida. They bend 
over to play it. Half the liver pill factories went out o 
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*V/ OU'RE to appear 
at the ball as Mrs. 
Garrity,”’ I tells Do- 
lores. **When Garrity 
voices indignant de- 
nials you turn’on the 
weeps.”’ 











It’s 


business when some gilly invented that time-waster. 
near-sighted croquet, that’s what it is.” 


“Tt’s a very scientific game,” says my boy friend, in- 
dignant at my levity. 

“So’s fightin’ the way Benny Leonard does it,” I relays. 

“Tt’s played in a court,” says Garrity. 

“Then you must have felt at home.” 

He won’t play though. “Speakin’ of courts,” I says, 
tying his tie for him, “what does she look like—this life- 
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sentence that Tavish Mé¢Nash is itching to accumulate?” 

Gentleman brightens up. “Ginger,” he speeches, “this 
mamma would make the Sphinx turn around. No fooling.” 

“Regal, that’s what she is,’ he continues when I look 
properly impressed. “One of those babies that make you 
think your garter’s fell down every time she looks at you. 
She, says to me, ‘A scientist who fights! How thrilling 
You must tell me, Mr. Garrity, what you have discovered 
Not now, of course, but some [Continued on page 126 
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Without 
ARRIAGE 


Last Month 

\ JHEN Glenn Mercer could no longer endure the 
\ complete solitude of his island he put his sun- 

browned body into civilized flannels and chugged across 


the intervening blue water for a week-end in Key West. y +H 
here was little chance of his meeting any one who would 
recognize him in the big hotel, but as he turned away from Ss ? 
the registration desk his heart came up into his 
throat. Surely that woman had a familiar face? j +4 
And back flashed pictures of his old life in far 
away Westchester—a dance at the country club “ 
Mrs. Carl Blanchard—Hilda Blanchard eo 

And she had recognized him; he could tell by - 
the half defiant embarrassment in her eyes. It 
was hopeless to try avoiding her, so in due course 
he presented himself. She was alone. They dined 
together—and it was good after eighteen months 
of self-imposed ostracism to be talking again with 

woman of his own kind. 

The next day they bathed at the same hour, 
and after lazing together on the hot sand she be- 
came confidential. Yes, Carl had divorced her; 
her affair with Marty Paine had gone too far. 
And then Marty had married a rich widow. Oh, 
yes, Marty had let it appear that she had refused 
to marry him, but then everybody knew 
the truth—that she had been abandoned 
by two men. So now she was alone—a 
failure . . . No? Good of him to say so, 
but of course any woman was a failure 
who didn’t wear well. That was it; she 
didn’t wear well Yes, her wander- 
ings had been pretty aimiess since 
the mess—she never wanted to 
see Westchester again—but she 
loved the tropics, they soothed one 
somehow So he called his 
island Forgotten Key? And how 
had he come to be here? 

At this first touch of womanly 
sympathy he had known since the 
tragedy he poured out his story: 
how he had fled from Westchester 
after his wife’s suicide; wandered 
at loose ends until one day at 
Havana he had watched a native 
killing sharks in the harbor. 

And suddenly it came to me 
that if I could do that—build up 
my courage by learning to kill 
sharks—I could win back my 
self-confidence, stop being afraid. 
My trouble went back to child- 
hood I suppose, ’ he explained diffidently. “T was a weak- the car straddled him—well, the look in her eyes was too 
ling, never did anything physical; a man in ordinary office much. I went off and walked in the hills. It was the one 
routine never has to. But my wife came to despise this mistake left for me to make; when I came home the house 
lack in me—thought me a coward. And then that last smelled of gas 4 
alternoon when she saw me hesitate to jump in front of “But—” the woman’s crisp voice was incredulous—‘‘she 
an automobile to save a child—the kid wasn’t hurt, for couldn’t have done it on account of that. She’d been ill, 
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(, ae Romance of a Couple 


pf Their OWN 


WOMAN came 
~~ out, a golden- 
haired woman 
whose apparent 
culture added at 
least twenty thou- 
sand dollars to the 
price of the island 


hadn’t she—suffered from some sort of nervous trouble?” 

“Yes; they used that to cover me up. But I knew. Her 
man—she had an almost maternal sense of possession and 
pride—was no man at all! I couldn’t stay there after that; 
so I sold everything, gave up my job and—well, I’ve 
learned to kill sharks. My island is lonesome enough— 


Made an EDEN 


Ww h 0 


By 
ELMER 
DAVIS 


there’s no one on it but me; but 

it has saved my soul from hell.” 

“We're two derelicts, aren't 

we,” she answered him, and 
touched his brown fist fleetingly. 

For two days they dined and swam 
and danced together; outcasts both 
lonely, starved for ordinary kindliness 
and companionship. And then the in- 
evitable happened. It was Sunday 
night and they were alone on the 
moonlit beach. Quite suddenly he 
gathered her into his arms and kissed 
her. She returned his kisses with the 
frankness of a woman used to caresses 
and long denied. There was no coy- 
ness in her handling of the situation. 
She recognized her own need and his. 
And so when he invited her to go back 
with him to his island she agreed. 
Marriage had failed them both. An 
unsentimental partnership free of all 
the handicaps that civilization imposes 
upon matrimony might succeed 
Two failures, hiding from the society 
that had known them, neither had any- 
thing to lose. 

The next day they started out on 
their adventure, Mercer’s launch car- 
rying them back across the miles of 
water to Forgotten Key. And if Hiida 
wondered, during the journey, whether 
at the last they would go through with 
it, she said nothing. They had been 
so matter-of-fact and sensible—per- 
haps too sensible. One needed, after 
all, some illusion. She was still won- 
dering about the outcome as_ they 
dined on the screened porch of his 
crude hut. Perhaps at the last she 
might falter. And if she faltered he 
would let her go. He shouldn’t, she 
reflected resentfully; but she knew he 
would. 


CONCLUSION 


UT afterward, when the candles 

were blown out and palm fronds 

waved against the rising moon, she 

was serene and sure. The hesitancies 

and scruples of civilization had no 

place on a lost island where palms rustled in the moonlight 

and low surf whispered on coral sands. He stood beside 

her, white-clad, throat and arms bare—of a piece with 

his background; tropical. She yielded with the primitive 

willingness of a nymph giving herself to the spirit of 
the place. 
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She was thinking, as the cigaret stubs piled up beside her, that inevitably the serpent had come into Eden. 


And the evening and the morning were the first day. 

On the second morning he came into the kitchen to find 
her lighting the kerosene stove. 

“Get out,” she said calmly. 
I'm a better one.” 

“You're a guest.” 

“I'll do my share of the work.” Her blue eyes were 
good-humored but resolute. “You work outdoors, don’t 
you? All right. I'll leave the spade and hoe to you; 
you leave the pots and pans to me. Run along, now; 
that’s settled.” 


“You're a good cook but 
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He perceived that it was; at first with a trace of chagrin, 
then with a warm satisfaction which, when he diagnosed 


it, rather alarmed him. It was like home to be ordered 
about by a woman. 

Indeed, of the tumultuous amazements of that first week 
the greatest was the ease with which she made herself at 
home. In the flame-colored bathing slip and sandals that 
were her all-day costume, she even looked at home. Glenn, 
bronzed and hardened, hardly realized how hard were some 
of her adjustments; but she set her teeth in grim silence 
when the sun burned her tender skin as they swam in the 








landing covg, when twigs and creepers tore her silken slip 
and scratched her legs as she followed him along overgrown 
paths through the thickets. 

And she felt at home as she explored the island—tangled 
groves where the gray trunks of limes stood thick, with 
the shiny savage red-bronze of gumbo-limbos leering 
through the shadows; grassy clearings where’ scattering 
palms drooped sunburnt fronds; thickets of dogwood and 
buttonwood; open glades of palmetto scrub overrun with 
wild morning glories, a purple carpet blooming all day 
long. It was what she had wanted, obscurely, ever since 
she came to Florida; the primitive savagery of the tropics 
whose essence had first attracted her to Glenn Mercer. 

. Day after day, alike yet never the same; both 
were amazed when the calendar told them she had been 
there a fortnight. They had slipped easily into a routine. 
A swim in the cove after breakfast, then fishing from a 
skiff in the fiery sun, for fish was the backbone of their 
diet. After lunch, he went out with axe and pick and hoe; 
a subconscious urge drove him out more than he needed 
or wanted, a conviction that it was safer for them not to 
be too much together. He cut the overgrown paths anew, 
drained pools where mosquitos might breed, cleared tan- 
gles of thicket, burning the brushwood, watching it die 
into white ashes that blended with the white soil. 

While he was out, she spent the long afternoons in the 
wicker rocker on the porch, clad in her torn bathing slip, 
bare legs cocked up on the table, a cigaret in her drooping 
hand. A book in her lap absorbed her surface conscious- 
ness, but all the while she was keenly alert with new-born, 
fast-growing senses to the moist salt wind that was hardly 
ever still, to the purifying pervasive heat of tropic after- 
noon, the exhalations of the tropic jungle, the tang of 
wood smoke borne faintly from the distance where Glenn 
labored. 

In due time he came back, white dust caked on his 
damp face, his brown body running with sweat. They 
swam; she cooked dinner on the kerosene stove; he served 
it while she changed. For by tacit agreement they always 
dressed for dinner, even though they usually dressed in no 
more than pajamas and a negligée. Then he burned the 
paper dishes, she washed the pots and pans; they smoked 
on the screened porch in the dusk, listening to the tweet 
of the night birds, the thin drone of insects in the bush, the 
soft wash of distant surf, the whispering rasp of palm 
fronds—till his arms closed around her and her lips melted 
into his. 

There was a day of clouds and driving showers, a night 
of cold—the harmless half-hearted cold of the keys. In 
the fireplace of coral rock driftwood logs blazed blue and 
gold and green and purple; they sat in the firelight, their 
eyes ashine, raking over old reminiscences of their separate 
histories, savoring the unforeseen pleasure of a new listener 
for the old anecdotes. 

Nor was this the only refinement of their relation that 
they had failed to foresee. After the first week each was 
conscious of a growing uneasiness; this was too delightful 
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HE ran toward 
the beach, the 
butcher knife 
clutched in her 
hand. 


to last. But the second week passed, and the third, with 
no sign of weariness, no faint forewarning of a quarrel. 
By this time both realized that the real danger lay else- 
where; for the law of “no sentiment” was already a dead 
letter. 

Vaguely, separately—for this was the one topic on 
which they couldn’t confide in each other—each realized 
that it had been inevitable. No wonder they didn’t quar- 
rel. There was next to nothing to quarrel about. The 
ordinary irritations of marriage were absent, and the ordi- 
nary handicaps of illicit amour. There were no children, 
no money troubles, no friends over whom they could differ; 
there was no possible rival to provoke jealousy, no society 
to drive them to concealment and poison their relation 
with an infusion of shame and fear. 

Beyond that, each of them was easier to get along with 
than ever before. For the moment they were deeply and 
completely satisfied. Each had been restless, lonely, in- 
complete; now each had a partner who could give not only 
physical satisfaction but the amenities of civilized com- 
panionship. In that close harmony they could no more 
have excluded emotion than they could have stopped the 
rising of the sun. 

Both had been starved, but starved above all for affec- 
tion; lately despised and rejected of men, each reveled in 
the delightful surprise of the other’s eager admiration. By 
sheer frightened determination they saved “I love you” 
for a ritual phrase, but the effort grew harder with every 
day. 

The woman saw it sooner, and was the more appalled. 
She and Marty Paine had been friends once, affectionate 
amusing friends; and then passion had come in and burnt 
their friendship to a cinder of hatred and contempt. She 
and Glenn had deliberately elected to read the last page 
first; but now they were going back through the other 
pages and some time they must come to the end of the 
book. The end of the book. She didn’t wear well. Some- 
how she had fundamentally disappointed Carl as he had 
disappointed her; Marty Paine had wanted her once and 
then had ceased to want her. Was the cycle, forward or 
backward, always the same? 

These black moods of reminiscence, when she lay in her 
rocker, silent and glowering, he 
took as the first symptoms of 
the end. Too frightened to drag 
the trouble out in the open, he 
stayed outdoors as much as he 
could; but it was impossible to 
pretend that more outdoor work 
needed doing now. And when 
he spent an afternoon at home, 
reading the classical economists 
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interest in his book, blanketed by a stronger desire, was 
beginning to make furtive reappearance—Hilda got up 
without a word and walked out. 

He thought it was all over, but she came back at sunset 
with a shaky smile and he dared to ask her where she 
had been. 

“On the beach, letting the sun soak the blue devils out 
of me.” But she shivered over the words. 

“Hilda!” he cried. “What’s the matter?” 

“Guess I stayed out too long,” she admitted. “My skin 
wasn’t ready for it.” 

Her body was burned to a bright cerise. For a day or 
two she was really ill, and he nursed her with a tenderness 
that would have been irresistible, even if she had been in 
the mood to resist it. Gradually the pain left her, the fiery 
red faded to soft brown; but he was still solicitous, still 
treated her like a convalescent, till one evening she calmly 
turned him out of the kitchen where he was getting dinner. 

“Discharged from the hospital,” she announced, “and 
back on the job. Now don’t be stubborn; go shake a 
cocktail, if you’re so crazy for work.” 

That night they strolled down to the cocoanut palm 
that overhung Shark Beach. The sea rippled with golden 
lights, the blue-black sky ws: (12.k-sown with stars. 
Round a jutting point of mangroves a yacht came in 
sight. stec:...0g down the channel not half a mile away. 
-“n-point port-holes gleamed yellow, there was a soft glow 
under awnings on the deck; over the water came the tinkle 
of a piano playing “Lady Be Good.” She hummed it 
softly; he was suddenly, sharply jealous. 

“Wish you were aboard?” he growled. 

She laughed up into his eyes. 

“No!” she said fiercely as her arms went about him. 

“IT love you,” he whispered. 

She clung to 
him, crying 
joy. 


( NE morning 
he found her 
before her mirror 
with a tragic face. 
“Glenn! My 
hair! Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“What’s the 
matter? It looks 
all right to me.” 

“Oh, you! 
You're in love. 
It’s long and rag- 
ged. I suppose 
primitive woman 
was her own bar- 
ber, but I haven’t 
gone back that 
far.” 

“Then let’s go 
to Key West,” he 
proposed. ‘‘We 
need groceries, and 
I suspect that for 
a day or two you’d 
be willing to eat 
meals that had 
been cooked by 
somebody else. I know I often used to get that way.” 

“Breakfast in bed!” she cried gleefully. “And a bath 
in a porcelain tub! And dancing in the lobby after din- 
ner! And then coming back by ourselves, to our very 
own island.” 

Whistling, he dressed in his gray flannels, and came 
back to find her sitting on the bed, staring ruefully at a 
slender tough-soled foot, a scratched and scarred brown 
leg. 
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Through the green water shot a bronze streak; Glenn’s arm drove in 
a fierce thrust. 


“Look at this, my dear. Three perfectly good chiffon 
silk stockings have split when I tried to put them on; and 
I'll never get this foot into a three double A again. What 
am I going to do?” : 

“Buy bigger sizes—I had to, at first. Wear sandals in 
the boat and send me up to Duval Street with an order, 
before you go ashore.” 

“Why, so I can. But you can’t imagine how proud I 
am of myself—primitive woman outgrowing her clothes.” 

So it was done; supplied with new footwear, she walked 
down the dock beside him; he set their bags down and 
looked for a taxi. 

“We'll stay together,” he said. “We’ll be Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Mercer at the hotel.” 

“But they know us both there.” 

“We can say we ran across each other in Havana and 
got married there. Nobody can prove we didn’t.” 

“T never thought of that,” she admitted. “But it’s 
Monday night—there’ll be a crowd. Suppose we meet 
somebody who used to know us.” 

He was about to observe that neither of them had any 
reputation to lose, but something told him that that was 
not the golden word. 

“We can keep out of their way. We're not likely to 
meet anybody; and even if we do, they wouldn’t know 
Here’s a taxi. Let’s do our shopping first.” 

They bought their groceries, and then, mysterious and 
eager, he dragged her into a furniture store. 

“T suppose there’s a good deal we might buy,” he told 
her, “but one thing we really need. We’re too polite to ad- 
mit it, but there are times when we both want the one rock- 
ing chair. So let’s buy another.” The blue eyes were uneasy. 
“Why not?” he demanded sulkily. 

“It seems—” She checked herself, but no clerk was in 
earshot. “It seems 
sO permanent — 
furnishing a 
house.” 

“Tt feels perma- 
nent,” he growled. 
She flung out her 
hands, helplessly. 
“Yes, but— 
Oh, you know!” 
“Anyway 
he fought his way 
back to the casual, 
“it won’t hurt us 
to have two rock- 
ers. And Hilda! 
Look! Let’s buy 
a radio.” 
“My dear! 
That’s pure ex- 
travagance.” 
“Only a_ hun- 
dred and forty. 
You love to dance 
and sodo I. Why 
not?” 
>a z So he bought a 
eee so rocker and a radio, 
to be delivered at 
the dock day after 
tomorrow; he was 
as happy as a 
child in a toy store. Hilda was less elated, but he laid 
that to the prospect of facing the room clerk; and the 
room clerk found it natural enough that Mrs. Blanchard 
had become Mrs. Mercer. 

“T suppose you’ll want your trunks?” he suggested. Hilda 
stared blankly; in a month of island savagery she had 
forgotten that she had trunks. 

“N-not yet,” she stammered. “We have a camp on a 
key, you know. Leave them [Continued on page 97 ] 
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7 HAM came sud- 

denly upon the 
wife of Monsieur the 
Delegué in the arms 
of a French officer. 


adame Guillotine 


be F LATE,” remarked Pierre Lochard, brooding lazily 
over a rainbow cocktail, “Madame Guillotine has 
been fasting 

We sat at a sidewalk table just below the enclosing-rail 
of the Continental Café, in Saigon; Pierre Lochard, (who, 
some say, will be the next Governor of Laos), Deschanel, 
Captain in the’ French Colonial Army, and I, who have 
nothing to distingtish me but a few more or less desultory 
books. 

Inside, an orchestra played the latest airs from Paris 
while the groups at the various tables talked and laughed 
and drank, in a vain attempt to forget the heat. A most 
cosmopolitan crowd indeed, including, in addition to the 
many types of Frenchmen, a few British, a few Americans, 
the inevitable Russians, and the equally inevitable half- 
castes. Except for the natives wandering lazily by and 
the passing rickshaws, one never would have suspected 
that this was a sun-tired heathen land. 


“The guillotine,” I observed, “belongs to a barbarous 
age.” 

Deschanel laughed. 

“Ah!” said Pierre Lochard, “the American speaks! 
Well, do not we live in a barbarous age? And is not this, 
our Indo-China, a most barbarous country? Ask any 
Frenchman!” And he smiled, whether ironically or not, 
I was not sure. “My friend,” he confided leaning across 
the table, a faint twinkle in his eyes, “we who rule these 
millions of brown ‘brothers,’ as the Church is pleased to 
call them, must preserve the legend of our superiority 
and what better means than fear? Which reminds 
me of a story 

“Tt is not, I hope,” ventured Deschanel most discourte- 
ously, “the story of the Resident Superior who was affected 
by the heat and went to the Governor General’s reception 
in only a sarong?” 

“Tt is not,” said Pierre Lochard unperturbed. 
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Then pray 
continue, my dear 
Pierre. 

“It is quite a 
different sort of 
story,” maintained 
Pierre Lochard 
“with little humor 
unless you 
perceive the grim 
humor of the jus 
tice which over 
took the main 
characters. It is, 
in fact, the story 
of one of the ‘bar 


Savages 


in it 


barous 
which it is ou 

duty as good 

Colonials to dis 

ipline into accept- 

ible French citi- 

ZENS exteriorly 

it least. A stupid 

rown fellow whose 

\nnamite mother 

stopped planting 
only long 
enough to deliver 

him, thereafter paying very little attention to him and 
leaving him to face the world with no particular intelli- 
gence, no virtues to speak of, and no background except 
i heritage of thousands of years of unrefined instincts. 

It is interesting to observe,” Pierre Lochard interpo- 
lated, smiling slyly at Deschanel, “and quite significant, 

it being thus unequipped mentally and socially, he 
became a soldier when he was very young But that 

vetting ahead of the story. 

He was, you must understand,” Pierre Lochard con- 
tinued in his grandiose manner, “of a very low order of 
human life; one of thousands of his kind in this fecund 
ind, as ugly as an Annamite can be, with narrow little 
eyes, high cheekbones, and a broad, flat nose—no redeem- 
ing features whatever, nor any mental qualities to make up 
Just well, just 


rice 


for these deficiencies in appearance. 
another dog of a native 

My story begins after he had been in the Tirailleurs 

Annamites for some time—a slow, dull soldier with noth- 

ing to his credit but a number of years of faithful if unin- 

elligent service. Of his life be- 

tween the time when that coolie 

mother so carelessly cast him out 

upon the world and the time 

when he was detailed, with a 

small detachment of native 


Drawing by Albert Levering 


His mother was punished in a manner common 
among his people. 
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troops, to the prison colony at Lao-bao, nothing need be 
said. For what is there to tell about in the life of such an 
insignificant creature as Nham? ‘That was his name, 
Nham—a name as common among the Annamites as 
Jacques among the French or George among the English 

Who knows why he became a soldier? Perhaps be- 
cause he liked the shiny bayonets or—well, there is no use 
conjecturing. He had never married, due, it was rumored, 
to the very sound reason that he believed all women un- 
faithful! It seems his mother, who was a bit indiscreet, 
was punished in the manner common among her people 
when a woman commits such an indiscretion; she was tied 
to a tree and gored, literally stripped to ribbons, by an 
elephant that had ‘gone must,’ as we say. 

“It was at Lao-bao, with that handful of troops who 
guard those brown devils sent there, that Nham’s rise 
began—and quite by accident. 

“The Delegué in charge of the prison colony was not an 
entirely admirable character, either in appearance or 
morals, nor, on the other hand, was he wholly disreputable. 
As a matter of fact, for some reason the Colonial Govern- 
ment considered him a valuable man—except, of course, 
when he was filled with absinthe. That was Verlaine’s 
great fault, absinthe. Of course Verlaine wasn’t his name. 
The story is too intimate, to well, you understand 

for that. 

“When Verlaine had absinthe in him he was crazy; 
indeed, he was quite capable of throwing either an empty 
bottle or a chair at the first dirty, slant-eyed dog of a 
native that came near him Yes, that was his opinion 
of the particular mixture of the brown and yellow races 
that inhabits Indo-China Inasmuch as he was the 
only white man at Lao-bao, he was often lonely. And it 
is natural, as well as courteous, to assume that this was the 
reason he forgot, at times, that he was @ Frenchman and 
a gentleman. 

“One morning when Verlaine had been hurling bottles, 
an important message came from Hué. His orderly, who 
bore a number of scars already and had no desire to add 
to these very realistic service stripes, gave the telegram to 
Nham to take to Monsieur the Delegué. And so it was 
that Nham, the stupid, the utterly inconsequential, came 
under the observation of Verlaine; came, I assure you, 
dodging a rain of bottles and glasses, some of which di¢ 
not miss their mark. But-——the message was delivered 





And Nahm, credited 
with the virtue of cour- 
age when, in reality, it 
was only unreasoning 
obedience, became the 
personal orderly of 
Monsieur the Delegué. 
Thus does Fate play 
her little jokes! 

“Now this Verlaine was not exactly an 
agreeable person even when he was free of 
the devil of absinthe; and had Nham been 
a human being, instead of the low, unfeeling 
creature that he was, this story might have _ 
had an entirely different end. As it was, 
when Verlaine struck him or kicked him, he only grinned 

a stupid, senseless grin. Why should not Monsieur the 
Delegué strike or kick him? Monsieur the Delegué be- 
ionged to the Superior Race; that race which had demon- 
strated its transcendant virtues by conquering his people 
and then, with that benevolence peculiar to evolved human 
beings, bestowing upon them the blessings of civilization. 
So Nham must have reasoned—if, indeed, he reasoned at 
all! 

“Well, after a few months, Nham became a doi, that is 
to say, a corporal; and instead of nightly parading about 
among the Laotian and Annamite girls of the village, as all 
his brother soldiers did, he spent his evenings squatting 
outside the barracks, most of the time merely chewing 
betel but sometimes polishing and sharpening his bayonet. 
It seemed to have an unholy fascination for him, that 
bayonet. Perhaps because in some way his dull brain 
grasped the fact that it was a symbol of power, but more 
likely because he was pleased with the shining metal. At 
any rate, he would squat there when off duty, nursing that 
steel as though it were a baby 

“Have you ever noticed the way natives squat? 

No? Well, this way knees thrust up almost to the 
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** AND now,”’ said Pierre Lochard, 

““the woman enters the story . .. 

You will see her sitting at that 
table in the corner.”’ 


chin and buttocks slung a few inches from the ground, 


balancing by God—and they—only know what freak of 
equilibrium. Picture him squatting there like that, a per- 
fect monkey, and then you have a good idea of Nham 

a monkey absolutely 

“About that time curious things were happening in the 
jungle around Lao-bao. The natives said a devil was 
abroad. Every few days some peasant, going through 
the forest, would find-the carcass of a dog or a goat, with 
its head neatly severed The Delegué was appealed 
to, but—well, clearly you can see that exorcising a devil 
was not in line with his duty as a servant of the Colonial 
Government so long as that devil did not meddle with 
politics! 

“Eventually, of course, Nham was 
peasant came to Verlaine with the story Nham was 
called before Monsieur the Delegué. Monsieur the 
Delegué was very annoyed. ‘What do you mean by 
slaughtering all those dogs and goats?’ he demanded of 
Nham Well, the explanation is a very good illustra- 
tion of Nham himself. He said he had done it in the 
service of the Government! Yes! Imagine that! He 
went on to explain that the heads | Continued on page 80] 


caught. Some 
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} Tier third week out of a job, Patsy 1s about to part with 

her so-called pearls when she comes upon a sign that gives her 

some new ideas. Patsy may never have exhibited at St. Backyard 

Moritz, but she has cut no mean figure on Central Park Lake 

in days past. And when she reads that LUIGANO ("' How 

perfectly Eskimo!’’) wants a skating partner, she concludes 
it is just so much Cream in her Java. 
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2, And she is 1000% right. Luigano is constdering several Ice Pavlowas 
for the $1,000 prize as hts partner when Patsy appears in the picture. ‘‘No— 
can it be!”’ she cries. “‘It is! My Backyard Boy Friend, Freddie Frimpl!”’ 

Of course, Freddie isn't really an Admiral in the Cossack Marines; but 
he was always a mean hoofer and he didn't stay stationary when she canned 
him for a Career. Now he picks Patsy as the Prize-winner. 
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4. 





may Deserves Another 


*% 





5. 





Patsy—on Luigano's arm—makes a splendid take-off. 
position on his tail through a couple of glides and spins. 


By JOHN HELD, Jr. 


She even stays im 
But she soon begins te 


lose altitude—and when Luig loops a double eight, Patsy loses her grip at the 
third cipher . . . Unfortunately the management neglected to hang the 


At four o'clock the night watch- 
man is still saying: ‘What're 


you waitin’ fer? The Spring 


thaw?’ . . . And he is right, 
of course. Patsy has frozen solid 
to Freddie. It is a plain case of 
love at last sight, and Patsy 
knows when to close her eyes. 
FADE-OUT— as the watch- 
man's spot circles them in a 
happy-ever-after clinch. 
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sign on the drum. 


“Thin 








T WAS a plain old-fashioned grouch 

that started Agatha Brea on the quest 
of beauty and love—the same sort of 
grouch that sped old Alexander around the 
Attic league of nations, scrapping arma- 
ments and junking navies, and making the 
world safe for hypocrisy. 

And it was Renie Willow who caused 
the grouch; Renie, the dance-hall girl with 
the sea-blue, sea-cold eyes, and the gor- 
geous hennaed hair, and the insolent mock- 
ing mouth. 

One moment Agatha was mechanically 
torturing her typewriter. and gazing at the 
door marked “Mr. Binney.”’ There was 
a half-smile on her face, a wistful, little 
girl smile. And while her fingers were 
writing, “In reply to your letter of the 
nineteenth,” her mind was_ asking, 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if that said Mrs. 
Binney instead of Mr. Binney—or better, 
Mr. and Mrs. Binney?’ 

She was thinking, too, that presently, 
when the letters had all been typed, she 
would go into that office and talk to him, 
and look at him—and maybe she might 
even be asked to lunch with him! 

And the next moment a cool little voice 
changed her into a woman with an axe in 
her hands and the light of murder in her 
eyes. 

“Hey! Hey!” said the voice—the call of 
the Charleston, the cry of a world gone 
mad with jazz. 

Agatha knew it was Renie who spoke, even before she 
turned to look. And because she detested her so earnestly 
she put all the politeness she had into her “Mr. Binney’s 
in conference.” 

“How perfectly linoleum,” cried Renie. And giving 
Agatha one of her sweetest smiles she opened the door and 
swaggered in. “Hey! Hey! ‘Lo, Frankie!” The door 
was slammed, and the grouch was born. 

Agatha walked to the window and looked out at the 
restless sea, at the great ocean liners steaming in and the 
tiny specks of tugboats skipping out, drawing white lines 
on the water and black lines on the sky; at the gulls that 
curved above the moving toys, and at the sun’s rays 
slanting out of a gray cloud onto the white sails of a yacht. 

Renie Willow! Would she always come between Agatha 
and her dreams? It was so unfair. She had everything, 
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that girl; youth 
and poise and in- 
solence and pretty 
clothes—and a 
cruel beauty. She 
fascinated. And Agatha? Great owlish spectacles dis- 
torting her eyes, a little girl mouth, a thin aquiline nose, 
sallow cheeks, a great pile of hair kneaded into a biscuit 
at the back of her neck. She was plain and spare and 
angular and sharp. Her elbows were as pointed as the 
wit that was sharpened on them. Her clothes? Mannish 
stuff, and last year’s styles at that. Was it any wonder 
the girls swore she wore red flannels and peeked under 
the bed every night when she had said the maiden’s 
prayer? 

She had felt sorry for herself until this moment, sorry 






















But the grouch had released 
her from fear; and in her eyes, brown and dry as autumn 
leaves, there was hope that was born of hopelessness, and 


and hopeless and afraid. 


determination that had issued from despair. Her lips were 
pressed tight, and her chin was hard and firm. 

Back over the years she went, throwing fuel on the 
bright fire of her grouch—the years of her apprenticeship 
and poverty, when she denied herself everything that she 
might send money home to her mother; the years she had 
spent as secretary to J. Morgan Loyes; the quiet, the 
subdued, the toil-filled -years of her girlhood; the sweet 
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A 
Plain Woman’s 
ROMANCE 
and a 
Pretty Woman’s 
INSOLENCE 


ENIE came 

dancing 
onto the floor, 
singing as she 
danced. And 
now Agatha 
realized she 
had been wait- 
ing for this 

minute. 


years she had lived with love and did not 
scruple; and the bitter years that had fled 
since Loyes had died. 

She had believed once that Loyes had 
loved her, and she had learned that the 
woman he wanted more was the dancer, 
Renie Willow. He had given Renie a 
costly blue roadster, a fur coat, diamonds. 
He had created a trust fund for her. 
Renie Willow! The name, even now, 
recalled to Agatha the taste of salt tears 
on her lips, the unhealed wound in her 
heart, and the mark on her brow that 
would never smooth off. Renie had 
sullied her one romance. And now 
now she was in there with Frank, cajoling him, luring 
him, stealing him from her. 

And Frank had become all of life to the plain, sallow, 
work-worn Agatha Brea, her man and her child in one. 
All her dreams and her thoughts, all her ideals and her 
ambitions were woven around him. He meant happiness 
and peace, a little home with green vines running up the 
front, and a garden, and a nursery with heaps of toys 
on the floor. 

And was Renie Willow going to take all that from her? 

“Not by a darn sight!” she cried silently to the gulls, 
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and the gray clouds, and the rest- 
less sea. 
She went 


back to her 
finished her letters, 
gathered them into a pile, and 
went into Mr. Binney’s office. 
Mr. Binney’s? Frank’s. She never thought of him as 
Mr. Binney. She had known him too long and too in- 
timately to be formal. He was alone. Renie must have 
left by the other door. He looked up at her and smiled. 
As though he were actually glad to see her. 

“You look tired, kid,” he said. 

“T am tired, Frank, tired and worked out and dull. I 
need a rest. I want a month off, beginning right now.” 

“Anything you want, little girl. Sit down. Always 
tell your lawyer everything. What’s on your mind?” 

“You'd be surprised,” she said, laughing. It was so 


type- 
writer, 
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HEN she couldn’t endure the 
suspense another second, she 
opened her eyes. 


sweet to talk to him like this. 

“You’re going fishing!”’ 

“Yes—but not for what you 
think. I’m going to stay in New 
York and make myself all over. 
I’m going to get me a lot of new 
clothes, and a new complexion, and then I’m going to 
hang around the theaters and the night clubs, and fish for 
—compliments—and get drunk every night.” 

He laughed, a hearty wholesome laugh, and took her 
hand and shook it. : 

“Great! Exactly what I would have advised you. But 
—I’ve got a spree coming'to me, too. And if you don’t 
let me trot you around these intriguing places, you're 
fired now—on the spot!” 

Agatha used her frown—a very handy thing. A frown 
can imply so much, tell the most outrageous lies, hide the 











deepest secrets, and ask the most naive questions without 
saying a word. 

“Of course, if you’fe going with the boy friend 

“Nonsense,” she said, with just the right tone and at 
just the right moment. “I’d love to have you. It was 
nice of you to volunteer.” 

“We'll go to the Cherry Tree Club, eh?” he asked. 
“You can pick your own show.” 

“And I do hope you don’t go blind,” she said. 

“Tf.I do you'll have to run this job. You know more 
about it anyway than I do. Remember when Loyes was 
here——”’ 

A sudden memory stabbed her, the memory of Loyes 
taking her into his arms, here, in this very place. He got 
out of that chair Frank was sitting in, and . . . 

“Please, Frank ” and her hand went up in a pleading 
gesture; and the glow was gone from her eyes and the 
laughter from her voice. 

“T’'ll call for you at eight?” he asked, ignoring her 
agitation. 

“Please! And thank you so much!” 

He sat musing for a little time after she left. Tired? 
He didn’t wonder. She worked so hard. What a clever 
kid she was. Kid? Must be thirty. He remembered her 
as she looked at twenty. Ten years! Didn’t seem pos- 
sible. Now—if she were only pretty . . . 

The thought reminded him of Renie. There was a 
beauty! And, good Lord! it was quarter to twelve, and 
he was to meet her at noon sharp. 

Agatha picked up the phone on her desk as soon as she 
left Frank’s office, and asked for an outside wire. But 
she hung up the receiver hastily. Some of the operators 
were sure to overhear what she would say, and all the 
other girls would know. “That stuck-up old maid going 
to a beauty parlor! Whittle a wheeze outa that! Ain’t it 
hot? Sweet momma!” 

She pulled her nondescript old felt hat down over one 
eye, gave it a little jerk, swung into her shabby coat, and 
hurried to her bank. And after she had checked out a 
small fortune she called up the Marionette Beauty Shop 
and made an appointment for three o’clock. She stam- 
mered a little, but then many a beauty has been awed 
into stutters over this magical place. She would not 
have dared call up the Beauty Shop yesterday. But 
today the grouch demanded it. Oh, blessed grouch! 

She lunched hurriedly, and spent the remaining hours 
shopping for an evening gown, with slippers and stock- 
ings and underwear to go with it. She felt all the thrill 
of the bride-to-be buying her trousseau. And then she 
got into a cab, taking her precious boxes and bundles 
with her. 

A block from the Beauty 
Shop she took off her glasses 
and furtively dropped them 
over the side of the cab. She 
felt guilty, indecent even. But 
she consoled herself with 
bravado. She hoped those 
specs would puncture a hun- 
dred tires, and she hoped they’d 
be smashed into powder. 

She was still savage when 
she walked into the premises 
of “beauty-while-you-wait.” It 
was much different from what 
she had imagined. It was as 
serious a business as her own, 
this business of making 
madam’s yesterday face bloom 
like this morning’s rose. 

Down the aisle she marched 
with the little French pro- 
prietor and “Mees” Bemis, 
past the mysterious booths 
where beauty could be seen 
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evolving from mud and massage and machinery, and into 
a booth of her own. Agatha Brea, who had seldom used 
any beauty aids save soap and warm water, was sitting 
in a white-enameled chair, waiting—for what? 

She couldn’t answer. She felt silly when the snow- 
white sheet was put over her, the sheet with a hole for 
her head. But Miss Bemis didn’t laugh. Rather she 
was stern, and tqld Agatha to relax; and every muscle 
in Agatha’s body grew taut. 

“I’m a grub in a cocoon,” she told herself, to keep down 
her excitement. “I’m dead and waiting resurrection. I’m 
going to be a butterfly. Not one of those homely white 
and yellow ones we used to chase through the fields when 
we were kids. No, one of the sort that men pursue with 
nets.” 

She had a vision of Frank chasing her with a butterfly 
net; but Miss Bemis spoiled it by coming in with a 
steaming witches’ brew of red-brown stuff that looked 
like mud, and burned like lava. It burned and itched 
and cracked and ate little holes in Agatha’s face, and she 
was frantic. But she was bent on going through with it 
though her fingers ached to claw it off. 

Ah! The hot towel, rubbing off the mud. Heavenly! 
Then the fragrant cream, and the soft fingers caressing 
her; and the scent of pine needles in her nostrils; and the 
delicious shock of ice gliding over her cheeks; and the 
spicy powder, and the stick of carmine kissing her lips! 

She wanted to look into the glass. But she wouldn’t. 
Not yet. Not even after the barber had bobbed her hair 
and marcelled it and told her it was lovely would she 
look. She sat in the chair a long time, relaxed now, 
half adream, feeling the little hairs in the back of her 
neck, wondering if she were really Agatha Brea, teasing 
herself to look into the mirror. 

There was a mirror in the cab, but she shut her eyes. 
She had not been in a hurry to get home, but neverthe- 
less she took a taxi; for not only were there bundles to 
carry but she had suddenly become conscious of her 
clothes. 

Once she had locked the door and pulled down the 
shades, she ripped and tore her clothes off her, and kicked 
them into a corner. Then she plunged into a tub of hot 
water, scented with French bath salts, and afterward 
powdered her body with violet powder. She stepped into 
her new rose chiffon teddy and hurried to the long mirror 
in her bedroom. She stood : ‘ 
before it, her eyes shut Drawing by J. H. Fyfe 
tight, her mind _ afire 
with excitement. And when 
she couldn’t endure the 
[Continued on page 122 








The bathing beauties, gathered at Atlantic City, thrilled Agatha. They put 


lots of new ideas into her head. 
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OT even the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Company 
can interest the Tired Busi- 
ness Woman at Nine A. M. 


By Marceline d’Alroy 


Tuesday night. 
RE Service. 
7 HIS morning Ethel was in a bad humor. She said 
it was because Wolfe was going to give the employees 
another talk about service. She also said that she had to 
go, but, of course, she didn’t have to listen. Ethel interests 
me. For an ambitious girl she has queer ideas about 
getting on. 

“Come,” I said, “I am not invited but I shall go with 
you. It is not possible for two intelligent women to listen 
to any one talk for half an hour and not learn something.” 

In a large dull room, a little dull man made a long dull 

speech. Wolfe, a 

genius at figures, 

makes an exhibition 
of himself as an 
orator. Such a man. 
; Looking at him I 
| decided I knew at 












N ENORMOUS 
basket of flow- 
ers walked in. 
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last what it was “a poor fish.” Fancy a small, nervous 
man of fifty telling a room full of tired business women 
that “the idea of service is a great ideal,” at nine o'clock 
in the morning, without a smile on his face! 

“What are you smiling at?” said Ethel, when we were 
going down in the elevator. 

Before I could answer, Mr. Wolfe’s secretary touched 
me on the shoulder. “Madame de Soie, Mr. Wolfe would 
like to see you in his private office immediately.” 

And at the consternation on my face Ethel was graceless 
enough to laugh. 

“Lie like a meat axe,” she whispered. 

Should I? Or should I tell him the truth? 

When he shut the door sharply behind me, having sent 
his stenographer away, I saw that he was very angry. 

“For just what reason am I indebted for your appear- 


ance at my talk this morning, Madame de Soie?” I 
looked as innocent of misconduct as a just born baby. 
“The title of your talk Mr. Wolfe—Service.” 
He looked at me suspiciously. So he might. Then, 


like a dog he barked at me: 

“My talk was for the employees only.” 

“But I am an employée, Monsieur.” 

“You are a head of a department. 
been too busy—” 

“But what could have been more important than to 
hear the President of Vice talk on Service?” 

“The what?” exclaimed Wolfe, and he banged the 
table with his fist so hard that everything shook including 
me. Mon Dieu! There was me trying to make a good 
impression on him because of my option—it was not yet 
fixed definitely—and here I had said out loud the little pet 
name I had for him in my heart. Better now that I stick 
to it, I thought, so I said: 

“The President of Vice, no?” 

“No mam!” 

“But they told me you were the Vice-President when I 


You should have 
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Little French 


came, and I thought that was why you talked on efficiency 
and hurry up and good service. If I am wrong please 
pardon me. You know I am very ignorant in American.” 

He looked then at me intently, shaking his little head. 

“Very ignorant in American, but a pretty wise girl in 
French I should say. Have you ever been married?” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

“Are you still married?” 

“No!” (Such an impertinence! ) 

“Who cheated?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Well, all Frenchmen cheat their wives, don’t they?” 

“Cheat? Ah, no! Monsieur, you got it wrong. All 
Frenchmen play the game. And very well, too, they play 
it. Most of them at both ends of the stick.” 

Wolfe coughed and rubbed his hands. 
that cheating?” 

“‘No—that is finesse. A Frenchwoman finds it not so 
hard to forgive unfaithfulness, what is hard to forgive is 
that a man should be so careless as to let her find out.” 

“So the husband was careless?” 

“Careless? No. He was killed, monsieur, but not 
through carelessness. Do you mind if we do not speak 
of him? It makes me homesick. He could put more love 
into ten minutes than most men could put in a lifetime. 
I was very fortunate; you see he had been the lover of 
two very famous women before he married me.” 

The eyes of the little Wolfe glittered. He leaned a 
little toward me. “I never feel I can quite get your 
number.” 

“Yj is in the book,” I said laughing with my eyes. Then, 
still holding his gaze, I continued: “Mr. Wolfe, they tell 
me the Board meeting which will decide my destiny is at 
noon today. Are you personally in favor of my staying 
with the firm?” 

“You are a dangerous woman,” he said, his tone chang- 
ing at the thought of a contract; “but,” he said impres- 


“Well, isn’t 
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sively, “I believe you know your business.” Then as he 
opened the door he added: “I would like to see you one 
evening next week.” 

What did he mean? Well, anyway, what do a man’s 
intentions amount to if a woman has not got any? 

This afternoon I was called into the private office and 
I signed on the dotty line for twelve months. So vive 
la France, vive l Amerique, vive Kingsley and Wolfe— 
though not with Mousseline. 
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Ritz-Carlton 
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RE Ossie, the Big 
Steel Millionaire. 


New York is 
marvelous. Full 
of big surprises, 
and so little 
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ODNEY PEPPERCORN rose 

slowly from his chair. 
‘Where have you been?”’ he de- 
manded in a strangled voice. 
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= ND THE wedding will be sometime 
in the autumn. I know that you all 
join me in wishing the young couple 
every happiness,” finished Mr. Rodney 
Peppercorn in his pompous voice, lifting 
his glass toward his niece Dorcas, whose 
engagement to David Bayne he had just 
announced. Bayne was the serious-eyed 
man who sat calmly beside the beautiful 
Dorcas at the end of the long table. 

“Sweet mamma!” chuckled Tommy Cop- 
ley in Ramon Vare’s ear. “She will be 
something for that dead and alive nut to 
handle!” 

“She looks to me,”’ observed Vare indif- 
ferently, “like an infant about eligible for 
the cradle roll.” 

“Huh?” Young Copley opened his eyes 
very wide and then gave vent to an un- 
musical roar. “Dorcas? Gee, ain’t that 
good! Lad, she is one swift kid! Decent 
as they come, but she leads our bunch and 
we are some steppers!” A reminiscent 
chuckle finished his sentence. 

“Lookit the way old Bayne 
talks to her,” ran on Copley 
after a moment; “nary a grin. 
And there’s danger in that de- 
mure way she tilts her head 
toward him. When Dorcas 
shingled her bewitching bean 
we thought she had won out 
and queered him. But no. He 
held on with a kind of grim 
rage. He'll take it out of her 
later on.” 

The young man Tommy 
was addressing, the only 
stranger guest, glanced again 
with a touch of amused con- 
tempt at the slight form of old 
millionaire Peppercorn’s niece. 

“Why does she do it then?” 
he asked. Just as he spoke 
Dorcas Clevenger lifted her 
eyes and met his gaze square- 
ly, in a disconcerting fashion 
she had, familiar to her inti- 
mates but rather a knock-out 
for a stranger. 

Dorcas was the typical 
slender, long-limbed, exquis- 
itely groomed flapper. Her 
hair was blue-black, severely 
shingled. Her almost purple 
eyes with the smudge of 
shadow beneath them, which 
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nature and not a beauty parlor had bestowed, 
were her best feature; although her pink- 
tinted mouth, like a small half-blown flower 
crushed against the interesting pallor of her 
face, did very well, too, to make up the dis- 
tracting effect that was Dorcas. A marriage 
into the Bayne family would put the likeness 
of this piquant face in all the Boston papers. 

But at that knock-out glance from Dorcas, 
Ramon Vare neither flushed nor looked away. 
The unexpected plunge into the depths of her 
eyes roused no emotion in him whatever. 

“She does it because, if she refuses, her 
uncle won’t leave her a dinky little penny,” in- 
formed Tommy, replying to Vare’s question. 
“Boy friend, now you have the dreadful truth.” 

“I dare say Bayne is too good for her,” 
shrugged Vare. “Mercenary little fool!” 

“Dorcas?” Tommy looked as astounded as 
though some one had told him his hip flask 
would keep him out of Paradise. “Ramon, 
you surely slipped there. It is a jolt to our 
bunch that old Peppercorn ever got her this 
far.” 

But Vare was not interested. He had broken 
into this gay engagement supper quite by acci- 
dent. He had been drivi>g through Argent- 
ville that afternoon and had dropped in to see 
Tommy, who had been a classmate of his at 
college. Tommy, having persuaded him to 
stay longer than he had intended, had called 
up the Peppercorns; and Vare’s presence at the 
handsomely decked supper table was the result. 
But Vare, contrary to Tommy’s wishes, was 
driving on, a short time after supper. 

“Tut,” he said now in amusement, “you run 
with a wild bunch, Tommy. Not a brain 
among the lot of you. Don’t tell me.” 

“You always were the shining light at 
college,” sighed Tommy. “Well, when you’re 
a famous lawyer you can take my case, if I come up for 
something horrible as a result of riotous living.” 


S VARE was getting into his coat in the hall some 

time later, he was pleasantly assailed by a whiff of 
delicate perfume. A soft hand touched his arm and he 
swung about to look down into the lifted face of Dorcas 
Clevenger. Behind her stood Tommy Copley with two 
filled glasses on a tray. 

“Mr. Vare, you did not drink to my happiness in the 
supper room,” said the girl ever so sweetly. “I’m a bit 
superstitious about that sert of thing. You don’t want to 
put a jinx on my marriage, do you?” 

“T drank to your future happiness with all your other 


guests, Miss Clevenger,” said Vare gravely. “But I shall “lv OTORING,” Dorcas answered airily. “But 
be glad to drink again. My very best wishes!” we didn’t have a breakdown. We went because 
Over the brim of the glass she tilted her own lips, we wanted to be together.”’ 
61 
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Dorcas’ eyes shot a gleam of impish laughter into his. 

“But you think I’ve got a damn small chance of it,” she 
flashed. “You think I’m pretty cheap, don’t you?” 

Vare set down his empty glass on the tray Tommy held. 
He felt a faint disgust. 

“You have my sincere good wishes,” he said, and bowed 
stiffly. A moment later the door had closed behind him. 

His face burned as he went down the steps. He had 
never had time for that kind of girl. No harm in her, as 
Tommy said, but just—not the type he cared for. Fancy 
marrying her! 

He had some little trouble starting his car, and it was 
three or four minutes before he was running slowly down 
the winding road of the Peppercorn estate. Just at the 
gates he slammed his foot on the brake, and swerved dan- 
gerously. A slight figure had stepped into the white moon- 
light, hand upheld imperiously. 

Scarcely had the coupé come to a stop when the girl was 
beside him at the door. 

“Let me in, Mr. Vare,” said Dorcas Clevenger. 

“Why?” asked Vare, slightly dazed. 

“Let me in!” commanded the sharp young voice. 
hurry up! I’ve got a gun.” 

A—a what?” 

‘A gun. I can shoot—trather well.” 

“Just what are you planning to shoot?” he gasped in 
amazement. 

“You, if you don’t let me in.” 

“You don’t know what 
you are saying,’ 
Vare rudely. 

“T shan’t repeat this,” 
said the imperious young 
“You open this 
door and let me in, or | 
shall shoot smack through 
your left arm!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 
asked Vare, still dazed. 
“Did you say you would 
Miss Cleven 


“And 


said 


voice 


shoot me, 


gerr 
‘You said it,’ nodded 
Dorcas briefly. “And if 
I do, every one will think 
it was in self-defense. It 
will look awfully bad for 
vou, and will start some 
scandal!’ 
Ramon Vare was not 
at all slow-witted, but his 
mind refused to grasp this 
bizarre situation. He re- 
mained for perhaps a 
minute, leaning forward 
against the steering-wheel 
staring at the commanding 
little figure outside the door. 
Dorcas, grown impatient, took 
matters into her own hands. She 
wrenched open the door herself 
and climbed in beside him. 
There was another minute of utter 
silence. 
“Now what?” Vare asked abruptly. 
“Drive on,” nodded Dorcas. “I am 
running away with you.” 
“Delightful! But just why? And especially—why me? 
“You'll find out why,” said the girl. “Step on it. This 
is no joke. My whole future is at stake. I am going to 
use you, Mr. Vare. [I didn’t like the way you sized me up 
at supper and | know just what you think of me. So ] 
picked on you to help me out 
Feeling peculiarly helpless, Vare started the car. The 
girl was crazy, absolutely. She was just off her nut enough 
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to shoot, and it 
would look nasty. 
“T am afraid I 
fail to under- 
stand.” He spoke 
politely enough. 
“You wil!,” 
nodded Dorcas 
with the ghost of 
a sweet laugh. 
“By the time morn- 
ing comes and the 
whole place is out 
hunting me.” 
“Believe me,” 
said Vare flatly. 
“you will be found 
long before morn 
ing comes, if that 
is your game.” 
“That is’ my 
game,” nodded the 
girl. “Keep go- 
ing, please. I can’t 
of course, kill you 
or seriously 
wound you. You 
know I would 
never do that. But 
I'll sure hurt you 
some if you don’t 
do what I want 
you to do. And 
it won’t get you anywhere. It will just mean that 
you'll go with me just the same and that I'll drive 
the car. A lot of explaining will follow some- 
where.” 
“A little of it had better begin right now,” 
snapped Vare. 
“Oh, of course,” laughed Dorcas, “I owe 
it to you. You see, the only way I can 
get out of marrying David Bayne is by 
outraging him entirely. Nothing will 
do that except staying out all night 
with another man. Everybody 
would know it was a joke if I 
had gone with Tommy or 
any of the bunch. But 
you—you are different. 
You look dangerous.” 
“You know you 


He ventured a glance at Dorcas. Then 


can’t pull a thing like this,” said Vare angrily. “And what 
about my objections to being dragged into it? I’m not at 
all interested in you, or what you marry, or whether you 








are happy or 
miserable.” 
Dorcas took 
these verbal 
blows without a 
quiver. 
“Tthink we 
will drive all 
night,” she said 
as though he had 
not spoken; “and 
then in the morn- 
ing, not too soon, 
you can take me 
back. That 
should be a jolt. 
I am wearing my 
dance frock. In 
the cold gray 
light of dawn I 
should look rath- 
er — er — com- 
promised, don’t 
you think?” 
“You would,” 
said Vare, adding 
paradoxically, 
“but you won’t.” 
“No?” this 
with a sweet, ris- 
ing _ inflection. 
“Why, you are 
completely in my hands! How completely you don’t 
know. I’m crazy about this stunt! It was Tommy who 
thought of it, and I never gave him credit for one single 
valuable little think.” 
“This is Edgemere,” said Vare experimentally; “what 
is to prevent my stopping the car and putting you out?” 
“A lot,” said Dorcas idly. “Although I wouldn’t mind 
walking home. I’ve often started out in a car and come 
back on my feet. You really should 
be flattered about my running off 
with you. Can’t you see the allur- 
ing head-lines? Keep moving along, 
please! That is a fire house and 
not a police station, as no doubt AV 
you fondly hope. I can make a Y 
splendid scene right here, for this 
whole town knows me well. Slow 
up and I'll start to scream.” j 
But Ramon Vare drove steadily / 
through the town and into the 
moonlit country beyond. He realized 
he was in a predicament. He didn’t 
want to force her hand, for he was 





in sheer joy he brought the car to a halt. 


T THE gate of the Peppercorn es- 
tate, Vare slammed on the brakes. 
A slight figure had stepped into the 
moonlight, hand upheld imperiously. 
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decidedly doubtful that he could manage her. {t was oniy 
too likely that she would make a scene. And who the 
devil would believe him? If he tried to explain he would 
look like an ass and a cad. Darned if he wanted to get 
mixed in a scandal with the girl! But what if he did as 
she wished? Vare groaned. He must get her to listen to 
reason. F 

“Won’t your uncle disinherit you,” he began, “if you 
try anything like this?” 

“Of course,” snapped Dorcas. “But I can get around 
him in time. And I don’t care about that. It is David 
Bayne I want to get rid of. I never can unless I do some- 
thing beyond the pale, like this. I’ve done everything that 
occurred to me and several things that occurred to my 
friends. David hangs onto me like one of those pale 
spineless things they call—er—leeches, parasites! I want 
to cut David loose, and you are the nearest scissors.” 

“T cannot think you have realized what this will mean 
to you,” Vare replied earnestly. ‘Do look at the thing 
sensibly. And if you care nothing for yourself, give a 
thought to me. I hold a responsible position with my 
firm. My good name means everything. The two older 
members of the concern would never stand for it, if I 
were involved in a scandal.”’ 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Dorcas with frank hypocrisy. 
“But I have to use you. It is just your bad luck.” 

“Would you mind shifting the gun, anyway?” asked 
Vare, with sudden irritation. “We might hit a bump or 
something. Thanks. Now when we go back in the pallid 
dawn what am I to do—say? Have 
you fixed that, too?” 

“Oh, my goodness, it won’t mat- 
ter what you do or say!” choked 
Dorcas, swept by a gale of sud- 
den laughter. “Uncle will hold the 
stage. If you do say anything, 
nobody will hear you. I suppose 
the circus has already started, be- 
cause as I left the house I told old 
Hawks, the butler, that I was off 
for a few hours with the love of my 
life!” 

Vare turned cold. He looked 
fully. for the first time, into the 
witching face that peered up at him. 
; “How dared you spread a thing 
i.) like that?” he snapped. “You and 
Tommy are off your mental bal- 
ances. I'll stop the car and drop 
/ you off, you little idiot.’ 

y “If you do, you'll come back for 
me,” said Dorcas serenely. 

“T would,” nodded Vare. “And 
so, at the next railway station you 
get out of my car. I don’t give a 
hang what happens to you after 
that.” 

There was no answer. Vare drove 
steadily ahead and the speedometer 
crept to forty-five, to fifty, and 
hovered there. The lights of the 
next town twinkled like fireflies 
deep in the valley ahead. 

A tormenting drowsiness was 
creeping over him. He could not 
keep his eyes open. The sensation 
worried and astonished him, for he 
J was accustomed to night driving. 
- ae The drowsiness persisted. — He 
ems a? grasped the wheel more tightly. 

—— Dorcas said several things he did 
ait not quite hear. But the lights in 
the valley were coming nearer. 

His head sank again and he felt 
as though | Continued on page 94] 
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R. BELL, the busy local practitioner, hit an ice-pack 

down Hen’s Alley, stalled just in time to avoid 
bumping into the red pump, and honked for gas. Some- 
thing more than its ordinary disguise of grease and smut 
had diverted Hen 
Dall’s face a little fur- 
ther from the design 
which normal faces 
should follow; he came 
stiffly forward, a bluish 
swelling around his left 
eye. An unusually 
dirty rag on the fore- 
finger of his right hand 
dangled like a chim- 
ney-sweep’s mop. 

“Good morning, 
Hen,” began the little 
doctor crisply. ‘Your 
place was closed yes- 
terday afternoon. Not 
sickness, I hope.” 

“Not then,” replied Hen morosely. “It was Sunday, 
remember. Doncha think a feller in my bizness needsa 
rest sometimes, like anybody? Gladda seeya, Doc. Ther 
ain’t a man in the horspital needsa doctor moren I do this 
minute. I guess I can save me eye, but this here finger 
ain’t got the chance of a Chicago pig. Nossir. I musta 
cut the juggler vein or sompn, the way she 
bled.” 

“Ho!” The doctor smiled an experienced _ 
smile and suggested that 
Hen unwind the rag. “If 
this had happened on the 
Western Front,” he said. 
““we’d have soaked you full 


ee 
‘She jumped to the front 
seat like a poison frog.”’ 
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“BLOOD is Thicker than 





‘*This here finger,’’ Hen told the doctor, ‘‘ain’t got the chance of a Chicagu pig.” cc 7 


While the feeble-minded Rollo was mysteriously pro- 
curing a pan of partially clean hot water, Dr. Bell went 
about his first aid dressing. 

“Out with the wife, eh?” he inquired. 

weather for a pleasure trip.” 
“Yessir. I guess ya never met Japonica—lI call er Jap 
: ta git ’er wild. Anyhow, ya know how 
women are. Always fussin’ bout a man’s 
health and comfort. The ladies, gobbles- 
If it wasn’t for ther soft hands 
and winnin’ ways, wher’d we be? You 
=2 tell me, Doc. Jap’s got winnin’ ways, 
aw right. I never knew ’er to lose a 
* argument. 

“Annyhow, Satdy night it froze stiff, 
and she decided Sunday would be a fine 
‘ time to git me lung full of air. ‘Hen,’ 
she says, ‘yer gittin’ thinner ‘n’ grocery 
milk. Yer hair’s fallin’ out like a sheep- 
dog. Yer blood’s turnin’ to gasoline. Ya 
need a rest. Fresh air’s whacha want.’ 
‘We'll find plenty of it tomorra,’ I says. ‘Other folks 
takes ther Sunday off,’ she blubs, ‘and I never git a mo- 
ment’s pleasure. Why 
not lock up yer old 
pump Sunday and 
take me somewheres 
where Nature is?’ ‘If 


“Pretty cold 
















of iodine, anti-tetanus and 
what-not. Hm. I don’t 
suppose it ever occurred / 
to you to wash it. What { 
had you been doing with 
your Sunday? Out with 
the boys?” 

“Nossir. Out with the 
goils. Me wife.” 
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“ ‘Whee-e-e-e!’ By the noise I couldn't tell whether it 











THE GAS MAN 
Learns 
—after a 
Little Wifely AN 
Back-Seat 
Driving 


you can find Nature under the ice,’ says I, ‘yer welcome 
to it.’ 

“Doc, I know how to rule women. I’m one o’ them 
strong, silent men that can bend ’em to me will. The way 
I bend Jap is to let ’er go ahead and do what she thinks 
she wantsta do. That’s how I learn her who’s boss. 

“Yestdy noon the whole woild was a skatin’ rink, but 
out I rolls the fliv and prepares for a day of perfect rap- 
ture. It commenced by Jap wantin’ ta go ta Alps Road, 
a very airy place where ’er aunt’s in a insane asylum, and 
me wantin’ ta go ta. West Kissusset where I gotta rich 
cousin in the boot-making industry—he manufactures the 
legs, if ya git me. So me and Jap compromised the 
argument by startin’ fer Alps Road. 

“Jap always sets in the back seat when I drive; she says 
it gives ’er more room ta jump from when the crash comes. 
I tell ’er that I’m gonna rig up a telephone connection so 
I can hear ’er better when she cusses me. 

“Well, when we turns inta Hoover Bullivard I under- 
stood why Commander Byrd went to the Poles by air. It 
saved skiddin’ on the latitudes. That there pavement was 
so slippery you could break yer neck layin’ down. Reglar 
Sunday weather. ‘Go slow!’ pipes Jap. ‘Yesm,’ says I, 
and kicks the brake. ‘Moider!’ she hollers, ‘ya moroon, 
din’t ya see that station wagon almost hitcha comin’ round 
the corner? Step on the gas, ya nut!’ So I toes the gas 
and beats a hook-and-ladder to a fire up the street. 
‘Whe-e-e-e!’ By the noise I couldn’t tell whether it was 
the fire sireen or Jap hootin’. 

“Pretty soon we come to a hill; and I could hear Jap 
say sort of ulcerated, ‘Are ya gonna let yer engine stall on 
high? Doncha know nough to go inta second?’ Inta 
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was the fire sireen or Jap hootin’.” 











—_— THERE we stood, debatin’ and gittin’ 
nowheres like the Senate.”’ 


second I goes, very patient, but me collar button was be- 
ginnin’ ta heat up. I’m a man of few woids, Doc. But 
when I speak it stings like a bee’s backdoor. ‘Jap,’ I says, 
very gentile and sweet, ‘ya could be earnin’ good money in 
the Y. M. C. A., learnin’ beginners howta drive a taxi.’ ‘I 
couldn’t learn you nothin’, says she. ‘Ya betcha couldn’t,’ 
says I. That shushed ’er fer a while. 

“Probly ya know, Doc, ottomobiles are funny animals. 
If ya git mad yer car’s the foist ta know it. I didn’t say 
a woid, but me engine 
commenced cussin’ and 
stalled right there on the 





“I was holdin’ a mud-guard in me lap, but the rest 
o’ the fliv was turnin’ handsprings.”’ 


hill. Back she starts slidin’ on that slip-the-slips, but it 
made me laff, becuz I stopped ’er before Jap could yell, 
‘Pull on yer brake!’ The car behind me wasn’t exactly 
damaged a-tall. 

“So there we stood, in the middle of the road, dee-batin’ - 
and gittin’ nowheres, like the Senaté. Bout two million 
cars, out fer a nice time like ourselves, was honkin’ and 
ki-yootin’ fer us to git outa the way. 

“But Jap was sayin’, ‘If ya was in a idiot asylum 
where ya belong, they’d keep ya in the infant class.’ And 
I says, ‘Lemme be, cantya? This car won’t run itself. 
It’s gotta be guided. There ain’t no brains in it.’ 
‘T’ll say ther ain’t,’ says Jap, ‘and I wanna tellya this 
right now. When ya ast me ta marry ya I tookya 
becuz I thoughtya needed a nurse.’ ‘That’s right, 
lady,’ says I, ‘stop and tell me the story of me life. 
The traffic can wait. It’s used to it,’ says I. ‘Leave 
me drive that car,’ says Jap, jumpin’ to the front 
seat like a poison frog. 

“Honest, Doc, me wife is one o’ them women who'll 
never learn howta drive a car. Ever since I triedta 
show ’er how, way back in 1914, I seen it was no use. 
I ain’t got no confidence in her, spite of the fack that 
all she knows about it she [Continued on page 124] 
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“URZE did not look at her, but 
out the window, his face stern. 
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THE dramatic story 
of a WOMAN who 


refused to pay 
LOVE’S PRICE 


In the Preceding Instalments: 
RS. PERCIVAL FREAM, née Mary Viner, was 
quite the smartest young matron in Weyfleet. 
Her husband was the richest, her home—Hill House- 
the most pretentious, her gowns the most elaborate, her 
car the most luxurious. And if her honeymoon, spent 
on the continent, had taught her that a husband many 
years older than herself was lacking as a lover, the 
novelty of wealth and its accompanying ease and luxury 
still compensated. Not even to her sister, Claire 
Biddulph, did Mary confide the revelations of those first 
weeks of her marriage. Nor would she admit to herself 
that the memory of Arnold Furze’s love was more vivid 
than the actual presence of her husband. Even a 
draught in the gardens at Hill House reminded their new 
mistress how much more serious was lack of rain at 
Doomsday, the run down old farm that Furze, a true 
lover of the soil, had enthusiastically bought at the end 
of the War and was courageously trying to rehabilitate. 
Now life seemed ended for Furze. He had loved 
Mary from the moment he first saw her, the mainstay 
and discouraged drudge of her parents at Green 
Shutters, one of the desolate cottages of a more desolate 
after-the-War real estate development called Cinder 
Town. He had loved her more than he had loved his 
land, and she had loved him; at least she had promised 
to marry him. He had sacrificed everything but the 
barest necessities for the sake of Doomsday—until he 
believed Mary was coming to the lovely old house as 
mistress. Then modern conveniences must be put in, 
the quaint rooms furnished for her comfort. Gore 
Wood, whose trees were the pride of the farm, must 
pay. And then one morning, after an evening together 
when Arnold had showed Mary a little more of the 
depth of his love, her father, old Captain Viner had 
appeared at the farm to tell Arnold she had run away . . . 
For Mary had come to a sudden realization that life as 
a farmer’s wife was as full of drudgery and monotony 
as the years of her girlhood had been. She was afraid 
of the future with Furze, startled by the enveloping 
finality of his love—so she fled in panic to her sister, 
comfortably married and living in Weyfleet. For weeks 
Arnold hoped against hope that she would return to 
him, but at last he was disillusioned. Captain Viner 
made a second visit to Doomsday with news; this time 
to tell of Mary’s engagement to Fream. After a time 
Arnold’s bitterness reached a point when in desperation 
he went in to Carslake one night to forget—if he could 
—for an evening. He dined at the George Inn, and so 
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started his acquaintance with Rose Hurley, a fresh, 
well-bred country girl who was a new waitress there. 
The friendship progressed. Arnold liked Rose’s 
sturdy and fearless outlook on life, and at last he asked 
her to marry him. She, too, loved the land with under- 
standing, and when she learned, a few days before their 
wedding, that Gore Wood must be sacrificed to pay 
Furze’s indebtedness she fully appreciated his hurt. 

So while Mary was reveling in her position as the wife 
of a millionaire, Rose was generously planning to give 
Furze a surprise. She had come up to Doomsday from 
the inn, and the two of them were lingering in the 
kitchen—that had been planned for Mary. 

“Open your hands and shut your eyes,” Rose said 
suddenly. Arnold humored her and felt something un- 
expected placed in hjs hands. 





BLUE-GRAY envelope and a red-brown covered 
book surprised him. “What’s this?” 

“My savings, Jack. Take them, for both of us. No 
need to sell those oak trees.” 

He was more touched than she knew, though she 
could tell by his eyes that her surprise had not mis- 
carried, 

“Rose, my dear—you mus’n’t—” 

“And why not? For richer or for poorer, dear man. 
It’s not very much, not quite a hundred and twenty 
pounds.” 

He bent over her. “You dear thing. Well, it’s your 
farm—anyway—if anything should happen to me.” 

She held him fast. 

if to be happy is to be comfortable Mrs. Mary Fream 
had nothing to complain of, for Hill House in winter 
was even more comfortable than Hill House in summer. 
Yet the winter began with one week of extreme discom- 
fort, an indescribable week when her grandee made one 
last fight with stubborn nature. It proved to be a 
forlorn hope, and between them arose a conspiracy of 
silence, a bargain arranged and sealed without a word 
being uttered. Tactily he offered her certain advan- 
tages, and she accepted them. She was to be the most 
decorative of his possessions, and though they occupied 
rooms with a door that communicated, who was to 
know that her grandee was not man enough to com- 
mand that door. 

Fream was very kind to his wife, but inarticulately 
kind. The relationship became rather like that be- 
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ARY wondered if he were not 
going to ask her to sit down. 
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Then Mary served rum punch to everybody and they 


tween a self-conscious and awkward father and a spoiled 


ered that the destruction of a man’s male self-confidence 
child. After that last and disastrous excursion into ro- may show its effects in his work. He had gone back 
mance he seemed to age very rapidly. It was a very to his work as though to hide himself in it, to find a solace 
humiliating experience, and depressing, because he discov- and a new self-respect, but his work was not quite the 
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ali gathered around her and sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 


same; nor was he. And two months after his marriage a 
shrewd broker sold him a bad investment. 

There may be more in such a happening than the mere 
loss of money. The picking of a pocket is less unpleasant 
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than the feeling that you have been fooled, that you were 
not so sharp as you imagined you were. It was the first 
financial mistake Percival Fream had made for a very long 


time. 


It shocked and frightened him a little. The loss of 
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two or three thousand pounds was nothing; the first 
sagging of a man’s confidence may be everything, and it 
may be that the crumbling of Fream’s self-confidence be- 
gan during these days after his marriage. 

Fatal Cinderella! How was she to know that Furze 
had thought of her in the end as a woman who brought a 
man bad luck? 

“You want your cushion, my dear, and that’s fatal. 
Cushions should be for the people who have finished with 
life.” 

She had her cushion, and a very large and comfortable 
cushion it was. She did not say to herself now, “Val is a 
dear’’; she said, “Val is so kind.” But what a white death 
of a kindness! Her whole day was a cushion. At eight 
o'clock she was brought early tea; at half past eight she 
put on a silk dressing-gown, and went to the rose marble 
bathroom and came out of it pink and glowing. She was 
down in time to pour out her grandee’s second cup of 
coffee. Her Val went off at nine-thirty. With meticulous 
kindness he would kiss the middle of her forehead. 

“Enjoy your day, my dear.” 

She did enjoy it. Her nursery was still full of toys. 
One Saturday morning early in December a little cerise 
and black coupé had arrived outside the portico, her toy 
car. 

“Oh, Val, how lovely!” 

It was a beautiful little car, as exquisitely finished as an 
enamel trinket box. You pressed a button; a little cabinet 
opened, and offered you face powder and a mirror, and a 
choice of scents. Another minute cupboard held a little 
brocade-covered blotter, pencils and a note-book bound in 
blue vellum. You had your clock, calendar, and cigaret 
box. She had insisted on her husband getting into the car 
with her, and she had driven carefully up and down the 
drive. 

“I shall call her Cherry, Val.” And she had kissed 
him on one flat white cheek. “You are a dear to me.” 

Yes, she could enjoy her day. 


It was pleasant to drive down to 
Weyfleet in Cherry, and to know 
that no other woman in the place 


had quite so exquisite a car. She 
liked shopping. Buying things 
still thrilled her, especially the 
little luxuries that are only for the 
few; perfumes that other women 
could not afford, flowers, sweets. 
She had joined the Weyfleet Golf 
Club and was taking lessons from 
the local professional. Two or 
three times a week she 
went up to town, and 
Cherry was parked in St. 
James Square, while my 
lady shopped and had tea 
at the Ermine Club. 

Then there were the 
weekly dances at the Hills 
Club. You could be as 
smart as your husband 
pleased, and thanks to 
Clare’s taste Mary was S= ran straight 
very smart. Val did not for the house 
dance, but the bouyant ‘through a rattle of 
Leslie was an expert, and sees 
there were other experts, 
young stock-brokers and business men. Mrs. Fream be- 
came a partner to be desired. Other women began to 
say carefully unkind things about her. 

What did it matter! She did not hear what was said. 
She held her cake in both hands. Her husband came to 
the dances, and sat or stood with a perfectly expressionless 
face, and tried to smile at Mary’s partners, and appear the 
complaisant fellow. He could not express himself even to 
himself. Anyway, no other woman was more exquisitely 


ante 
herse® 
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gowned than his woman. He liked to collect a supper 
party and order the most expensive champagne. He wished 
there were other ways in which his money could be made to 
express itself. Yes, to dominate the world, and dazzle a 
poor little Cinderella who was more of a Delilah than she 
knew. Her poor, inarticulate Samson had not much hair to 
lose. 

At dinner one evening he made a suggestion. 

“We ought to give a dance.” 

“Val, I'd love it!” 

“A really swagger dance. 
thing. What!” 

“Here, or at the club?” 

“Oh—here. More scope—you know. Something orig- 
inal. What about New Year’s Eve?” 

“Splendid. Couldn’t we make it a bal masque?” 

“What’s that?” 

“We all wear masks, you know.” 

They were wearing them already, and he did not know it. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EANWHILE Clare Biddulph kept cool fingers on the 
pulse of her sister’s marriage. That the marriage 
was not an emotional success seemed to her fairly obvious. 
However, it is not wise to deliver homilies to a young wom- 
an who happens to be very much in love with herself, and 
very full of her house and her wardrobe and her jewelry 
and her car. Mary had a very prettily swollen head; she 
was Mrs. Fream of Hill House; her smartness was growing. 
Clare touched the relationship coolly. There were cer- 
tain things that she wished to say to Mary, but she 
doubted the ripeness of the soil. 

Clare wanted to say: “When you are very young, my 
dear, you may suffer from that disease called idealism. 
You think that butterflies’ wings matter, and kisses, and 
moonlight—and all that; but the one thing that matters is 
money. It is the lining of your nest, the fire in your life’s 

house, the nice perfume in your wardrobe. 

Without money life is a sweaty business; no 

space, no pleasant aloofness, neither room nor 

leisure to be yourself. Don’t be a sentimental- 

ist. Cherish your money, my dear, and the 
man who makes it.” 

e It was her husband, finally, 
who suggested sisterly interven- 
tion. 

. “She ought to be told not to 
“\. dance quite so much.” 

“With young Pagan?” 

“Oh, Pagan and other chaps.” 

Clare knew that it was young 

“ Dick Pagan who had sinned 
against Leslie’s kindly code. 

Pagan was a good-looking but 

wooden-faced young man whose 
* unpopularity with most of the 

older men was quite extra- 
ordinary. 

“A pup, you know, but with 
the cheek of the devil. A 
young cad, too. Been talking 
in the train.” 

“Oh?” 

“Saunders told me. Oh, 
well, never mind what he said. 
Perhaps you can guess.” 

Clare could guess. She knew the Pagan type. She 
agreed with Leslie. Mary ought to be warned. She set 
about it delicately. 

Clare knew that it is not wise to tell another woman to 
snub a particular man. The result may be obtained more 
nicely by snubbing him yourself in her presence. 

It happened just as Claire had intended it should, at one 
of the Hills Club dances a week or so before Christmas. 
And after it had happened [Continued on page 110) 
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ZENNETH 
was dating 
with Slim to- 
night—he knew 
her by sight as 
the dainty lit- 
tle girl who 
worked in the 
Rosemont 
Flower Shop. 


ERB CLARK had said 

a quarter of nine at the 
Globe drug store in Clay 
Street, a sorry joint, but Herb 
usually organized these pet- 
ting parties, and he knew the 
ropes. By nine o'clock the 
good citizens of Meridian 
would be indoors at the movie 
houses and the way would be 
clear. Not that anybody 
cared what Meridian thought, 
but when a fellow was out on 
such a date it was best to 
keep it under cover. 

The girls had to be consid- 
ered, too—working girls, most 
of them, who made their liv- 
ings from the public in one 
way or another. It wouldn’t 
do them any good if it were 


C She First 
Wild 
OAT 


—Ripened in a Way 


He Never Expected 
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HAARDT 


known every time they were 
out on a party—though, to be 
sure, everybody did know it 
in a general sort of way. Also, 
the other women usually made 
a fuss—when they got hold of 
definite dates and places to 
pin their suspicions on. The 
young girls in the nice crowds 
all took it for granted that 
men were guilty of such 
lapses, they even made giggly 
little digs about it, but they 
would have been indignant if 
they had known any of the 
particulars. 

Kenneth Drew always came 
in for his share of the kidding, 
though, in truth, he had never 
been on such a party before. 
He knew about them, of 
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iN, 


E SPREAD his handkerchief over the seat and con- 
fessed, ‘‘You know .. . I didn't bring a flask along!” 


course: the all-night rides, the September Morn swim- 
ming parties, chicken suppers, strip-poker games. Once a 
girl went out on them she was called a fan-foot and the 
whole town know about it. Usually she adopted a nick- 
name, Gimme or Hefty or Zulie, as a means of dodging 
identification in the wild stories that were continually 
afloat. Kenneth was dating with Slim tonight. He knew 
her by sight as the dainty little girl who worked in the 
Rosemont Flower Shop, aloof, impersonal,-and with every 
appearance of being a lady. ‘ 

She had kept him waiting one day in the drug store 
while the clerk politely skipped over him to serve her. 
Grinning in a manner that vaguely irritated him, the soda 
boy had inquired solicitously: “And what is it today, Miss 
Wilcox—a chocolate malted milk?” 

She bestowed a brilliant smile upon him: “With lots of 
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whipped cream—” 
The soda boy 
made a great to-do, 
pushing a half- 
dozen shining fau- 
cets, whipping the 
cream to a frothy 
peak, dropping in a 
generous ball of ice- 
cream and finally 
topping it off with 
a spoonful of wal- 
nuts. He pushed 
it across the marble 
with the air of serv- 
ing the Queen of England. 
In Meridian it was not 
considered good form for 
a lady to stand up to the 
counter and take her drink 
like a man. Kenneth had 
frowned upon it when 
Norma Reed and Adeline 
Ware, two of the nicest 
girls in his crowd, had 
done it to be wilful and 
provocative. But there 
was something about this 
little girl’s ethereal pretti- 
ness that was utterly dis- 
arming. She seemed so 
perfectly natural, so obliv- 
ious to the fact that she was doing 
anything unrefined! 
And now she was to be the first 
girl he ever—well, his first date with 
a fan-foot. Herb had framed Old 
Man Clark for the big car and there 
would be three other couples: Harry 
Watson with Frankee Hicks, a tall, 
dark girl who worked in the French 
Hat Shop; Luther Rouse with 
Georgette Reese, blonde and lively, 
the new manicurist at the Gibson Hotel; Milton Bates 
with Nelda Miller—Zulie—a _ graceful, sleepy-eyed 
creature who was the life of the party when she had had a 
little starter. Kenneth felt a stuffy embarrassment as the 
car slid up to the curb and Herb called in his hearty tones 
“Cheerio! Ready, old man?” 

But the next moment he was one of the crowd, squeezed 
in the back seat between Frankee and Slim—Slim in the 
curve of his arm, a fragile, delicate little thing, like a pale 
flower. So this was the way you played it! Simple, after 
all: the only observable etiquette seemed to be to ignore 
the other couples and devote oneself to one’s own girl. 
Slim really had appropriated him, in her disarming way, 
but he assumed a masterful air with her. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I’ve never heard your real 
name.” 

“Ellen ” she prompted him. 
name, but I hope you'll use it.” 

“TI do like it, Ellen,” he repeated gravely. It suited her, 
he thought, so simple and old-fashioned and dignified. 

She nestled against his shoulder, tilted her face up to 
catch the breeze and whispered: “‘This is my favorite road. 
Smell the bays! _ It’ll be lovely when the moon comes up.” 

Herb had headed the car for Crescent Lake, the preserve 
of the Meridian Fishing Club, where water spilled from the 
dam in a miniature Niagara and the road was deserted 
except for an occasional negro making off from his eel 
traps. A nice girl, of course, wouldn’t have been caught at 
Crescent Lake; ten feet from the falls it was as dark as 
pitch: lovers’ lanes threaded the wocds; a couple might 
wander off for hours and never meet a soul. There was a 
deserted summer-house near the shallow back water of a 


“Tt isn’t a pretty 





lily pond, and when the car stopped Kenneth set out for it. 

“Afraid of the dark? Here, you'd better give me your 
hand until we get over these ruts.” 

“Oh, no!” She took his arm, and they walked the rest 
of the way in silence. How pleasant and cool it was, how 
restful to be with a girl who didn’t feel that she had to say 
something bright and funny every minute. ‘There was 
Norma, a nice enough girl, but always giggling, attempting 
little intimacies, putting on. She would have been afraid 
of the dark and cried that a snake was after her the first 
thing. 

He spread his handkerchief over the rickety seat, and 
confessed in a low voice: 

“You know I didn’t bring a flask along!” 

“T’m so glad,” she sighed. ‘The night 
thing is too lovely to spoil.” 

“Funny,” he marveled, “how much we think alike only 
to have known each other such a short time!”’ 

“Wait until the moon comes up,” she whispered. “Re- 
member that last scene in “Idylls of the King” where the 
arm clothed in white samite rises from the bosom of the 
lake?” 

“Say—that always kinda got me too!” 

“See if this place doesn’t remind you She leaned 
back and closed her eyes. He put his arm around her, 
smiled at her lovely, childish profile against the dark of his 
coat—and yet he didn’t move to kiss her. Strange! The 
other night he had held Norma Reed like this and kissed 
her shamelessly—Norma with her too red lips, her kitten- 
ish pretenses—and Norma was a nice girl. She wouldn't 
have come to Crescent Lake and sat in the summer-house 
with him to watch the moon rise—and yet, Kenneth 


and every- 


remembered suddenly the innumerable times they had had 
the Reed’s living room to themselves, the lights dimmed. 
There was nothing fair about it—Norma and Ellen 
they couldn’t be compared! 

A ruddy light kindled below the horizon and soon the 
moon rose and rippled a path across the water. 


-why, 


Ellen 
stirred softly. “Wonderful, isn’t it?” he breathed. 

She nodded dreamily, her face a pale oval in the dark. 
How lovely she was! He put out a hand and caressed 
the soft waves of her hair. 

“Oh!” She gave a little shudder and sat up suddenly. 
“It’s been too lovely Don’t—don’t do anything to 

spoil it!” 

He held her close for a mo- 
ment. “Listen, Ellen,” he 
pleaded, “you're my girl, aren’t 
you? Mine, and nobody else’s! 
Promise me you'll only go on 
these parties with me.” 
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The next moment Kenneth was squeezed in the back seat 
between Frankee and Slim. 
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She looked up at him wistfully, then dropped her head 
and sighed: 

“T promise. 
cared that way before 

“You dear,” he whispered softly, “you dear!” 

He hadn’t any right to demand all of her engagements: 
Kenneth knew that. With a girl in his own crowd it would 
have meant vir- 
tually a declara- 
tion of his inten- 
tions; nice girls 
didn’t give all 
their time to one 
man unless it 
was a matter of 
honorable = mar- 
riage. But this 
kind of affair, of 
course, was on 
another __ plane. 
Marriage with a 
fan-foot was out 
of the question. 
ana she would 
presume to it last 
ofall. That’s 
what he liked 
about it—the 
feeling that he 
could come and 
go as he pleased, 
with no obliga- 
tions that would 
gradually force 
him to declare 
himself. He ad- 
mitted he'd rather be with Ellen than with any girl in his 
own crowd—and why shouldn’t he, she was far prettier, 
sweeter? But that was all there was to it. A fellow had 
to sow a few wild oats. 

But he did defy the conventions with something of a 
swagger by dropping in the Rosemont Flower Shop at 
closing time and catching up with Ellen as she started out. 
The streets were busy then and a quiet couple was almost 
lost in the crowd. Ellen dressed inconspicuously, in simple 
dark frocks, and she didn’t attract attention to herself by 
chattering and laughing as Norma and Adeline did when 
they walked about town with their men. Still, it did cause 
comment. A man might date with a fan-foot in a crowd 
or under cover, but it was considered improper for him to 
pay the slightest attention to her in public. Even the 
jelly-beans themselves avoided it; when Harry Watson 
and Luther Rouse were with any of the crowd they just 
didn’t see Frankee and Georgette. It wasn’t a matter of 
etiquette so much as of expediency. 

But Kenneth would have hated to give up his pleasant 
walks with Ellen. She was always the same, so demure 
and sweet no matter how hard a day she had had; so 
appreciative of the most trivial courtesy. There was no 
preening or tittering with her, no smothered cries of'“‘Don't 
you dare!” or “I’m so tired!” or “Please now—-” No 

baby talk or new tricks for him to get on to. 

Weary at last, they would rest in the park 
or a corner movie theater. But even motion- 
picture houses close at half past ten. That 
was the injustice of it! And after they gave 
up going on parties there was no other place 
to go. And inevitably, no matter how 
cautious they were, they were seen and talked 
about. 

Such pitifully inadequate meetings, and 
yet so jolly and reproachless! It wasn't as if 
Ellen didn’t know |Continued on page 108| 


You see, I—I’ve never had anybody who 
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Mother Hubbards. 
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y wile 
her future 


to you 
shall 
say miortr 
I quite 
She has, 
than ordipary 
years She 1s 
whether she 


iInderstand 

you must know, 
luxury in the 
iccustomed to it l 


would have 


more 
two 
was 
it— 


had 


past 


wondering 
later 

The cleft in Captain Leuvre’s forehead 
He shifted in his chair, 
and stared at the 


iccentual “d 


uneasily, 


was 
somewhat 
floor 

“If you mean to ask,” he said softly, 
“whether I am a rich man, I must answer 

no Not according to your how do 
you say—your standards. But ab- 
ruptly his chin was jerked up. “I am not 
a poor man, either, Mr. Markum. I shall 
have enough to support Norcia comfort- 
ably, if not luxuriously 

“But you have your sister, also, to 
stipport— 

I shall manage it!” 

Markum sighed, not without a trace of 
iumusement, and shock his head 

Your inexperience, captain,’ he said, 
nds—if you will forgive my frankness, 
to weaken your tone of conviction. How- 
Of a sudden Markum straight- 

crisp, business-like attitude. He 
few of the documents on his 
desk and tapped them with his finger. “I 
have provided for Norcia’s future 

Puzzled, startled, Emil Leuvre 
forward to peer at the papers. 

“Vou have provided for her future?” 

“Exactly.” 

The Frenchman rounded his eyes. 

“May I inquire—how?” 

“Very simply With delibera- 
tion, Markum unfoided one of the docu- 
ments I have here assigned to her our 
house, for one thing. Of course, if you 
expect to live in Washington, she is at 
liberty to sell it and buy another. More- 
over, I have deposited to her credit half 
of all. the money which, until the time of 
our—divorce, may be regarded as our— 
family wealth That is, half of the 
money I , 

Uttering an in 
tain Leuvre sprang to his feet 
eyes blazing 


ed to a 


gathered a 


bent 


slow 


possess.’ 
pulsive ejaculation, Cap- 
He stood 
tiff, erect, his down upon 
Vlarkum 

“Mr. Markum,” he 


not permit it! 


exploded, “I can- 
“You it,” replied 
drily. He leaned back in his 
regarded the Frenchman with 
tive steadiness 


Ard t ilm cet 


innot 


prevent 


i iinty with which he 
spoke cast Captain Leuvre visible 
His face colored He 
swallowed: his fingers rattled on the edge 
of the desk 
“Norcia won't ac 


finally it 


into 


contusion young 


it!” he succeeded 
His vehemence, how- 
ever, did not impress Markum. “She will 
iccept it!” he repeated. “You owe 
her nothing. And a gift from you, under 
the circumstances, would be—unthink- 
ible tag 


cept 


isseriung 


not 
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The Divorce Dowry continued from page 23 


Once more Markum clasped his hands 
on the desk; once more he eyed them and 
spoke in a low 

You are 


mono.vonous VOICe 

captain You are 
wrong. A giit from me, under the 
circumstances, would be quite 
Consider: are net you Frenchmen accus- 
tomed to receiving a dowry—a dot I be- 
lieve you call it—with a wife?” 

“Eh?” Astonished, the captain dropped 
his indignation 

Of course you are. I 
giving Norcia her dowry.” 

“That,” snapped Captain Leuvre, “is 
ridiculous! It is nothing but a play on 
words, Mr. Markum. A divorced hus- 
band does not give a dot———” 

“But this divorced husband does,” 
softly insisted Markum. ‘Because this 
divorced husband happens to love his 
wife—very much. And he wants to be 
certain that she will have what he always 
intended her to have. It is because he 
loves her not only with the love of a hus- 
band but with the love of a—father—if 
that is possible. But perhaps you French- 
men cannot understand such a love 9 

During Markum’s low yet vibrant 
speech a transformation had spread over 
Capiain Leuvre’s countenance. His eyes 
had become circles. His cheeks had lost 
their heat. 

Now he stared in silence, as though 
struggling to emerge from a _ mental 
chaos. And after a time he sucked in a 
quick, short breath 

“Perhaps we do not understand such— 
such feelings, we French. But—” he 
eyed Markum squarely, “we do, M’sieu, 
understand—nobility!”’ 

And when he had said that, he bowed 
stiffly, snatched up his hat, and turned 
to the door. 


ilmost 
wrong 
very 
correct. 


am merely 


OWARD MARKUM did not go 
home to dinner the following day. 

Norcia had told him in the morning 
that she was entertaining her two sisters 
and their husbands. To spend an evening 
in such company, he felt, would be awk- 
ward now not only for himself but for 
the others. For certainly Norcia, with 
her usual candor, would have confided 
her intentions to her sisters. And so he 
had pleaded some vague engagement for 
remaining away from dinner. 

He was the last to leave his office that 
evening. It was after six when he took 
his hat from the rack and _ started 
through the outer office: but he had 
moved less than half way across the de- 
serted room when he halted abruptly, his 
eves fixed on the glazed upper half of 
the door to the corridor. The silhouette 
of a woman loomed against it. 

Markum was startled; the 


office boys 
had left the door locked, so he stepped 


forward quickly to answer the rapid 
knocks. He jerked the knob sharply, and 
stared in amazement 

The woman before him was Henriette 
Leuvre, the sister of the captain 

Breathless, agitated, quivering, she ac- 
tually flew in upon him. As he con- 
ducted her into his own office, the 
tonished Markum managed to elicit some 
panted information: Oh, she was so glad 
she had found him here! A few 
minutes ago she had telephoned his home, 
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as- 


and a servant had told her that m’sieu 
was not expected for dinner; and because 
she had been so very near his office and 
sO very anxious to see him, she had ven- 
tured to run up in the hope—— 

“But what has happened?” demanded 
Markum, sitting opposite her. 

Like her brother, Mademoiselle Leuvre 
was distinguished, normally, by a haugh- 
tiness of demeanor that savored of the 
ancient French aristocracy. Though slen- 
der and short, she had always succeeded 
in making her fragile figure impressive. 
On this occasion, however, her manner 
had changed entirely. She was merely 
an extremely nervous little girl. 

“You are the only one to whom I can 
come,” she rushed on. “He respects you 
more than anyone else, m’sieu, and per- 
haps if you 

Gently Markum patted her hand and 
smiled with kindly tolerance. 

“Suppose you catch your breath and 
tell me about it,” he suggested 

She grimaced when she realized how 
incoherent her prattlings had been. With 
enforced calmness she gathered her 
thoughts; and began talking in low, rapid 
bursts of words: 

“My brother—Emil—he is away with 
—some woman!” 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked, unable to suppress the harshness 
from his voice. 

Mademoiselle Leuvre lifted her slim 
shoulders in a shrug eloquent of her own 
bewilderment. 

“T know only what I heard,” she said. 
“This afternoon I was shopping. A little 
while ago I came back to the hotel. And 
when I reached the door, I heard Emil 
talking over the telephone. He was 
speaking, m’sieu, to a woman——” 

“What woman?” Markum interrupted. 

“T do not know. He called her Millie. 
And he was making an engagement to 
meet her in an hour at a place, he said, 
in Long Island; the Seaview Inn, he told 
her, on the Merrick Road—” 

“Millie—’ muttered Markum, 
ing at the floor. 

“That was the name, Millie. When I 
opened the door, m’sieu, he hung up the 
receiver and jumped up. I stared at him, 
for never, never have I seen Emil look so 
strange! Without saying a word, he took 
his hat and started away. But I caught 
his arm # 

As if to illustrate the scene, Mademoi- 
selle Leuvre seized Markum’s wrist 
tightly. 

“T asked where he was going, what he 
was doing. Do you know what he did 
m’sieu? He laughed! But it was not 
real laughter. It was—oh, terrible laugh- 
ter. I said, ‘Where are you going?’ And 
he answered, ‘To the devil!’ ” 

“And then?” 

“He went away. I was so 
m’sieu, that I just stood still. 
I ran downstairs after him. 
gone.” 

“And you telephoned my home for 
me?” 

Again the girl shrugged. 

“What else could I do, m’siew? You 
and Norcia are our only real friends in 
New York. And under the circumstances 
—” she colored slightly, “—it was im- 
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possible to tell Norcia, n’estce pas? That 
is, unless I was certain of what to tell 
her. So to whom could I turn, if not to 
you? Emil respects you; I know he 
does = 

“Why turn to anyone?” asked Mar- 
kum, with a trace of sarcasm he imme- 
diately regretted. For Henriette Leuvre 
caught his hand with a warmth that for- 
bade aloofness. 

“Please!” she begged earnestly. ‘“‘Con- 
sider, m’sieu. I know my brother well. 
It—it is not natural for him to make 
an engagement with a woman at an inn 
and then say he is going to the devil. He 
must have a—a reason, you understand?” 

“Reason doesn’t usually enter into such 
affairs,” drily commented Markum. 

“Oh, but you do not know my brother, 
then! Besides, m’sieu, if he should cause 
a scandal—if he should become dishon- 
orably involved in one of these disgusting 
affairs—don’t you understand? His post 
at Washington, for which he prayed so 
long—Ah, m’sieu, men in the diplomatic 
service are not permitted too much per- 
sonal liberty! It would mean Pe 

She went on, in staccato phrases, but 
Markum ceased to listen. Frowning 
again, he withdrew into the seclusion of 
his own rather clouded thoughts. For it 
occurred to him that if any one thing 
should militate against Captain Leuvre’s 
“personal liberty” at the moment, it was 
his obligation to Norcia. It was incon- 
ceivable to him that the man for whom 
he was divorcing his wife should be visit- 
ing a roadhouse with a weman 

He looked up, the queer lustre of his 
deep set eyes silencing the girl. 

“Where did you say the place was?” 
he asked. 

“The—place, m’sieu? Oh, he said the 
Seaview Inn, on the Merrick Road.” 

“Come,” he said quietly as he rose, 
“we had better start.” 








HE Seaview Inn, they discovered as 
they alighted from their taxi, was 
a dismal relic of bygone splendor. 

“Want me to wait, sir?” the taxi driver 
inquired, doubtless dreading the long 
homeward journey without a fare. 

“You might,” Markum absently re- 
plied. He was regarding the Seaview Inn 
with misgivings he could not explain. 

In a small lobby where a stout young 
man smiled unpleasantly over his desk, 
Markum asked somewhat curtly for Cap- 
tain Leuvre. 

The clerk nodded and lowered his 
round head to consult the registry. His 
fat finger travelled slowly across a line 
of the sheet as he read: 

“Captain E. Leuvre and wife. 
42. Yes, sir. Shall I call him?” 

“No, thanks,” said Markum, stiffly. 
“We'll go up.” 

“Very well, sir,’ readily agreed the 
clerk. “I think he’s expecting you.” 

Markum turned to question that final 
remark, but Henriette Leuvre was al- 
ready dragging him up a wide staircase. 

“And wife!” she whispered. ‘Did you 
hear, m’sieu? And wife!” 

“T heard,” said Markum. 

“But why ; 

“How else were they to procure a 
room?” he exclaimed, with impatience. 

“Oh, I know that!” she retorted. “You 
don’t understand. Why should Emil——” 


Room 





They were standing before Room 42. 
No sound issued from the chamber, but 
its transom was illumined and a narrow 
carpet of light slipped across the dark 
corridor from under its door. Markum 
rapped. 

Loudly as the summons echoed along 
the hall, it evoked no response. And so 
Markum, very grim of countenance, tried 
the knob; and the door cpened without 
resistance 

What he saw in that small room left 
him suddenly rigid and quite speechless. 
From the girl at his side the scene 
brought a gasp that was half sob—a soft 
cry of fear and pain and incredulous 
amazement. 

For there, at an uncovered table, sat 
Captain &mil Leuvre, his head lolling 
drunkenly over two bottles, one of them 
empty and upset. He was glaring at the 
opened door with bloodshot, protruding 
eyes whose vision was impaired by the 
hair which had straggled down over 
them A meaningless, contorted grin 
gripped his countenance. He was rhyth- 
mically thumping one fist on the table, in 
the manner of one through whose mind 
a melody is drifting. 

Behind him, with a hand on his shoul- 
der, stood a woman. An extraordinarily 
large woman she was, generously propor- 
tioned in every feature; she wore a gown 
of startling green that clashed violently 
with the golden effulgence of her hair. 

She was not intoxicated, this woman 
whom the captain had called Millie. 
Rather, she held herself somewhat aloof, 
disdainful, as though she were simply an 
essential part of the tableau, like the 
bottles or the table. Of them all, indeed, 
she was the only one who retained her 
composure. 

Markum and Henriette Leuvre slowly 
entered the chamber, breathing the sharp 
pungency of alcohol. For a while the 


captain continued to grin at them in- 
anely. Then something happened. 
Twice he shut his eyes; he shook his 


head like a man fighting to escape an 
hallucination. When he stared at them 
again, it was with recognition he could 
not doubt. 
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Dizzily he rose, leaning on the table 
He gaped at his sister. In a faint, hoarse 
whisper he demanded. 


“Que fais tu ici——’ He looked at 
Markum as he might have viewed a 
phantom ‘What are you doing here?” 
he cried. 

“We've come to ask that of you,” said 
Markum. 


There was a long, stifling pause before 
the captain thrust a shaking hand toward 
the door. 

“Get out!” 
oui of here!” 

When he saw that no one was stirring, 
he choked upon an oath. Somehow he 
managed to come around the table, ac- 
tually falling upon Mazkum as he seized 
the lapels of his jacket. Perspiration 
was streaming down his fiery face; his 
breath reeked of whiskey, but his blood- 
shot eyes were eloquent with a plea that 
was a prayer. 


he ordered thickly “Get 


“Get out—please!” Captain Leuvre 
almost sobbed now. “Get out before she 
comes!” 

“Before who comes?” Markum de- 
manded. 

“Norcia 





Again suffocating silence held the room, 
while the two men stared at each other, 
one beseeching, the other astounded. It 
was Millie, who finally shattered what 
seemed a trance. Her competent hand 
caught the captain’s shoulder and shook 
it. In a deep contralto voice of indig- 
nation, she roused him: 

“Say, what’s this, anyway? Who’s the 
goat? Ain’t these the folks we're waiting 
for?” 

The captain was no more conscious of 
her words than of her hand. His gaze 
was still fastened in prayer upon Howard 
Markum 

And meanwhile, in Markum’s dazed 
mind, an unbelievable suspicion was rap- 
idly becoming a conviction. He began to 
understand the situation He seized 
Emil Leuvre’s shoulders in a mighty, 
steadying grip. The intensity of his look 
seemed to pierce the Frenchman’s 
thoughts, muddled as they were 

“You sent for Norcia—to come here?” 
he demanded imperatively. 

“VYesh!” Captain Leuvre attempted to 
straighten his limp figure. A light of 
pride, of veritable triumph, mounted to 
his red features. “I made—Millie—call 
her!” He punctuated the acknowledge- 
ment with hiccoughs. 

Markum darted a questioning glance 
at the woman. Her mouth twisted 
wrily. Evidently she was not a fool, for 
she said promptly: 

“T guess you're the lady’s husband, 
hey? Yeah, I ‘phoned your wife. Gave 
her one of those messages, you krow, 
‘from a friend’. Told her I wasn't the 
kind to share my man, and if she wanted 
proof to come here tonight. Didn’t men- 
tion no names, though; got to keep ‘em 
guessing—that’s the besi way.” 

Markum turned his inquisitorial look 
back upon the captain and found him 
staggering against the table. He wa 
drunk, Emil Leuvre, but not too besotted 
to realize precisely what was occurring. 

“What,” Markum quietly asked, “made 
you do this?” 

Higher than ever the captain raised 
his chin, though it was a pitifully inef- 
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fectual pride his intoxicated body now 
manifested 
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\ ARKUM remained n otionless while 
i the taxicab bore away the sedden 
semi-conscious captain and his. sister. 
Through the darkness he watched the red 
tail-lamp of the car until it had vanished 
Then slowlv he turned to Millie, who had 
been staring his side 

“Can't see why you wanted me to stay 
here with you,” she with an acidity 
that brought a wrv smile to his face 
The whole trick is smashed. We could’ve 
gone home with them.” 

“You were paid for tonight, 
you?” celmly inquired Markum 

“Sure. But that don’t 

“T'll pay you as much as the captain 
did Come back to that room.” 

“Hey?” She gasped in astonishment 

. hurry.” advised Markum, 
starting up the porch steps ‘T expect— 
my wife soon.” 

At the desk in the lobby he paused 


to transact certain business with the stout 


cab 
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clerk; the affair involved the passage of 
a golden-backed bill from hand to hand 
and the insertion, on the registry, of the 
words: “Howard Markum and wife, 
Room 42.” The stout young man grinned 
unpleasantly. 

In the privacy of the whiskey-reeking 
hamber, Millie comfortably disposed 
herself on the edge of the table, swung 
her ampie leg, and asked: 

Now what's the big idea? 

Markum, still evincing that strange, 
grim little smile, shook his head. He sat 
where the captain had been seated; he 
stared at the closed door. 

What's the idea?’’ Millie persisted. 

Nothing,” he answered softly, “except 
that I. want to make my wife happy 
before that hot-headed young Frenchman 
other foolishness.” 

Oh murmured Millie wisely; and 
whether she understood or not, she had 
the discretion to maintain a judicious 
silence 

Markum sat still, watching the door, 
waiting waiting with the exultation 
of a martyr 

When finally, long minutes later, steps 
resounded in the corridor, he leaned for- 
ward expectantly, colorless yet astonish- 
ingly confident of himself and unruffled. 
He even remembered to smooth his 
jacket and button it. He brushed a hand 
over his gray hair. He tried to smile 
again, but in that he failed 

The knocks came hesitantly. He did 
stir, nor did Millie. And then, sav- 
gely, the door was flung open 

Yes, she was there, straight, slim Nor- 
cia with her gleaming, copper-hued hair; 
Norcia without a hat, clad in the delicate 
shawl she wore to motor on summer eve- 
nings; Norcia, a picture of glorious 
youth, erect in the doorway Behind 
her stood her two sisters and their hus- 
bands, whom she had been entertaining 
it dinner 

Whether he eventually 
smiling or not, Markum did not know. 
He was aware only of Norcia’s pallid 
young face, her round eyes, horrified, re- 
fusing to believe The utterance of 
his name roused him. 

He lowered his gaze to the table and 
spoke 

I promised you this,” he said in tones 
he could not recognize “We won't 
bother about going abroad to avoid— 
fuss. I couldn’t keep on that long with 
—an empty shell.” 

That she cried something in actual an- 
guish, he knew; but his own mind was 
addled to gather its portent. He 
forced himself to seek the eves of one of 
those men in the corridor 

“Take her away now. please,” he 
begged, in a strained, quivering way. 

Precisely what occurred during the few 
minutes Norcia stood on that threshold, 
Markum could not analyze. He had 
many of them doubtless addressing him. 
heard a wild, chaotic turmoil of voices. 
But what any of them said, he did not 
know. What mattered it? 

He knew only that he felt tremen- 
dously relieved when at last the door was 
shut upon him and Millie. For a while 
he listened to Norcia’s sobs as she was 
insistently ied down the stairs. 

Then he allowed himself to droop upon 
a chair, wiping perspiration from his 
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forehead, Millie drew a long breath. 

“Well,” she sighed, “I guess that’s all.” 

“That is—all—”’ murmured Markum, 
his eyes fastened blankly on the table. 

The woman took her hat from the bed 
—a red hat—and began adjusting it as 
she hummed a soft melody. Tucking in 
a few wisps of her golden hair, she ter- 
minated the song to remark: 

“You know, old sport, that was mighty 
clean—but useless.” 

In perplexity Howard Markum raised 
his lean face. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Your wife’s eyes.” 

“What!” He glowered at what 
him as most unsavory jesting. 

“You didn’t see ‘em, did you?” placidly 
continued Millie, bending her knees in 
order to observe her hat in a small 
wall mirror. “Her eyes, I mean.” 

Markum rose angrily. 

“IT don’t know what 
about!” he declared 

“H’m—I guess you don't, considering 
that you didn’t see her eyes.” She 
turned from the mirror to regard him 
earnestly. ‘Honest, old sport,” she said, 
“they were worth watching as she stood 
there and it come to her how you had 
sort of—well, sacrificed yourself to give 
her a divorce. Know what I mean? I 
was watching pretty close. And I tell 
you I saw a flood of love pour out of 
those eyes and splash all over you. Only, 
you were too much concerned with your- 
self to notice it.” 

Markum swallowed. His hands had 
grasped the edge of the table. Though 
he struggled to maintain a semblance of 
poise, he could not deceive Millie. 

“Oh, don’t stand there shivering,” she 
counseled, with a casual wave of her 
hand. “Yell, if you feel like it. I won't 
mind. But honest, the littke woman was 
head over heels in love with you at that 
minute. I could see it in her eyes, and 
I'm an old enough bird to know. She 
just sort of emptied herself out on you. 
I could watch it flowing.” 

Millie moved to the door and opened 
it, with a weary languor. 

“That’s why I say all this business was 
useless,” she added. “Because it’s ten to 
one that when you get home, that little 
girl will start crying all over you. If she 
ever did marry that French sheik now—” 
Millie chuckled; it was a deep, derisive 
sound. “Friend, you used a good phrase 
before. You spoke about ‘an empty shell.’ 
Well, let me tell you something.” She 
pointed an emphatic finger at Markum. 
“A couple of minutes ago I saw that 
wife of yours pour all her love out on 
you, And if that Frenchman got 
her now, all Ae would get would be—an 
empty shell!” 

Millie stopped, impressively. Long she 
waited, while Markum’s gray features 
tried in vain to shield his thoughts. Then 
she indulged in another sigh. 

“Well, old sport, going to take me 
home? Or do we stay here to paint 
another spot on my reputation?” 

Dazedly Howard Markum reached for 
his hat. 

“T guess,” he 
hurry home 
“Yeah,” 
waiting up.” 
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discouraged. This was her third year and 
she wasn’t having any luck at all— 
despite the fact that she changed her 
stage name as often as four times a day 
in order to get Numerology on her side, 
and to fool the managers into seeing her 
for the eighteenth or twentieth time. 
Maisie was awfully persistent. She was 
the daughter of Old Man Jennings. 

Maisie was quite certain she could act; 
four years at Miss Slocum’s School did 
it. She was beautiful and she had, she 
thought, personality. But she didn’t get 
a job. There was no way to laugh that off. 

During her last two winters at Miss 
Slocum’s School Maisie had besieged the 
managers for a job every afternoon and 
twice on Saturdays; now she had squan- 
dered an entire year on them. She was 
batting around .000, and it began to look 
like a hard summer. 

“There is more than one way of skin- 
ning a catastrophe,” she said to herself 
finally. And so she packed up her lin- 
gerie and her disappointments and bought 
a one-way ticket to the J-inverted-] 
ranch in Nevada. 

More or less comfortably ensconced in 
her Pullman, she took her ambition out 
and unbuttoned it and gave it the once- 
over. 

“What the darn thing needs is a new 
spark plug,’ she finally decided. “A 
movie spark plug will do the trick.” 

She planned, then, to spend a couple 
of springtime months visiting her gruff 
but fond parent, and then she would go 
down to Los Angeles and tell Mary Pick- 
ford, well, here she was. 

As soon as Jimmy McCool learned 
from the station agent that Maisie was 
home he stepped on his runabout where 
it itched and hastened over. 

“Jimmy!” cried Maisié, coming out to 
meet him. “I’m almost glad to see you.” 

“What's the matter with you?” won- 
dered the young man, clinging helplessly 
to both her hands. “You look peaked, 
and sort of leftover from last week 
Where does it hurt?” 

“Jimmy, I’ve lost a couple of buttons 
off my courage,’ she said, leading him 
into the house. “Ambition’s a terrible 
thing. I wish I had taken mine out and 
drowned it when it was too young to 
understand.” 

“Maybe it got started the wrong 
direction,’ suggested the cowpuncher. 
“Might I suggest that, instead of hitching 
your ambition to a star, you tie it to a 
son—my mother’s son!” 

“Nope. I’m going to be my own star,” 
smiled Maisie. “As soon as my courage 
catches up with my desires I am going 
down to Los Angeles and become a 
leading woman. I’ve just got to show my 
ambition who is boss.” 

“You can’t go and become a leading 
lady right off the reel,” said Jimmy. 
“You have to start as a stenographer, or 
something.” 

“Not I,” argued the young woman 
“Say, I could have been in a show in New 
York long ago if I wanted to start in the 
back row of the chorus, or be the maid 
who dusts off a statue of The Thinker. 
I’m too old for that sort of frivolity.” 

“Uh-huh, all of twenty years,” grinned 
Jimmy McCool. 


Mack Turtle—continued from page 33 


“Lots of girls make a reputation in one 
picture. Well, that’s your Aunt Maisie,” 
went on the girl. “I’m going to step 
right into the limelight and stay lit.” 

“Seems to me I read somewhere that if 
you've got plenty of this here, now, 
dinero, you can make your own pictures 
and do as you please—boss the director 
and everything. Why doesn’t your dad 
finance you a company?” 

‘“Shucks,” she scoffed. “I’m going to 
pull myself up by my own boot straps. 
Jimmy, you’re awfully dumb sometimes.” 

“Alla time,” said Jimmy, cheerfully. 

Maisie sighed. 

“Any time you got a minute to spare, 
I'd kinda like to ask if you'll marry me, 


now,’ said the young man, wistfully, 
after awhile. 
“Save your breath and my time,” 


smiled Maisie. 


XO JIMMY went back to his ranch with 

a droop to his shouiders, and pretty 
soon Maisie scooted down to Hollywood 
to join the army of unemployed. 

How in the wide world could she know 
that the casting directors of the various 
studios were so sick cf seeing beautiful 
women that the sight of a homely female 
would pretty nearly lure them from 
home. 

They tore her aspiration to shreds, till 
it looked like it had been worn to a night 
club; and if there had been bigger and 
bitterer tears to shed Maisie would have 
shed them 

So she trundled herself back to the J- 
inverted-J ranch in the fall to think 1i 
over. But she was slightly nonplused 
and discomfited; she was groping in the 
dark In a word, Maisie didn’t know 
where she was at! 

It looked to a man up a tree like a 
fine time for Jimmy McCool to make 
Maisie a proposition, so he dropped 
around. 

“You've given your ambitions a chance 
to run wild and browse among the high 
places,” he told her. ‘You tried, anyway. 
Now, why don’t you give up the theatri- 
cal bug—er, idea—and marry me?” 

“Oh, you never will understand,” 
wailed Maisie, petulantly. “I wish you'd 
go find a lake and jump into it. You 
make me nervous. It’s the silliest thing 
I ever heard of—you wanting to marry 
me.” 

“Yeh, isn’t it!” agreed Jimmy. “But 
that’s however. I’m kinda ambitious my- 
self that way. I’m a feller that knows 
what he wants, and I’m warning you that 
I’m going to keep proposing to you every 
time I see you till—till something hap- 
pens.” 

“In which case,’ said our heroine, 
modestly, ‘you’re not going to see me 
often’,’ smiled Maisie. “You make me 
sort of weary.” 

But Jimmy proposed to her next day, 
and the next, and twice on the follcwing 
Sunday. Then he skipped a couple of 
days, owing to some trouble about a ship- 
ment of cattle, but he saw her on Wed- 
nesday. 

Maisie was out in the orchard teasing 
her pet turtle, Bolivar, who had been on 
the Jennings ranch ever since the earth 
had cooled off. 
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Bolivar was a large, shell-backed crea- 
ture whose only ambition was to eat 
house flies. Bolivar was passionately 
fond of house flies, and Maisie was feed- 
ing him a couple when Jimmy found her. 

He proposed without any preliminaries, 
he being in practice and all, but Maisie 
was in no pleasant frame of mind; and 
she replied—somewhat testily it will 
have to be admitted 

“Just to stop this silly nonsense and to 
keep you at home so you can get some 
work accomplished, I'll marry you— 
when Bolivar, here, walks to your ranch 
of his own free will and accord. That is, 
providing you never ask me again to 
marry you!” 

Jimmy gasped and pondered over the 
unique proposition, which was sporting, 
maybe, but lopsided. Indeed, he couldn t 
for the life of him see where he had any 
edge on the contest. It even dawned on 
him that he was slightly handicapped 

And all this he explained to Maisie, but 
what booted it! Maisie was as firm as 
a foundation. 

Swiftly going over his compendium ct! 
knowledge, Jimmy called to mind some 
of the things he had read about the tur- 
tle and its speed-record-breaking pr 
pensities. He decided that if one of them 
travels a hundred yards a day he’s break- 
ing the traffic laws. If Bolivar should, 
by any chance, take a notion to make a 
hurry-up call at the McCool ranch, trav- 
eling at the reckless rate of a hundred 
yards a day, it would require seventeen 
and a half days for the turtle to travel 
a mile. If he should walk day and night 
for seven hundred days he could make it! 

Jimmy sighed heavily 

“That, I suppose, is 
dered listlessly. 

“Absolutely,” smiled Maisie at her own 
cleverness. ‘Abso-doggoned-lutely.” 

“Er—good-bye,” said Jimmy, walking 
away. 

It cost him a pinto pony, which he 
liked first-rate, to induce Jake Watkins, 
general utility man at the J-inverted-J 
ranch, to pen Bolivar up for a week so 
Maisie couldn’t find him, and starve the 
fly-eating creature. 

Then he called Kicking Horse, Johnny 
Red-shirt, and Thunder Face, three of 
his trusted Piute Indians, and to them he 
made medicine. 

“All you Injuns need to do for the next 
six months, or year, or two years, or 
whatever time it takes, is to keep that 
turtle following you from the J-inverted- 
J ranch to my place,’ he explained to 
them. “Bolivar likes flies. I think you 
can keep him interested, if not excited, 
if you keep dangling a few flies in front 
of his nose day and night. But keep him 
going, and don’t prod him or carry him, 
or anything like that. He’s got to come 
along because he wants to, savvy?” 

Well, in the end they seemed to savvy. 

So, the first day that all the men were 
absent from the Jennings ranch, and 
Maisie away visiting—this information 
being phoned by Jake Watkins—the three 
Indians rode over and dangled a sticky 
fly-paper full of luscious flies in front of 
Bolivar’s sensitive nose; and the turtle 
started his tour toward the land of the 
setting sun 
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or to carry him. He is to walk all the 
way because he wants to.” 

Maisie mulled his words over for a few 
minutes in silence. 

It looked as though there was nothing 
she could do There was this about 
Maisie Jennings—she was just like her 
dad Her word was absolutely good. 
She never hedged en a promise. 

So she laughed none too mirthfully— 
a kind of a scornful laugh all bound 
around with barbed wire and carbolic 
acid 

There isn’t 
Bolivar ever walking that 
then. “Youre playing a 
Jimmy McCool.’ 

‘Mebbeso, mebbeso,” admitted Jimmy. 
“But I will at least have tried.” 

And then Maisie, head high, 
back to her home 

But the story traveled, and Jake Wat- 
kins furnished some more details; so that 
it wasn’t long unti! the whole county 
knew that if Bolivar, the racing turtle, 
walked to Jimmy McCool’s ranch of his 
own free will, Masie Jennings would be 
Mrs. Masie McCool at the end of the 
journey. Only there was no betting on 
the turtle. Aesop is out of date. 


a chance in the world of 
far,’ she said 
losing game, 


drove 


] OMANCE and the weather being two 

great subjects for discussion in Ne- 
vada as well as anywhere else, the story of 
Bolivar’s race with Cupid soon flew on 
the wings of gossip the length and 
breadth of the state. And one day 
Maisie’s anger enveloped her when she 
picked up an Elko newspaper and read 
of the trek of the tireless turtle 

But even that wouldn't have been so 
terrible if the paper hadn’t prepared and 
printed a chart showing the number of 
miles the turtle had traveled, how many 
hundred feet per day he would be com- 
pelled to negotiate in order to reach the 
McCool ranch within two and a half 
vears 

Maisie tore the newspaper into palpi- 
tating shreds and then ran out and chased 
her protesting flivver over to the Mc- 
Cool cow nursery 

This nonsense has got to stop!” she 
told Jimmy. “I won't be made the 
laughing-stock of the state because of 
that fool move of yours!” 

“Oh, fine! Then you're going to call 
the race off and marry me!” cried the 
young man joyfully 
I am not!” said Maisie. 
that! I—I hate you!” 
In that « then,” said Jimmy firm- 
lv. “I'm afraid Bolivar will have to keep 

It was your proposition, you 


traveling 


“Anything 
but 


know 
But Maisit 


fitting reply 


was angry to think of 

She stepped on the gas 
wrecked three tires on the wav home 
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coast editors said to 


too 


was 1 news 
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nselves a few days there were 
correspondents irritating the noble 
men by taking photographs of them, 
turtle, the terrain, and what-not 
But when three or four photographers 
ittempted to obtain a few snap-shots of 
Maisie Jennings, they pretty nearly lost 
their cameras and three or four needless 
newspaper correspondents Old Man 
Jennings himself took a hand and chased 
the journalists over into the next county. 
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But the story traveled—and traveled. 
So did the pictures. And maps. The 
sporting pages ot the great dailies car- 
ried tallies of the progress of the demon 
traveling turtle, and the correspondents 
remained at Elko to watch the race for 
love while the story was red hot. 

Maisie did not suspect that there 
would be photographers lurking behind 
buildings and atop roofs and things. So 
she went into town and walked up and 
down the streets and into stores and the 
like, with never a thought that she was 
being photographed in many different 
and interesting poses. 

Which is how it came to pass that her 
pictures decorated the pages of many a 
newspaper, together with an action photo 
of Bolivar inset at the lower left-hand 
side. 

The clever captions, the tally sheets, 
the maps and the stories that went with 
the various layouts attracted attention all 
over the country. It was a human in- 
terest yarn and quite unusual. It was, 
in a word, a wow. 

Feature writers, sob sisters and others, 
took a whirl at writing stories about the 
strange race. And then the news-reel 
concerns thought it would be a fine and 
pious idea to get a slow-motion picture 
of Bolivar hitting in high along the Path 
of Heart’s Delight, so a group of camera- 
men trooped to Nevada and picked up a 
story for the screen. 

Which was along 
Maisie’s picture began 
known as Queen Marie's 

Old Man Jennings would have settled 
the matter long ago, only Maisie wouldn't 
let him go over and kill himself a mess 
of Injuns and one skinny turtle. She 
had given her word, and it was sacred. 
Jimmy should have a square deal. 

“It’s humiliating, of course,’ she told 
her dad, “but Jimmy is doing nothing 
that I didn’t agree to at first. It’s my 
own fault. I had no right to make such 
an idiotic suggestion. I thought it was 
such an impossible, preposterous thing 
that it would stop his bothering me. But 
it looks now as if it were the worst 
proposition I could have made.” 

So the mad race of the turtle went on, 
as he tore holes in the atmosphere in his 
hopeless endeavor to catch enough flies 
to satisfy his morbid craving for a first 
class meal 

Strangely, Maisie’s ambition to appear 
before the footlights had been tempo- 
rarily forgotten. This 


time 
well 


about the 
to be as 


other affair—this 
monstrous new holocaust—now occupied 
most of her waking thoughts. Every day 
or two some ambitious newspaper hound 
would ring Maisie up and seek an inter- 
view, till at last she refused to answer 
the telephone: and in order to avoid cor- 
respondents lurking about the ranch, she 
kept to the house almost entirely 

And then one day, following a terrific 
bombardment of telephone calls, she 
packed up her suitcase and sneaked away 
to San Francisco to visit friends and hide 
from the pitiless glare of publicity 

There are a few girls like that! 

3ut, of course, by this time the motion 
picture producers -would be aroused 
Give them time and they'll think of 
something—if there has been enough pub- 
licity about it. They get a thought that 
way every little while. 








Abe Katz of the Hi-Art Corporation 
was the first one to send an offer to 
Maisie to come down to Los Angeles. 
The offer came by telegraph—five hun- 
dred and fifty-six words, and Old Man 
Jennings opened the message and exulted 
for his daughter. It was the opportunity 
Maisie had been working for, dreaming 
about, and arguing with for five years. 
He was proud of his one and only child, 
and he immediately relayed the telegram 
to Maisie at San Francisco. 

So Maisie, almost forgetting to hate 
Jimmy McCool in her elation, hurried 
to Los Angeles to begin her long-awaited 
career. She took her Ambition by the 
collar and led it triumphantly into the 
Hi-Art studio, and all the yes men joined 
with Abe Katz in stating emphatically 
that she was the girl the world had been 
waiting for; and if some one else was 
America’s Sweetheart, she could at least 
be America’s Girl Friend. 

“You see, Miss Jennings, we write 
a story—a fine story with plot and 
things in it—about your sweethearts in 
Arizona ig 

“Nevada,” prompted Maisie. 

“Sure—Nevada,” said Abe Katz. “We 
follow the true story pretty much, show- 
ing this here hick farmer as a kind of 
a dumb-bell xz 

“What!” said Maisie. 

“We take this here, now, rube what 
figgers on turtle soup, an’ we build him 
up—Stanley Keene could do it fine— 
make him a half-wit kinda feller. Honest, 
but dumb. The gal—you—are too high- 
brow for him. Y'know, you got class. 
An’ this here moron—” 

“You mean—Jimmy?” 

“Veh, whoever he is. Then we get a 
slicker from the city an’ he comes along 
—mebbe a tourist—and he sees the race, 
and then goes over to see the gal—you— 
and falls for you and you fall for him. 
Well, you’ve given your word and yet 
you want to marry this gent which be- 
longs in your class—see?”’ 

“But I don’t,” said Maisie. “Why do 
we have to use that story at all?” 

“Because, dear young woman, that is 
what the publicity is all about,” ex- 
plained Abe Katz. “Y’see, we gotta cash 
in on the publicity.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Maisie. Then, after 
a pause, “If you don’t mind, I think I 
should like to hear the story some other 
time. I’m rather nervous and unstrung. 
May I come to see you later?” 

“Oh, sure. Take your time,” said Abe. 
“We'll get the story ready and then you 
come in, say about Thursday, and we'll 
talk contract. This here story is going 
to be a wow.” 

Maisie rose to leave. 

“Keep away from the other studios,” 








warned Abe. “They'll try to hire you 
away from us. But we can do better 
by you than anybody else. You under- 
stand?” 


“I give you my word I won't go to 
any one else,” promised Maisie. 

She went back to her hotel, not nearly 
so thrilled as the prescription called for. 
She had a dull ache somewhere, but 
couldn’t locate the darn thing 

Bolivar, the speed demon, had by this 
time reached about the thirteenth mile- 
post. At the rate he was traveling, ac- 
cording to the newspapers round about, 
there would not be a wedding on the 





McCool ranch for more than two years. 

Jimmy kept in constant touch with his 
Indians, but he had refused to be inter- 
viewed. Cameramen_ had, however, 
“stolen” his picture and published it 
along with Bolivar and the Indians’ lay- 
out. It made for variety. 

The young cowpuncher observed with 
a sinking heart that Bolivar was slowing 
up. He appeared to be losing his zip. 
The romance-producing turtle didn’t 
seem to have his mind on the subject at 
hand. Some days now he would not 
make more than fifty yards, and that cut 
into the average like a forgotten doctor’s 
bill. 

The Indians even went so far as to 
try a new brand of delicacy—horse flies— 
thinking to stimulate their racing terra- 
pin; but their noble efforts were wasted. 

At the rate Bolivar was traveling both 
Maisie and Jimmy would be so old by 
the time they could be happily married 
that their second childhood would neces- 
sitate their getting the consent of the 
court. Unless, of course, Maisie would 
change her mind, which Jimmy knew she 
wouldn't do 








How to 
Be Popular 
at Parties 
(Attract a man’s attention 
(Awaken his interest in you 
@ After he is interested, arouse 
his desire for you 
. . « These are some of the rules 
laid down by the wallflower 
heroine of Thyra Samter Wins- 
low’s amusing story. 
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If you'd come right down to it, Jimmy 
was pretty sure Maisie wouldn't marry 
him, anyway, now. She had said she 
hated him so many times he was begin- 
ning to believe she meant it. True, if 
Bolivar finally did reach the ranch, 
Maisie would probably go through with 
her part of the agreement—but, hating 
him as she did, Jimmy would naturally 
have to decline. 

All this Jimmy pondered as he moped 
about the range where his cattle pas- 
tured, far from the Indians and the tur- 
tle. He had made up his mind to remain 
away from the scene of his turtle-Cupid 
contest. The whole thing was beginning 
to give him a pain. 

And it was during this period of gloom 
and disgust. that Maisie Jennings in Los 
Angeles picked up a morning newspaper 
and read the following dispatch: 


Exo, Nev., Sept. 8—The now fam- 
ous race o’ love of Bolivar, the turtle, 
who was trving to bring two hearts 
together by traversing a forty-mile 
trail, came to a sudden end here today 
when the turtle, after having walked 
nearly a hundred yards since morning, 
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toppled over dead. This ends, accord- 
ing to the story, James McCool’s 
chance to wed Miss Maisie Jennings, 
daughter of Christopher Jennings, 
wealthy cattleman and ranch-owner of 
Elko County. Miss Jennings, accord- 
ing to her father, is now in Los An- 
geles where she is to be featured in a 
series of motion pictures. Mr. McCool 
is somewhere on the round-up and 
could not be located last night. 


The three hard-working Indians, 
broken-hearted, too, because of the loss 
of the softest job the world has ever 
known, hunted up Jimmy McCool and 


told him of the disaster. Jimmy told 
them to shut up and go and dig some 
fence post holes. 

Over at Elko the newspaper corres- 


pondents sighed heavily, shook the sleep 
out of their eyes, and wired their city 
editors for money enough to come home. 

Two days later Jimmy dropped in from 
the round-up to see about ordering some 
stock cars. Then he read the newspapers 
and learned that Maisie at last had the 
opportunity she had long been seeking 
to be featured in the movies. Well, 
that was fine for her, and the young man 
felt better. The turtle had accomplished 
something, anyway. 

It was dusk when he returned from 
town after ordering the cars, and he 
drove into the garage and started moping 
along toward the house when a slight 
movement at the side of the corral at- 
tracted his attention. Some one was ap- 
proaching him in a hurry. 

“Jimmy!” The word came to him like 


a sob. He stopped 

“Wha—wha—— But that is as far 
as he got. Maisie was snuggling into 
his arms. 

“I’m so sorry about B-b-b-b-olivar,” 


she said, burying her face on his breast 

and busting two fifteen cent cigars. 
“Never mind, soothed Jimmy, swallow- 

ing whatever it was that was trying to 


choke him to death. “I—I'll get you 
another turtle.” 

“T don’t want any turtle,” said Maisie, 
trying to crawl into his vest pocket. “I 


only want you!” 

“Me!” choked the young and practi- 
cally idiotic man. “You referring to me 
—personally?” 

“You—only you,” said Maisie. “I'm 
only sorry about Bolivar—because—he 
didn’t win!” 

“Gosh!” said Jimmy McCool. 

“Jimmy,” said the girl then, “I think 
I want to star right here on this McCool 
person’s ranch. That’s plenty of am- 
bition for one person to have all on a 
summer’s day.” 

“Gosh!” said Jimmy McCool. 

“All that other fame-seeking business 
is the bunk when a fellow comes right 
down to thinking of you, Jimmy boy,” 
went on the loquacious maiden. “Huh! 
Seems to me that you were all the am- 
bition I had all the time—only I didn’t 
know it till now—till I read about Boli- 
var dying—to bring us together.” 

“Sounds kinda sentimental, somehow, 
but darned important,” remarked the 
young man, finally waking up to the fact 
that he was holding a hundred and 
twenty pounds of heaven in his arms 

So he kissed her And kissed her 
And kissed her 
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The Lover of Madame Guzllotine—coninued from page 51 
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Above the concerted discord of mingled 
clinking glasses, and the thud of 
bare feet as “boys” rushed back and forth 
with drinks, I heard a quick, tense laugh 
It was a voice of such vibrance that, low 
as it pitched, it wove tremulously 
ibove the other sounds 

“Can you imagine such a laugh echoing 
in the gloomy silence of Lao-bao?” Pierre 
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voices 
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Lochard asked smiling slightly. ‘Add to 
it the clanking obligato of chains as the 
prisoners moved about the compound, 
and you have the sense of incongruity 
that her presence created there.’ 

It is difficult,” 1 ventured, “to picture 
a woman like that in such a setting.’ 

Pierre Lochard smiled again. “She 
found it so herself, my friend,’ he said. 
But she made her gesture of duty. After 
two years of separation, spent in Paris, 
she joined her husband at Lao-bao 
Yes the lady of the golden hair is 
Madame Verlaine 

Let us pause now, for a moment, to 
consider Lao-bao, that dismal spot which 
she first saw one evening at dusk. The 
village itself is only a huddle of thatched 
huts, with a few ancestral shrines and 
pagodas scattered here and there; a river 
on one side and the prison on the other 
\ bulky. fortress-like building, — that 
prison, with small slits of windows in 
the front downstairs, serving the double 
purpose of admitting light and air and 
providing loopholes for guns In this 
building the Delegué lived; behind it was 
a sort of quadrangle, with the barracks 
facing the main building and the prison- 
rooms on either side. Put all this in a 
jungle setting, with the notes of bugles 
calling the prisoners to and from work, 
the eternal rattle of chains, and you have 
a picture of Lao-bao as Madame Verlaine 
it that evening at dusk 
She had not telegraphed her husband 
that she was coming—it was to be a sur- 
prise. Very bad, these surprises, when 
a husband uses too much absinthe. But 
how could she know? It was a habit he 
had acquired in Indo-China. So ske ar- 
rived in the midst of things; all those 
half-naked brown fellows filing in 
chained and wearing the cangue; and Ver- 
laine sprawled out in his room But 
she was spared the sight of him—for 
Nham met her at the gate. Nham, who 
recognized her from the photograph in 
Monsieur the Delegué’s room and who, 
by God knows what process of reasoning, 
sensed that she should not come upon her 
husband in that condition : 

But,” I interposed, “was that act the 


act of a ‘savage 


Saw 


LOCHARD - smiled—toler- 
Who else but a savage would 
have done it? The civilized man would 
have remembered the blows and _ kicks 
that Verlaine had given him. But Nham 
did not—or, if he did, he overlooked 
them He told her that Monsieur the 
Delegué was away for the night ‘ 
But of course she found out. After she 
had gone to sleep, he made a devil of a 
lot of noise. Nham tried to calm him, 
but he came bursting out into the hall, 
and there was his wife, terrified to the 
point of swooning As a consequence 
Nham several kicks from Verlaine 
for not trying to arouse him the moment 
his wife arrived, and Therese Verlaine 
never trusted him because she thought he 
was in league with her husband to de- 
ceive her 

You must not conceive the idea that 
this Verlaine was entirely calloused. I 
think, underneath, he had a certain af- 
fection for that ‘yellow dog-of-a-native,’ 
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antly 


got 


as he called him; but Verlaine, being a 
Colonial officer, could not lose sight of 
the fact that he was a member of the Su- 
perior Race. That, of course, is very 
clear ‘ 

The “boy” came with drinks, and 
Pierre Lochard took a sip before he re- 
sumed. 

“As you may well see, under 
circumstances Therese Verlaine was not 
entirely happy at Lao-bao. All day, 
clank-clank-clank, as the prisoners moved 
about in their chains; and between re- 
treat and reveille, every quarter of an 
hour, the calls of sentinels guarding those 
murderers and thieves who were locked 
almost beneath the room where she 
slept. And, in addition to that, a hus- 
band who used absinthe Yes, it is 
easy to understand how the place got 
on her nerves. The slightest incident 
annoyed her—and chief among these 
causes of annoyance was Nham. In all 
justice to him, he did nothing to irritate 
her. But that was not necessary; he 
himself was sufficient 

“Her aversion to Nham grew out of 
the incident immediately following her 
arrival, it was perpetuated by his repul- 
sive appearance, and it became complete 
when she learned of that particular duty 
which was the pride of his life. It al- 
ways made her shudder when she saw 
him polishing his prize—he kept the 
guillotine-knife in perfect condition, 
awaiting the day when he would first use 
it. Jokingly, among themselves, the 
other soldiers called him the lover of 
Madame Guillotine. 

“Now,” announced Pierre Lochard, 
gazing introspectively beyond me, “the 
last of my characters enters—Captain 
Remy Baudoin we shall call him. 

“Verlaine had to go to Hué to see the 
Governor, and Therese did not feel dis- 
posed to make the trip over the moun- 
tains, so before he left he called Nham 
to him and said: ‘Nham, you will be 
responsible for Madame while I am away 
See that she has every attention.’ And 
Nham saluted with that stupid grin of 
his 

“The very evening after Verlaine left, 
a pirogue came in below the hill, manned 
by two boatmen, and carrying Captain 
Remy Baudoin, delirious with fever. Four 
days before, he had started out from 
Tchepone on his way to the coast via 
Lao-bao; ‘fiévre-de-bois’ had struck him 
in the jungle. As soon as the pirogue 
reached Lao-bao he was carried up to the 
prison, and upon Therese Verlaine, who 
knew nothing about the equatorial sick- 
nesses, fell the responsibility of saving his 
life 

“Tt is 


these 


to her credit that she did—yet 
had she known the consequences 
well, but who can say? After all, even if 
she had known, it is probable she would 
have tried to save him; not in the in- 
terest of humanity, ah, no! But—and I 
am not being unkind—because he made 
quite a charming picture lying there in 
her husband's bed. Not an _ entirely 
handsome fellow, this Baudoin, but suf- 
ficiently dissolute-looking to interest a 
cosmopolitan woman. And Therese was 
that 

“During the days of Baudoin’s illness, 





when Therese was alone at his bedside, 
Nham always squatted outside the door, 
chewing betel and musing upon whatever 
such sluggish-minded fellows think about. 
Do not for an instant imagine he suspect- 
ed anything! Not that dull creature! 

“Late afternoon of the day Baudoin 
got out of bed, Nham wandered down 
by the river. It is questionable if any 
aesthetic impulse, challenged by the soft 
skies or the luminous rain of fireflies 
that comes with dusk, took him there. 
More likely he had seen Therese and the 
convalescent Baudoin go that way, and 
had followed to thoroughly discharge his 
self-imposed duty as chaperon. 

Nahm, of course, had been around 
the French long enough to know they 
kissed on the lips, whereas the Annamites 
rub noses, and it is also highly probable 
that he was aware that French wives, as 
well as Annamite wives, could be guilty 
of indiscretions. Nevertheless, it must 
have been something of a shock to him 
to suddenly come upon the wife of Mon- 
sieur the Delegué in the arms of an of- 
ficer of the French Colonial Army 

“That night, as usual, Nham slept out- 
side Madame’s door; and some time 
very late Captain Baudoin came out of 
his room and, seeing Nham, kicked him 
and told him to get away. But Nham 
smiled that idiotic smile of his and said 
he was obeying the orders of Monsieur 
the Delegué; whereupon Captain Baudoin 
became very angry and talked in such a 
loud voice that Madame was awakened. 
It must have been a very ridiculous 
scene; Therese emerging from her room, 
very frightened, Baudoin confused and 
apologetic, and Nham squatting there 


with that silly smile on his face 


The next morning, quite unexpectedly, 
Verlaine returned. 

“He appeared extremely pleased at 
finding Baudoin there—it was not often 
that he had visitors at Lao-bao—-and he 
announced that they would celebrate that 
night in honor of the occasion, cham- 
pagne, caviare and foies gras—just as 
chough they were in France. Baudoin 
thanked him, replying that it would be, 
for him, a farewell dinner, as he was 
leaving in the morning for Quang-tri. 

“That afternoon at dusk Therese and 
Baudoin met down by the river. They 
both were very nervous, particularly 
Therese, who thought several times she 
heard some one in the bushes. Their 
plans were laid very carefully: 

“In the morning Baudoin would leave, 
as planned, but he would go only a few 
kilometers from Lao-bao and _ return 
through the forest, hiding in a pirogue 
which he would have waiting on the river. 
Then, that night, Therese would see that 
Verlaine had too much absinthe, and 
after he had fallen into a stupor, she 
would go down to the river where Bau- 
doin would be waiting in the pirogue. She 
would know the pirogue by a white hand- 
kerchief tied to the thatch: she would 
step in, and off they would go! To 
Tchepone, then Savannakhek, then down 
the Mé-Kong. It was very simpie. 

“That night they had their banquet, 
the three of them, and for a few hours 
that vrim place echoed with the music 
of wine glasses instead of the clank of 
chains. In the morning Baudoin de- 
parted. 


“Those hours of waiting were torture 
for Therese. She tried to go about her 
daily routine with the usual bored air; 
she watched the prisoners assemble in 
the quadrangle; she pretended to read a 
novel; after déjeuner she retreated to her 
room ostensibly to take her customary 
midday rest. But she did not rest. 

“Among Nham’s few accomplishments 
was the ability to play a guitar, whether 
well or not, I cannot say. At any rate, 
that afternoon he sat on the veranda out- 
side Therese’s room and amused himself 
by picking the strings and singing. As 
you probably know, Annamite music is 
not generally appreciated outside Anna- 
mite circles. Therese was no exception. 
She very promptly told Nham to remove 
himself. Nham apologized—he was very 
sorry if he had disturbed Madame. It 
was an old legend he was singing, he ex- 
plained with that senseless grin; a legend 
about a man who, finding his wife un- 
faithful, had her tied to a tree and gored 
to death by a mad she-elephant 
Very coldly Therese told him she was not 
interested in his legends. 

“Well, night finally came. Therese 
was frightened She wondered what 
Nham knew—if he knew anything. Per- 
haps he had told her husband about the 
incident that night in the hall 
But she noticed nothing different in Ver- 
laine’s manner at dinner, and that reas- 
sured her. After the meal, she had the 
house-boy bring absinthe and she took a 
sip with Verlaine. After an hour he was 
carried to his room. 

“Therese got ready Just before 
she stole down the stairs and out through 
the compound, the sentinel in the quad- 
rangle called the hour, and in the prison- 
rooms she heard the rattling of chains as 
the prisoners were fastened into the 
stocks for the night. Undoubtedly she 
shivered and said to herself: “Thank God 
I shall hear that no more; tonight I am 
free of all chains.’ 

“Tt was comparatively easy to leave 
the building unobserved, and once out- 
side, in the dark jungle night, there was 
no danger whatever. But sure'y her 
heart trebled its beat as she hurried down 
the path to the river. Suppose some part 
of the plan had miscarried; suppose 
Baudoin were not there; or suppose, after 
they had left, her husband discovered 
their trail and followed... ! 

“T can imagine with what relief she 
saw the pirogue, darkly outlined against 
the river; then an instant of fright, acute, 
nauseating, before she made out the white 
spot of the handkerchief tied to the 
thatch. The boatman squatted in the 
stern, paddle ready. A moment now, and 
they would be under way. ‘Remy!’ she 
must have called, very softly. Then the 
boatman motioned her under the thatch 
shelter amidships. 

“Baudoin was there, waiting. As she 
crawled into that narrow, dark space, 
she saw him half reclining aft, the squat- 
ting boatman visible in the opening be- 
hind him. ‘Remy!’ she must have called 
again. And then the breathless silence 
and his motionless attitude combined to 
thrust upon her a sudden feeling of ap- 
prehension. ‘Remy!’ As she called him 
this time, in a voice strident with fright, 
she caught his arm and shook him: and 
then his head seemed to roll sidewise 
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upon his shoulder, and there followed an 
ominous splash as something dropped 
into the river—just as his body slid dowa 
into the bottom of the pirogue. She gave 
one terrific scream before she fainted—a 
scream that must have chilled even 
Nham as he squatted in the stern : 

Pierre Lochard paused for breath, a 
strange, half-satirical look in his eyes. 
Very deliberately he drained his glass, 
and then smiled in his charming manner 
at Deschanel and me. 

“Yes,” he said, answering our silent 
interrogation, “it was indeed the stupid 
Nham squatting there in the back of the 
pirogue In the morning the body 
was found. You may be certain that the 
night before, when Therese rushed up to 
the prison half-demented, she did not 
report it! Naturally, there was no doubt 
as to who had done it; for who in Lao- 
bao but Nham could have so aeatly sev- 
ered a head from a body?” 

Deschanel affected a sophisticated air 
to cover his interest. 

“And I suppose,” he prompted, “your 
‘dog-of-a-native, who spent so much time 
polishing the blade of the guillotine, was 
the first to go under it?” 

Pierre Lochard nodded. “Yes, Nham 
celebrated a complete union with Madame 
Guillotine. Such a horrible crime—you 
can well see the effect it would have upon 
the natives if he were not speedily pun- 
ished. At the trial he gave his reason for 
slaying Captain Baudoin—” 

“Then, after all, Verlaine found 
about his wife? I interrupted 

Pierre Lochard shook his head. ‘That 
is the grimly amusing part of the story 
When asked why he killed Baudoin, 
Nham said he did it because he was tired 
of waiting for some one to use the guil- 
lotine on © 

We were all quiet for a moment after 
that. In the café, the orchestra was play- 
ing a tango, and the ring of silver and 
glass sounded sharply above the indolent 
music. 

“A gallant lie for this ‘unevolved crea- 
ture,’ I mused aloud 

“Ves?” said Pierre Lochard. “But was 
it a lie? Who can understand the brain 
of a savage? And,” he added, with a 
little glimmer in his eyes, “they are sav- 
ages, these brown fellows!” 

“But,” Deschanel pointed out, “your 
story is incomplete.” 

“You mean Verlaine 
politan Therese? They 
some years later.” 

“Ah! Then she confessed the whole 
affair?” 

Pierre Lochard shrugged. “Who can 
say? I only know that there she sits,” 
he nodded beyond me at the woman with 
bright hair, “and he—well, you re- 
member I said that for some reason the 
Government valued him. Perhaps he is 
still somewhere in the interior.” 

“A pretty story,” Deschanel com- 
mented presently. “I, for one, feel the 
need of strong drink after hearing it. 
What shall it be? Absinthe—to be con- 
sistent?” 

I assented. 

Pierre Lochard 
“No,” he replied. 
cocktail for me. I 
sinthe ~ 
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The Demi-Bride—contiaued from page 14 


no more like a sunrise than a—rabbit.” 

She met his eyes with a directness that 
deflected his He swallowed another 
flowery compliment This youngster 
failed to react properly to the formulae 
of philandering. He was disgruntled 

“You don’t have to say anything,” she 
soothed, seeing his expression. “Don't 
mind me. I'll sit and listen, quiet as a 
mouse. I often sit fur hours without 
budging, without saying a word.’ 

His silence disconcerted her, and she 
waved for an ash try, overlooking one 
under her nose. He leaned to help and 
contrived again to effect a commingling 
of fingers. She drew her hand away. 
With a gesture of defeat he rose to return 
to the plano 

The Chant de Il’Extase is troubled 
music, its harmonies a bed of exquisite 
pain on which stretch and die long curves 
of melody 

She was glad of the little dusk that was 
in the room. He plays as if the keys were 
my arms, she thought, and discovered she 
could not stand it. He was between her 
and the billiard room. She steadied her- 
self against the piano as she passed 

She tlooded the billiard room with hard 
artificial light, as if to dispel all illusion 
She stood motionless, a cue in her hand, 
ind saw again the eyes that had followed 
her like the padding feet of a faun. She 
carom and miscued. He left the 
piano and came to her side 

I disturb you?” 

You did—but you don’t,” she retorted 

Let me play at this a bit—for a 
change. Do you mind?’ 

He played badly and she worse. “Why 
did you run away?” he asked. “Did you 
not like my music?” 

It was wonderful,” she acknowledged 

But it gave me the willies.” 

His were on the cue-ball, hers 
lowered to the green cloth as she spoke 

I've been warned you're an improper 
person 

\ three cushion off the red?” he asked 
carelessly. “Who warned you?” 

Everybody,” she answered 
a draw off the white.” 

He leaned to brush a chalk speck from 
the table 

Do you think I am improper?” 

Only when you play the piano. If I 
were Mr. Steinway, I'd furnish a chaperon 
with every baby grand of mine you laid 

hand on 

But it is Mr. Steinway’s piano 
when I play it,” he protested It’s mine 
I can do anything I want with it—to it 
It becomes part ot me I it—and 
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answer she herself sang lightly 
that’s a fine way to treat a Stein- 
And added “Is that the way 
vou treat all your pianos? 
Rosaleen played ind made 
the table between 
looked for the chalk Ah 
iain,” he sighed. He picked up the 
chalk before she saw it, and his 
hand Shall I come to you or 
will you come to me?” 
Impulsively—as if 
were the thing his 
held her cue behind her 
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arms about her and so chalked the cue 
.. . He felt her go rigid. 

“Mother!” said Rosaleen huskily. “You 
look like a ghost!” 

The cue fell. In the doorway Mrs. 
Shawn moved to let Rosaleen pass from 
the room. Her eyes never left Vesely’s. 

“I’ve been improving my acquaintance 
with your charming daughter.” He was 
self-possessed. “I'd begun to miss you 
You have been so long.” 

“Yes, too long.” She spoke mechani- 
cally. She was pitiful. “Do I look like a 
ghost, Anton?” she pleaded 

“My dear Elizabeth—” he took her 
into his arms—‘you’ve haunted me all 
my nights.” 


CHAPTER III 


HAWNCREST lodge stands near the 
foot of the drive, hidden by a grove 
of beeches from the eyes of passing mo- 
torists. There are two approaches, one 
over the faintly traced footpath through 
the Shawn pasture land, the other through 
the sunken portion of the main drive, 
by way of a flight of rustic steps 

Up this flight of steps, his thin locks 
bared to the coolness from the canopy of 
beech foliage, toiled a tall, lean man, 
Lincolnian in his attire of old gray frock 
coat and tubular, creaseless trousers 

Simon Defoe, organist of St. Anselm's 
church in Ryeneck—under the Shawn 
protectorate—had the face of the seden- 
tary, a putty-colored mask. But his eyes, 
large, dark and tragic, were arresting. In 
their expression lurked hurt and frustra- 
tion. It is the look of those who, chained 
to mediocrity, aspire to heights; and as- 
pire with the foreknowledge that the 
heights are too far. 

The visitor was admitted by a house- 
maid, who ushered him into the drawing 
room of the lodge and then crossed the 
dividing hall to knock at Vesely’s bed- 
room door 

The pianist emerged in pajamas and 
languidly extended a graceful hand. 

“Ah, you are prompt,” said Vesely, with 
a small yawn. “I am not.” He subtly 
managed to establish in his greeting a 
gulf between the eminence of Anton 
Vesely, eagle of the pianoforte. and the 
obscurity of Simon Defoe, dusty bat of 
a suburban organ loft. “It is curious, this 
meeting after twenty years, eh? The 
distance,” said Vesely with conscious 
eloquence as if into recording grama- 
phones, “between Prague and Ryeneck 
is immense, but—” he smiled as if into 
news cameras—‘friendship bridges miles 
and years.” 

“What do you want?” 
sourly 

“You haven't changed,” smiled Vesely 
“The same old frost-bite 

“You'll find cigars in the humidor.” 
He gestured Defoe to a chair. “Or per- 
haps you'd like to try out my new piano 
They'll have coffee for us by the time I’m 
dressed.” 

Left alone, Defoe passed the time look- 
ing around the curious room. Its ap- 
pointments were rich and cloyingly fem- 
inine. There were fat silken chairs which 
might have been designed to appeal to 
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sometimes to take lessons.” 

‘Oho! The gloomy organist knows the 
best cure for his distempers, I see!” He 
dug his thumb playfully into Defoe. “Did 
I not often prescribe for you in the old 
days a private dining room and a little 
lady when the mood was too morose? 
And after all those years you have finally 
gotten around to taking my medicine! 
The organ loft, I venture, is your private 
dining room, and Miss Shawn——” 

Please, please!” Defoe begged, 
only my pupil!” 

\h, yes—I've had pupils too. I shall 
have to see about this, you rascal. I’m 
rather interested in the young lady my- 
self 

Defoe leaned forward and 
toward his host a clenched fist 

Look here, Vesely,” he said with om- 
inous quiet, “I don’t see just why you've 
come here, and I don’t care, just as long 
doesn’t concern Miss Shawn. If 
anything you are planning her 

- Vesely started to speak, but Defoe 
waved him down. “I’ve you with 
her many times, too many times.” 

Calm down, my friend You 
hardly in a position to threaten me. We 
are too well acquainted. But I assure 
vou I have no amorous designs on your 
pupil. Does that make you feel better?” 

I've hidden away in this place.” said 
Defoe bitterly, “trying to get away from 
the hell I lived in Prague. I've stifled 
urge for creative music, contented 
myself with playing a church organ, 
stayed in this suburban cemetery all this 
time under the delusion that I'd left my 
past behind. You've got the goods on 
ne. Yet I tell you if you attempt any- 
thing which will unpleasantly involve this 
girl Ill kill you He swept his out- 

retched hand in a half circle and pointed 
toward the door “And you can call in 
your eavesdropper now, because what I 
said to you goes for him, too.’ 
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E REMAINED staring toward the 
door in which, as if conjured by his 
little man framed. 
The interloper then slid boldly into the 
and attention, as if for 
military inspection There was, too, 
something of the lackey in his demeanor: 
he had slipped through the door with a 
suggesting at once a fear that 
it might his unwelcome coat 
tails and a pugnacious determination to 
1, welcome or not. He stood 


suspicions, a stood 


room stood at 


nanner 


close on 


be admitted, 
at a menial distance, but noticeably kept 
in place on his head a grotesquery of 
green velour ornamented with a ragged 
chicken feather, and took long puffs of a 
cigar 

Heinrich!” Vesely named the intruder. 

Heinrich an eavesdropper? Vesely 
chuckled. ‘You must pay no attention 
to Heinrich; my good Heinrich, my alter 
ego.” 

At this Heinrich removed his hat, care- 
fully inspected it for dust particles, and 
deposited it tenderly on the piano. He 
advanced his small, belligerent person 
closer and spoke, with a metallic German 
accent 

On the contrary. You must pay a 
great deal of attention to Heinrich, both 
of you.” It was apparently an attempt 
at joviality. He bowed jerkily. “It is 
true, as Mr. Defoe guessed, that I stopped 
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for a moment in the hall to listen. I 
heard enough to make it certain that we 
three must clearly understand one an- 
ether.” 

He paused as Defoe made a movement 
ominously brusque. Vesely raised his 
hands pacifically. “Heinrich,” he _ ex- 
plained lamely, “is invaluable. He talks 
much better than I do.” Defoe settled 
back in his chair. 

“Let. him talk,” he said. 

Heinrich turned beady eyes on Defoe 
“I know the details of your escape from 
jail in Saxony as well as Mr. Vesely 
does. I understand better than he does 
how anxious you are to remain here in 
undisturbed possession of your excellent 
reputation in Ryeneck. It must not be 
known of the organist of St. Anselm’s 
that he is an escaped convict and that 
he killed a man in a vulgar row over a 
girl. Is that not 

He waited for a sign from Defoe. None 
was forthcoming. The housemaid ap- 
peared at the door. Vesely, impatient, 
waved her away. Heinrich hitched up a 
chair between the two men and sat in it, 
his feet dangling like a child’s two inches 
from the floor. His wizened face was 
poked forward like a little monkey’s 

“We have a bargain to make,” he an- 
nounced rapturously. 

“A bargain!” echoed Defoe, faintly 
contemptuous. “I know Vesely and his 
bargains.” 

“No, no, no,” 
eagerly. “A good 
on.” 

“Go ahead,” said Defoe in a tone al- 
most mournful. 

“It is very simple,” Heinrich expounded 
with relish. “We know of your little 
trouble so long ago. Mr. Vesely likewise 
had a little trouble long ago. You re- 
member?” 

Defoe puckered his brows. 
trouble?” 

“That unwise marriage.” 
shook his head sorrowfully 

“I know nothing about its unwisdom.” 
said Defoe. “I only know that there was 
a marriage.” 

“Exactly. 
know too much, 
Vesely 

“We are frank with you. We treat 
you as an old friend.” Heinrich retrieved 
command of the conversation. “It will 
be very unfortunate for certain plans 
which Mr. Vesely is considering if it be- 
comes known on Shawncrest that he is 
already burdened with a wife.” 

Defoe stirred. “I see,” he said 

“Perhaps,” shrugged Heinrich “Tf 
you see, it will save us much trouble in 
explaining. And it will be wise not to 
make murder threats, my friend. One 
in your position # 

“IT meant what I said,” gritted Defoe 

“Does your interest extend to Mrs 
Shawn?” 

“T don’t 
Shawn.” 

“Excellent. 


so?” 


Heinrich 
Profit for 


protested 
bargain 


“Which 
Heinrich 


And 


my 


knowing 
friend.” 


that, you 
interposed 


give a damn about Mrs. 
Then we can work har- 
moniously. We have no concern with 
the daughter. Our business is with the 
old lady. There is the matter of an en- 
dowment for a college of music. She 
is very wealthy. She can afford it. And 
thus, you can understand, it is necessary 
for Mr. Vesely here to cultivate her.” 
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“You are always right, Heinrich,’ he 


said with disgust. 
CHAPTER IV 


he DAWNED on Jimmy Warwick that 
he up. Rosaleen had not 
a message for him 
had made 


was stood 
even left 

The date he 
tennis had been definite. Two o'clock 
in the afternoon. He had waited an 
hour, figuring that perhaps she had been 
delayed somewhere. She had obviously 
forgotten the appointment—forgotten all 
ibout him 

He picked up his heavy sport sweater 
ind tennis racket and turned his steps 
slowly homeward, down the long slope 
of Shawncrest hill, through the path 
behind St. Anselm’s and onto the Rye- 
neck pavements. At the third block he 
me in sight of the old square brick 
which served him as both home 
ind laboratory 

Often he walked the pavements of 
Ryeneck in deep thought, so that those 
who him now and hailed him took 
no offense from his failure to answer, 
but smiled in a friendly way, wondering 
of what germ he might be thinking. He 
was, in fact, mulling over a species— 
with particular reference to one red- 
headed specimen—which has in all ages 
confounded the scientist. 

The thing to do, he decided harshly, 
was to dismiss her forever from his mind. 
Presto! 

It would be fine to go alone to great- 
have no woman—or child—to 
drop rice powder—or baby food—in his 
cultures, no one whose pretty weaknesses 
would be a drag upon the stern forces of 
achievement. Dr. Warwick came to this 
revolutionary conclusion as he reached 
he gate-posts of his property. He 
stopped and glared through them, as if 
he was contemplating a stage beyond, set 
with the spectacle of his future fame. 
\nd when he strode between them the 
girl Rosaleen was just one of the vul- 
garians out there in the audience who 
wonder and applaud . . 

Sut unfortunately the first thing War- 
wick noticed when he let himself in his 
front door was Rosaleen’s lab apron hang- 
ing forlornly upon the hat-rack in the 
hall. It had been hanging around the 
house since last year’s diptheria epi- 
demic when Rosaleen had appeared one 
day dressed in ministering white, and 
announced she was one of Dr. Warwick’s 
emergency epidemic staff. From that 
day forth she had made a combined as- 
sault on the diptheria germs and the 
heart of the tall young scientist—who 
had taught her how to make an ice pack, 
take a temperature and practice all the 
sick-room rules of antisepsis. 

During those days of crisis Warwick 
had become acquainted with a new Rosa- 
leen. They had grown up together in 
Ryeneck, had romped together, enjoyed 
their childhood friendship carelessly. But 
this was different, subtly but potently 
different. And both Warwick and Rosa- 
leen had known it 

She had continued to visit the labora- 
tory long after the epidemic was over. 
They spent many a delicious afternoon, 
honestly convinced that it all went under 
the heading of scientific research. Now, 


with her for 


ta 


house 


met 


ness, to 


Sf 


reflected Warwick, eyeing the lab apron 
balefully, what had it all come to? Noth- 
ing but a piece of linen gathering dust 
on his hat-rack. 

He took down the apron that was 
Rosaleen, roughly folded it into a small 
bundle and brought it into his study to 
lay away forever in the top drawer of his 
desk. Amen. 

Then resolutely he took up his mail 
and commenced to snip letter flaps. Ideal 
Artificial Limbs—The Little Marvel 
Truss—the Getresult Collection Agency 
—The Advance Company’s Migraine 
Tablets Faugh! for the whole local 
practitioner business; research is the 
thing. The mass went into the waste 
basket. A single letter remained, a fat 
one with the insignia of the Scientific 
Research Institute embossed in the 
corner. He tore it open. It was from 
Knudson. 


As I told you when I saw you last, 
and as I’ve expected all along, I’m ap- 
pointed head of the Peruvian mission 
I got your wire refusing a berth with 
us but now that I’m to be head of the 
works instead of that old glory-grabber 
Harkness, you will, of course, want to 
reconsider. 

How about it? Do I put you down 
as bacteriologist? Decide by Wednes- 
day, hop the train with me for San 
Francisco on Thursday, board the Mary 
Ellen a week later. What do you say? 
Yes or no? Yes, of course! 

K. 

Warwick sat with his head buried in his 
hands, his elbows propped on the desk 
on both sides of the open letter. 

“Of course, yes,” he nodded slowly. 

He stretched his hand before him and 
examined its strength and the skin, 
slightly puffed about the nails by number- 
less bichloride washings. For a moment 
he had a picture of Vesely’s daintier 
hands as they had caught his eye when the 
pianist, at Rosaleen’s feet, had held them 
up in mock supplication. 

He stalked into his laboratory, picked 
up a test tube, considered it with hate 
and flung it against the white wall. It 
splattered red 

He made no secret of his self-diagnosis 
—jealousy. But he felt the exasperation 
of the doctor who cannot cure himself. 

His eye lit on another test tube and 
it too went whistling to spill indigo life- 
blood over the drying gore of its neighbor 
from the shelf. He heard a sound and 
whirled. 


‘“ 4 TTA boy, Doc! Hit him again and 
get a nickel cigar!” 

Lieutenant John Oylan, of the Great 
Plains police, stood in the doorway. One 
had an impression of an alert, mocking 
personality in a compact and restless 
body. An open and friendly animation 
was lent the detective’s face by the wide- 
set eyes almost without lashes. As anat- 
omist Warwick had often admired the 
broad and supple shoulders, the waist, 
firm and narrow. A scar on Oylan’s right 
cheek, close to one corner of his good- 
humored mouth, hinted of a nature which 
welcomed risk and steel. It was not a 
sinister scar; rather, a further quirk to 
lips formed for a smile. It gave the face 
an absurdly jolly look, as if the business 
of tracing villainies had been to this man 
a source of perpetual amusement. 





The very separate orbits of Oylan, 
felon-catcher, and Warwick, scientist, had 
crossed the previous summer, during the 
excitements of what was locally remem- 
bered as the “Cattle-Killer Case.” 
herd of prize Holsteins on a neighboring 
estate had died all in a night. The agri- 
cultural insurance company, hit by the 
owner's claims, hired Oylan to bolster 
their contest by whatever proof of the 
breeder’s dishonesty he could discover. 
Warwick, from ‘motives of scientific curi- 
osity, took an amateur’s hand in the 
matter and in one brief tour of the estate 
uncovered the trick by which the drinking 
water of the herd had been malignantly 
polluted. He had willingly shared his 
deductions with Oylan; and the coup had 
netted the detective increase of profes- 
sional fame and a fat check from the 
insurance company. After that Oylan 
infrequently but cordially demonstrated 
his liking by dropping in to peer over 
Warwick’s shoulder at something going 
on over a Bunsen burner, and seemed al- 
ways to leave gratified if he had been 
witness, ocular or olfactory, to any im- 
pressive fizz or stench 

Sheepishly Warwick waved him to a 
chair. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” he said, “to 
have come out so promptly.” 

“Ryeneck’s on my beat, and there’s 
nothing much stirring anyway. Where's 
the joint you want raided?” 

“Nix, John,” protested Warwick. 
‘Please understand this visit’s purely un- 
official. I hesitated to call ,*ou up on that 
account. 

“Calm yourself, Doc. In the course 
of a fiscal year I do plenty of unofficial 
jobs. So does every other copper. Speak- 
ing unofficially e 

“Speaking unofficially, John,” implored 
Warwick, “tell me this—would it be a 
crime to kill a spindly, no-account, cake- 
eating, piano-playing, lily-fingered Romeo; 
a sneaky, two-faced skunk, a damned i 

“I got you. It’s somebody you don’t 
like,” Oylan sighed. “I know just how 
you feel. Our laws are all wrong. There 
ought to be a bounty on guys like that. 
But if you killed your friend, whoever he 
is, they'd be very apt to call it man- 
slaughter at least. And remember, too, 
whatever you say may be used against 
you.” 

“What a wet blanket you are,” groaned 
Warwick. “I call you in for help and 
you quote statutes. I’m not thinking of 
homicide—not yet. But I've got a hunch 

-more than a hunch, a conviction—that 
if somebody, who knew how, iurned this 
particular person inside out, he'd find a 
lot of seams and patches and labels that 
might make it very imperative for the 
fellow to absent himself rapidly from the 
city, maybe the state limits.” 

“Who is this fiend in human form?” 

“His name’s Vesely.” 

Oylan grunted. 

“The imported caviar week-ending in 
Mrs. Shawn’s Hope Chest?” 

“Week-ending? He’s been year-ending. 
He’s got it all fixed in his mind to exercise 
squatter’s rights and move to the big 
house. And i've got to stand around like 
a dummy and let him!” 

“Well, why should you object?” 

‘“‘Do—do we want that kind of people 
in Ryeneck?” demanded Warwick feebly. 











“you've called me in but you're holding 
out. I know you. I like you. I want to 
help you. But in a case like this a dick’s 
like a priest. Now what’s the trouble?” 

Warwick pondered. 

He had grinned when havoc was 
wrought in Ryeneck by the great pianist. 
He had been amused by the lowering 
brows of husbands, their discussions on 
the homeward bound 5:15, their utter 
helplessness. He had counted himself 
among the bachelor few who could snicker 
from safe side-lines while benedict Rvye- 
neck, almost to a man, felt surreptitiously 
under its hatband for the nascent horns. 

But he had changed his tune on the 
occasion of a certain dinner at Shawn- 
crest. Vesely had drifted to the drawing 
room with the ladies while the he-men 
were stymied among coffee cups and 
liqueur glasses. Jim had caught himself 
listening to Rosaleen’s among the fem- 
inine gasps of adoration which applauded 
Vesely’s playing of his eternal devilish 
Chant de l’Extase, that adrenalin of 
musical compositions. Recalling himself 
from abstraction he had covertly counted 
all but three of the men—and these mere 
old golf machines—engaged in the same 
self torture. Yes, Rosaleen had capit- 
ulated last of all—but then headlong! 

Warwick decided to take Oylan into 
his confidence 

“Tt’s rather a personal affair,” he stated. 
“My telling you will drag in the name of 
another person, who hasn't authorized my 
using it. But I see your point. It’s like 
this.” 

He began the recital of his woes. Once 
launched on his story he poured forth his 
case with increasing warmth and elo- 
quence. Oylan listened solemnly, nodding 
his head from time to time. 

“I got you,” he said when Warwick 
had finished. “You've got an idea that 
Vesely’s all wrong. You want me to 
verify it, to get something on him———” 

“No, not that. Not exactly. If he’s 
as rotten as I think he is I want to know 
it. If he’s all right—if I’m wrong—I 
step out. As far as Miss Shawn’s con- 
cerned ” He paused miserably. 

“That’s simple enough,” said Oylan. 
“Why not have a nice talk with her?” 

“A talk?” howled Warwick. “I’m never 
going to talk to that girl again! Ive 
warned her, I’ve tried to argue with her, 
I’ve begged her, I’ve sulked, acted like a 
damned fool, tried everything I could, but 
it hasn’t done any good. She's just 
locoed by that hound, and there’s nothing 
I can do about it.” 

“Why not marry the girl?” 

“How can you marry a girl who avoids 
you, who hangs up on you when you call 
on the phone? The only chance I've got 
to see her these days is if she should 
happen to get the grippe, or tonsilitis, or 
something. And then she’d probably call 
in some other doctor. She just hasn't 
any use lor me since Vesely came——”’ 





“You deserve to lose out,” commented 
Oylan. “It isn’t lack of opportunity you 
have. It’s lack of nerve. I don’t know 
the young lady personally, although I’ve 
seen her—and I can see just how you feel, 
Doc. You were engaged, weren't you?” 

“Practically.” 

“And then this interesting foreigner 
horns in and pulls his Continental line of 


S/ 


“My dear Doctor,” said Oylan sternly, | 





“YOU WERE NEVER 


” 
* 
SO EXQUISITE! 
(Letters from Lovers: IV ) 
7 HAT was the mood in the room 
last night? Like starlight seen 
through wistaria blossoms. Like Orient 
ilove songs plucked on the sweet strings 
\of strange instruments. The room was 
tremulous with the magie of it—and 
you were never so exquisite!” 
| FROM HER DIARY 
“Tam so happy—he was more wonderful 
to me last night than he has ever been. 


1 wonder—did the temple incense help?” 


a 
XO matter how beautiful they were, 
no matter in what marvelous lux- 
ury they lived, the queenly women of the 
ancient East knew that if they burned 
temple incense in the chambers of their 
palaces they filled the air about them with 
a mood of mystery and romance. And they 
knew that a woman, in such a background, 
is always more fascinating. The subtle power 
to create the same alluring background has 
come down to the women of today, to set 
loff their own appeal, in Vantine’s Temple 
Incense. It can be obtained in six delicate 
Oriental fragrances at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


What mood will incense spread around 
you? Send ten cents for six sample odors. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., INC, 
71 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEXT MONTH. 


a license. Then I’m going to drive to 
Midge’s house and tell her we're going 
to get married. And if she opens her 
mouth to say anything but yes, I’m going 
to tap her gently but soundly on the bean. 
When she opens her eyes and says faintly, 
‘Where am I?’ I'll tell her she’s at the 
Reverend Doctor So-and-So’s, and that 
all she has to say is ‘I will’!” 

“And suppose she won't?” 

“Then I'll tap her again, not so gently, 
and drive on to another minister. [I'll 
keep driving from minister to minister, 
and I'll keep socking her until she says 
yes, or until I run out of ministers. 
About how many ministers do you think 


there are in the United States, Oylan?” 

“Roughly speaking, I should say about 
two hundred thousand.” 

“Fine,” said Warwick grimly. 
gives me a little leeway.” 

“Good.” Oylan rose. “I'll hop along. 
I'll take a run down to New York tonight 
and dig about a bit. In forty-eight hours 
I'll tell you all about your man, Vesely, 
his parents, their parents, and their par- 
ents’ grandparents.” 

“It’s mighty nice of you to do this for 
me,” beamed Warwick. “I don’t know 
how to thank you.” 

“Invite me to the wedding,” suggested 
Oylan. “See you in court, Doc. S’long.” 


“That 





, , , , 
boint in this remarkable modern mystery Story comes in the next instalment, when 


Jimmy's dash to the marriage license bureau has unexpected results, and Rosaleen forces a crisis 


instigation, strangely enough, of the mysterious organist at St. Anselm’s. 
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In the years immediately succeeding the 
English and the French revolutions, wo- 
men were even looser in their sex relations 
than they are today. In fact, instead of 
from 
nd pulpit, it would seem that intelligent 
observers would rejoice that we have won 
inevitable evil, and that 
our flappers have held themselves under 
so much n restraint than did their 

ancestors under parallel conditions 
As a matter of fact, the reaction al- 
ready has set in against the abuses of the 
new which followed the War 
In England, which caught the War first, 
which recovered somewhat earlier 
we did, the chaperon is coming 
Not that she is important as a 
institution, but the gesture is 
significant. The girls themselves find her 
useful—-relying on her more as a second 
or third line of defense, which is different 
from the chaperon’s former réle as the 

outer bulwarks of the social fortress 
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New York’s society is following the 
development that London’s has under- 

It is made up now of a number of 
each with different interests but each 
impinging on the other at several points 
We have our hunting and horsey set now; 
we have the groups which are interested 
primarily in music, in literature, in the 
several other arts; we have people who 
take large and intelligent interest in 
philanthropies, in educational movements, 
in all the better expressions of community 
lite 

\ny man or woman in society today 
find people interested in the same 
thing he or she likes, and can 
escape the necessity for attending the 
terribly formal and boring rounds of 
set functions which constituted the social 
life in, say, Mrs. Astor’s day 

This may make for a less aristocratic 
society, but it also makes for a much 
more enjoyable one; and, as between 
boring exclusiveness and _ entertaining 
democracy, the choice of any intelligent 
man would seem to be obvious. 

The flapper is undoubtedly a contribut- 
ing factor in this happy change in the life 
of our rapidly growing leisure class. But 
the chief cause is the growth of the 
country itself. It would be ridiculous 
now to say that any set number of people 
in the country constituted the only ones 
worth knowing, whether you made that 
number Four Hundred or forty million. 

Of course, there is such a thing as 
letting down the bars too far. I do not 
mean that a snobbish restriction should 
be imposed, but a hostess owes it to her 
guests and to herself to make sure that 
every one attending any of her functions 
is a person who accepts responsibility and 
can be held responsible for his, or her, 
behavior. That is the standard to which 
we must adhere. It is a protection a 
hostess assures her guests when she in- 
vites them: that they will not be sub- 
jected to the chance of an embarrassing 
situation 

In the free and easy days of the War, 
and immediately after, doors were open 
88 
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everywhere with little of the old restric- 
tions. Consequently social functions fre- 
quently were attended by young men who 
had not been invited, and who were un- 
known both to the hostess and to her 
guests. This practice naturally resulted 
in many disagreeable incidents; and per- 
haps it justified the revolt of the younger 
set, which was given voice by Miss Ellin 
Mackay shortly before her marriage to 
Mr. Irving Berlin. 

That abuse, however, is being done 
away with. Hostesses began two years 
ago to use various methods to make sure 
that the uninvited guest was eliminated, 
and the crusade of the older matrons 
showed its effects last season. It will be 
even more in evidence this winter. 

This was a task requiring considerable 
tact, since most large-scale entertaining 
today is done in hotel ballrooms or similar 
places, and it is no longer possible to have 
a butler at the door who knows each 
guest by name and probably has known 
his, or her father and mother. A young 
lady on the hostess’s list usually is priv- 
ileged to invite a young man as her es- 
cort; and this inclusion makes it more 
difficult to identify the uninvited guest. 
particularly when there are dinner and 
theater parties preceding a large dance, 
from which the young couples gravitate 
to the evening’s concluding function. 
What the matrons are doing is fixing the 
responsibility on some one person for 
the presence at their affairs of every one 
not known to them. 


T MUST not be supposed that the 

practice of having men guests whe do 
not know the hostess is a new one. It 
has obtained in England for years. 

In fact, during the London season, 
hostesses always send rather general in- 
vitations to the members of the better 
clubs, and particularly to undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, so that they 
may be assured of a sufficient number of 
dancing men at their parties. Not to 
have them would be a calamity, and the 
stolid elder Britons not only grumpily 








refuse to attend balls but even go so far 
as to ignore invitations to them, granting 
formal 


them not even the dignity of a 
declination. 

It is an amusing aside to reflect that 
the reason the London social season is 
in the summer is because that is the 
only time of year when the matrons are 
able to persuade their husbands to live 


in town. There is then no hunting nor 
fishing available, so Englishmen resign 
themselves to the capital; but they make 
up for their surrender by disappearing 
into their clubs, from which they seldom 
emerge until it is time for them to go 
to Scotland for the shooting 

The one really distressing feature of 
our social life nowadays, as I see it, is 
that of cutting in at dances. This, like 
many another abuse, began as a kindly 
practice It was designed to allow 


soldiers to have some portion of a dance, 


even though, in camp and cantonment 
towns, there never were enough young 
ladies available for dancing partners 


This has persisted long past its useful- 


ness, and it is now a thoroughly cruel 
institution 

In the old days before formal dance 
cards went out, it was easy to fill a 
wallflower’s card, because a man danc- 
ing with her was not committed part- 
nership beyond one or two dances. He 
was perfectly willing, then, to do the 
decent thing and make an effort to see 


that every girl enjoyed herself thoroughly 


Now, though, a man who asks a young 
lady who is not a belle for a dance is 
burdened with her until some one cuts 
in on them. You see couples dancing 
around the floor, the man’s eyes plead- 
ingly imploring his friends to take the 
girl off his hands, and the young lady 
panic-stricken because this evidence of 
her lack of popularity is thus openly 
paraded 

I have even seen dances where des- 
perate young men, dancing past the stag 
line, have held money over the young 
lady's shoulder as a bribe for relief. A 
five dollar bill the first time round, say, 


and if this proved an insufficient induce- 
ment, an increase to ten the next time 

This is, of course, a horrible cruelty to 
the girl concerned, and one that on reflec- 
tion no right-minded man would wish to 
inflict upon her. 

On the other hand, the popular girl 
cannot very well enjoy her dances, how- 
ever much she may thrill to her popular- 
ity, because she will not have gone ten 
steps before some one cuts in. She has 
not even had time to adjust herself to a 
new partner's step before another appli- 
cant for her favor is upon her 

That condition, however, will die out. 
At least, I feel sure that it will, because I 
have faith in the good judgment and 
good taste of the girl of today. She is 
really honest, and beneath her veneer of 
sophistication quite soft-hearted. She will 


not, I am sure, go on inflicting a deep 
hurt on her less attractive sister. 
It is my belief that the solution of 


many of our problems is safe in the hands 
of the flapper. Her children will be 
trained to a repugnance for pretense. She 
is almost free of it, herself; and any one 
strong and honest enough for that is a 
credit to her time. 
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isure 
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how ol self consciousness 


ted Let 5 go me- 
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elled gilan crushed a over 

he! out of the 

lan had time to ask himself what 
havior meant 

On the 


he Sound 


ears and was door betore 


her De- 
veranda of a roadhouse near 
where they drank 
highbails mixed from the 


flask, she was 


danced and 
great many 
upply in lan siivel lool 
nd thoughtful 

t this one,” she suggested 
blared forth its third 
irrival Her 


moonlit sea, returning 
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glam ( 
et his eyt 

her 
“square 


he told softly, is a 
lou! 
Who do you love?” the 
drowning the last 


axophor hrieked 


words ot 

you ever going to let me come 
she asked with a 
I'm tired of 
woodland creature! 
Halliday apologized smilingly 
You treat me as if I 
were a salamander or a pixie. I’m not! 
I’m—lI'm a damn it! 
Io his consternation her lip quivered 
warningly tears slipped from under 
her lashes and splashed on the slim hands 
clenched the table edge Kay 
them away furiously and in a 
voice begged his pardon. 
over leaving you,” she 
going up to our shack 


lorest 
tience being 
a shy 
Sorry 
I mean it! 


woman 


ove! 
dashed 
gruff, little-boy 

Sentimental 
explained I'm 
next week 

Halliday’s face reflected his amaze- 
ment Somehow the idea of parting 
from her had occurred to him. He 
had already written Marian, not without 
twinges of that his own vaca- 
tion, owing to business pressure, must be 
confined to an occasional week-end And 
Kay was leaving! But of course it 
expected. No one who could 
would dream of spending a whole 
town 


not 


conscience 


now 

was to be 

ivold 1 

summer in 
He laughed ruefully 

I ca sav anything—it’s hit 

ther suck you know.” 

Dad refuses to be kept away from 
his fishing, and I suppose I'll have to go 
with hit n went on dejectedly But 
vou Il n up for week-ends—often— 


me 


lenly 
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Pan Lives—continued from page 27 


Amazing how the mere prospect cheer- 
ed him! 

“We always have hordes of people up,” 
Kay said and then, seeing his disappoint- 
ment, “it’s protective coloration,” she in- 
sisted Hiding a pebble on the beach 
and all that. 

Oh! 

They 
while a 
them 

“You'll not put me off, will you?” She 
begged when they were once more in the 


each other’s 
vibrated between 


into 
feeling 


smiled 
new 


eyes 


city 

Ll next week, if 
Halliday assured her. 

I do like ; 

Then it’s settled.” 

And,” she said when they were ~airt- 
ing at her door, “I really think yeau- 
tiful to have a moonstone soul And 
I don’t mind being a pixie, not really.’ 

If you only knew how damned—hard 
for forget that you— 


come you like,” 


it 1S me to 
aren't!” 

Halliday’s 
with feeling 

Kay, poised on the a slim, 
white shape in the glow of the street 
lamps, swayed suddenly against him 
Her thin, strong hands met behind his 
head. Her uplifted eyes, rapt with some 
secret ecstasy, peered eerily at him 
through the dimness 

In one swift motion Halliday’s arms 
encircled her, drew her close and their 
lips met in a kiss that was almost cruel in 
its unrestrained joyousness 

Don't ever—for a moment—forget 
that—I’m__ not!” Kay commanded 
fiercely, tearing herself from his embrace 
and rushing into the house before he 
could regain speech 

He did not see her again before she 
left town. Mr. Westover came suddenly 
out of his abstraction and insisted on an 
immediate departure. 

“It seems it’s good trout weather,” Kay 
complained mournfully to Ian over the 
telephone, “so we're leaving tomorrow 

No. I can’t see you tonight. I'd 
already made a date with the stout fella 
who treated me so abominably at the 
Dickinson's that night. He’s coming in 
from Long Island to apologize.” 

Who treated vou abominably?” 
inquired in bewilderment 

“You don’t suppose,” she mocked him, 
“that I'd admit it was my fault! 

No. He was so inattentive that I be- 
came offended and let you bring me 
home.” 

“Little devil!” 

You'll be up Friday?” 

Friday.” He heard the click of her 
receiver with a preposterous sense of 
depression 

Town seemed 
with Kay gone 
work with the 


‘oice was strained, heavy 


step above, 


Ian 


extraordinarily empty 
Halliday plunged into 
sole idea of making the 
days pass more quickly. In the evenings 
he saw no one, but remained at home. 
reading, writing such letters as could not 
be postponed, or wandering aimlessly 
about the rooms trying to take stock of 
himself. What was it he wanted of her 
—of life—he wondered. Kay had bound 
him hand and foot. He admitted it. But 
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not so much was her conquest due to the 
ancient lure of sex as to some wayward 
and glamourous promise, the nature of 
which he could not yet determine. Love? 
Marriage Perhaps. And yet those 
things as an end in themselves were not 
sufficient to content his questing spirit. 

He thought of his wife. How Marian 
would smile at him, not understanding 
the torments to which a perfectionist is 
liable! Halliday was conscious of a pang 
of envy as he remembered her quiet eyes. 
Her calm was like a coat of mail, protect- 
ing her from the arrowy doubts to which 
he was so susceptible. A little stupid, 
though, to accept so passively the hands 
cealt out by fate! Did she love him? 

Impossible to tell! 

“I’m going away for the week-end,” he 
told his man on Thursday night. ‘Tell 
anyone who calls that I’m out of reach 
until Monday.” 

‘Shall I forward any messages, sir?” 

“No. I’m going—out of civilization.” 

There would be a certain relief in cut- 
ting himself off from communication, 
Halliday decided. And, he laughed to 
himself as he drove off next day, whoever 
was with Kay was out of civilization 
automatically. She'd little to do with 
telephones and telegrams and brokerage 
offices! 

Yet there was nothing uncivilized in 
the appearance of the smart girl who ran 
down the veranda steps to meet him 
when he arrived at the Westovers’ sum- 
mer place. 

“We've expected you for hours,” she 
cried, seizing his hand in a firm grip. 
“There's a drink already poured for you.” 

Her eyes met his in a swift look that 
was warm and shyly tender, but as they 
turned towards the house her manner 
showed no recognition of any especial 
intimacy between them. He might have 
been the most casual of week-end guests, 
Disappointed, Halliday followed her to 
the breeze-swept corner of the porch 
where eight or ten youngsters in various 
stages of artificial hilarity greeted him 
with that reserve which so damningly 
confines the older generation to its place. 
By the time he'd finished a couple of 
Martinis and retired to dress, Ian felt as 
if he had false teeth, a wooden leg and 
hardening of the arteries. 

There were more cocktails before 
dinner, a seemingly endless procession of 
them. A tall, blond young man glowered 
at Kay with increasing frankness as he 
tossed off one drink after another. West- 
over, returned from a long day’s fishing, 
smiled from time to time and said little. 
Halliday began to be superbly bored. 
Much of his discomfort came from the 
fact that he could not once meet Kay’s 
eyes in other than the most unconcerned 
of glances. But as soon as dinner was over 
he succeeded in cornering her. To his 
delight the old look was in her face. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said. 

“Of course,” she responded. “Later. 
Never do to let this gang of man-eaters 
see that we're interested in each other. 
They'd ride us to a finish.” 

He saw the good sense of her decision, 
yet the dreary prospect of pretense filled 
him with aversion. 








“Can’t we slip away for an hour?” he 
begged. 

“Oh, Ka-ay!” 
darted into the room. 
Glared. 

“Beg pardon,” 
going to play sardines. 
find you. I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Tommy,” Kay ad- 
monished, but the young man had already 
gone. 

“Who is he?” Ian demanded. 

“Tommy?” Kay smiled her inscrut- 


The blond young man 
Halted abruptly. 


he murmured. “We're 
They sent me to 


able smile. “Oh, he’s the B. F. we put 
the skids under at the Dickinsons’ 
s.r 

Halliday’s face darkened with sudden 
jealousy. 


“In love with you, of course.” 

“Darling!” Kay laughed tenderly. “Of 
course . . . I don’t know What 
does it matter?” 

“Lots!” Halliday drew her to him. For 
a tingling second their lips met. Then 
she pulled gently away. 

“They'll be wondering why we don’t 
come,” she said and together they 
rejoined the party. 

During the hilarious hours whicn 
followed Halliday wondered if Kay really 
possessed a true identity, so completely 
did she seem capable of taking on the 
color of her environment. Ultra-sophisti- 
cated, utterly unconstrained, slangy, she 
was the moving spirit of this modern 
crowd. Whether she was a chameleon or 
an amazingly good actress, Halliday 
could not decide. There was one cer- 
tainty, however. Kay was drinking a 
great deal too much. Recklessness shone 
in her eyes, flashed in her smile. And 
while she was, in her own words, bearing 
up remarkably well, the sight of her 
personality becoming even slightly fuzzy 
at the edges was not a pleasant spectacle 
to any one who loved her. 

About twelve Halliday went to his 
room, having lost all hope of seeing her 
alone that night. 

The Westover place was an old farm- 
house to which had been added a number 
ot rambling wings. lan’s room was at 
the end of a long hall opposite the stair- 
case, and consequently furthest away 
from the sounds of festivity. Neverthe- 
less, the noise of laughter and jazz pene- 
trated to where he lay, wakefully staring 
at the white expanse of the ceiling. 

A half hour passed. An hour. Then 
uncertain footsteps on the stairs, a “Here 
you are, Tommy, old man,’ and the 
sound of a door closing further down the 
hall followed by the retreating tread of 
some good Samaritan 

By degrees the house became quiet 
And still Halliday found sicep eluding 
him. The grandfather clock downstairs 
struck one-thirty. Two. And then the 
door of Halliday’s room opened sound- 
lessly and a slim, dark shape appeared. 

“Are you asle pe” 

“Kay!” 

“Sh-sshh!” She closed the door care- 
fully behind her and turned the key. “I 
had to talk to you,” she said, advancing 
and sitting on the foot of his bed. “And 
there wasn’t any getting away from that 
crowd any earlier.” 

Halliday wanted to say. “You shouldn't 
be here,” but the words stuck in his 
throat. Besides what harm was there? 





There was a candle on the table at his 
side. He lighted it, and Kay’s shadowy 
silhouette appeared, wavering and mys- 
terious. She did not look at him, he 
noticed. 

“IT wanted to talk to you, too,” he ; said. 
“You've neglected me shamefully, Kay.’ 

“Oh!” the girl cried, “if you only 


knew! lan, if you only knew!” She | 
rose suddenly, walked over to the window | 


and leaned her head against the glass. 

Halliday, disturbed by her manner, 
drew on a dressing gown and crossed to 
where she stood. 

“What is it, 
you?” he asked. 
then I'll see you to your room. 
tired,’ he added in surprise, seeing the 
white, drawn look of her face for the 
first time. 

Kay jerked back her head in a gesture 
of irritation. 


Tell me quickly and 


“Oh, you're stupid! Can't you see? | 


You talk about searching and what we've 
searched for has been between us all the 


time . . . Ian—lIan, don't be so blind 
. . . Life’s so short, so joyful . . . you 
can’t refuse it forever . . Kiss me, 
Ian!” 


She seemed distraught and Halliday, 
torn between infatuation and regard for 
her, listened to the disjointed sentences 
that tumbled from her lips and tried to 
inject some cold reason into her irration- 
ality. 

“You're really much too old,” she told 
him contemptuously at last, “to play at 
being Pan! 

When the door had closed behind her 
Halliday smoked cigaret after cigaret and 
longed for dawn. 
made things clear to him. He loved her 
in many ways. Maybe in their union he 
would find that ultimate beauty which 
had always eluded him There was 


nothing to do but ask for a divorce—| 


marry her, if she would have him. The 
decision brought him peace. 

Downstairs the clock struck five. Be- 
fore it’s echo had died away, Ian was in 
his bathing suit. He would have an 
early swim. As he opened his door he 
caught sight, down the hall, of a blond 
head and a dark head close together 
Tommy—and Kay! Then the blond 
head withdrew, the door closed and the 
thin, dark-clad figure flitted down the 
stairs, silent as a ghost. 

With the mechanical precision which 
often accompanies despair, Halliday re- 
entered his room, changed to a tweed 
suit, packed his bag, and leaving a note 
for Kay which said nothing, proceeded to 
the garage where he got out his car and 
drove away 


HAT drive back to the city always 


blurred in Halliday’s mem- 
ory. There were stretches of intolerable 
pai.; blessed intervals when he felt noth- 
ing but a creeping numbness; finally an 
aching desire for oblivion. 

The beauty of the morning was an 
affront to his misery. Fields, hedges, 
woods where Pan might have dwelt—lies! 
All loveliness a torment and a lie! It 
was a relief to enter the sordid ugliness of 
New York streets. a relief to draw up 
before the austere front of his own house 

Reeling with fatigue. Ian rang and 
was admitted by the butler whose usually 
9] 
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wore a look of concern. 
I'm glad back, sir,’ the man 
said A telegram came about an hour 
after you left, and another this morning 
Halliday ripped the envelopes. 
For a moment he stared dazedly at the 
lines of type that wavered before his 
Then he jerked out his watch. 
Mrs. Halliday I'm coming at 
ordered and tlung himself from 


lace 
1 youre 


Impassive 


Op n 


eye > 
“Wire 

once, he 

the house, hailing a passing cab. 

Make the Central in six min- 
and there’s twenty dollars in it for 


Grand 
utes 
you 

The taxi 
down the 


leaped forward jerkily and 
tore Avenue 


serious loss of blood 
at once 
rifle—condition crit- 


love 


lan—wounded 
transi usion 
Ian shot with his 


ical come al 


come love 
once . 
and over and over the words of 
the telegrams sang themselves in Halli- 
day His son, dying, perhaps, 
while he pursued a_ will-o-the-wisp, a 
in This was what his vain and 
vaporish digressions had led him to! 
Pan lives! And a pitifully eager 

| ven for the pranks of the 
Meanwhile Marian 

dark fl vod under her 

to him with love’! 
There was 


no ultimate 


Over 
ys brain 


arean 


But one could 


He'd funked it 


the driver as at an 
id, and ran for his train 


the four hours of the journey 


and 
atter 
own 


reckless first 
continually, but 
get out of his 
gave him plenty of rope 
go where he pleased 
rnoon I found him in the 
ng at a big peach julep that 
ae ina three-inch shell 
Why the bun in the heat 
noon l asked You'll 


bar 
he'd 
case 
of the after- 
draw a blank 
early 

Mail,” he said, passing me the julep 
Just got a itetter trom \gnes Need 
stimulation. She's decided ‘twas time I 

back to the fold and has opened 

campaign accordingly 
I believe you're scared 
Sure I am Mustn't 


drunk 


came 
het 
of her 
weaken though. 
her an In- 
ind tell 
got a big blonde 
Going to burn 


Going to get ind write 
sulting letter. Going to 
her I don’t want her- 
with blue eves over here. 
another bridge. , 

And he did. He read me the letter 
before he mailed it and I begged him not 
But he insisted on doing it 
before he got sober enough to repent 
After getting that letter no self-respect- 
ing girl should ever have mentioned his 
name again That one of the few 
times I ever saw him really drunk 

When an American squadron was or- 
ganized on the British front it was no 
surprise to anybody when Carol was 
made a flight commander in it He’d 
earned the honor 


write 


to send it 


was 
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he was like a man possessed, walking back 
and forth through the car, smoking in- 
numerable cigarets until at last his sta- 
tion was called. He staggered from the 
train like a drunken man, found a taxi, 
and just after sunset drove up before his 
cottage. 

His inflamed imagination gave to the 
place a look of tragedy. No lights had 
been turned on and as he entered the 
door a sweetish smell of anaesthetics was 
wafted to him from some inner room. In 
the hall a scared-faced maid appeared, 
took his hat, and in response to Halli- 
day’s mute question nodded reassuringly. 

The reaction was too great for strained 
nerves to bear. His face twitched 
grotesquely and for the first time since 
childhood Halliday cried. The girl, after 
one startled look at him and a murmured 
word of sympathy, left abruptly. By the 
time she reappeared with a white-clad 
nurse, Halliday had himself in hand. 

You want to see them, of course, 
professional person said. 

Them?” 

Mrs. Halliday gave blood for the 
transfusion They're both doing very 
well.” 

The nurse’s technical patter meant 
nothing to lan. With heavy steps he 
followed her into a room, strangely bare, 
where his wife lay in a white bed, her 
body straight and rigid under the sheet. 
As he came in the door she opened her 
her lips struggling into the 
blance of a smile 

Just a mess, 

The nurse left 
taking her hand 


aS => 


the 


eyes, sem- 

she murmured 
them, and 

covered it with 


Halliday, 
kisses 


“Can you ever forgive me,” he whispered 
humbly. 

Marian’s eyes, calm, with wisdom in 
their depths, met his. 

“Poor Ilan,” she said, “did you love 
her so much?” Her eyes closed and she 
fell asleep like a child. 

Halliday watched her for a moment in 
bewilderment, then gently stole into the 
adjoining room where his son lay. 

Ian, Jr., left shoulder heavily bandaged, 
slept too; his sinewy little body was pale 
and shrunken from loss of blood, his eye- 
lids stained a reddish brown from weak- 
ness, his mouth a round and puckered 
“o” from pain. 

Gazing at, the twisted circle of that 
mouth, Halliday found an answer to all 
the questions which had been harassing 
him. It was like the perfect circle of the 
orientals, potent, containing meaning be- 
yond speech. Halliday stared down at 
his son entranced, his dream born again 

Not in Marian with all her calm 
and wisdom was the meaning of things to 
be found—not in himself—not even in 
this child, the embodiment of them both, 
but in some mystic tie which bound all 
three together, slight, yet powerful as 
steel Not the actuality of things but 
their relationships It was all very 
vague, but infinitely comforting. His 
child’s mouth—the circle—of perfection. 
Halliday, weary beyond thought slipped 
to his knees, and laid his face upon the 
pillow beside that of his son. 

“They're both asleep,” whispered the 
nurse ten minutes later as she showed the 
doctor into the room. 


Come-Hither Stu ff —continued from page 30 


I didn’t see much of him after that, as 
his squadron was working over a different 


sector. But I heard of him from time 
to time. He flew down to Paris once and 
brought back twenty gallons of gin for a 
special party in honor of a general who 
was about to send them down to the 
American Front. The general, repenting 
after the party, instead gave Carol per- 
mission to fly over to London in his Bris- 
tol and bring back a load of real port 
\nother time he persuaded a colonel to 
give a party for the whole sector, and 
Carol rented an entire hotel in Dieppe 
for the evening 

If you want to hear about that, ask 
anybody who was in the Royal Flying 
Corps during the War. There were 
eleven court martials that grew out of it; 
and Carol drank the Mayor of Dieppe un- 
der the tab’. ond then went off arm-in- 
arm with his vife. 


CAME down to Paris the day of the 

Armistice on my way to the Ameri- 
can front. There was a big celebration 
in progress all over town by everybody 
and their brothers and sisters. 

The morning after my arrival I went 
into the hotel dining-room for break- 
fast. There I ran into Carol. I hadn’t 
seen him since a party at Boulogne. He 
was wearing two decorations and a 
wound stripe now. After a warm greet- 
ing I sat down and we swapped news. 
He looked sunk so I tried to inject a bit 


Q? 


of cheer. 

“But why so glum, old man?” I de- 
manded. “We'll all be home in six 
months.” 

“Oh, hell,” was all the reply I got. 

“Hangover?” I asked and he nodded. 
“That's funny. You never used to have 
them. Well do I remember your cor- 
rugated constitution and cast-iron gut 
lining. 

“But this isn’t from likker,” he told 
me. 

“Remorse? Repenting of the Huns 
you sneaked up on without blowing your 
horn?’ 

“Don’t be funny so early. I 
stand it.” 

“Well, teil me about it.” 

“Tt’s a long story.” 

“Well, I have nothing to do until noon 
when I must call on my friend and com- 
patriot, the Provost Marshal of Paris. 
And there is a great dearth of light 
amusement around here this morning. 
Tell me your troubles. I’ve heard them 
many times before.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing much. I just feel 
rotten all over. Last night we had a big 
binge—a regular celebration. There was 
enough wine, women, and song for a 
regiment. As usual I swam in it. I slept 
from four until seven and then filled up 
on ice-water and cognac and tried to get 
back_to sleep. I dreamt of Agnes. It 
wasn’t much of a dream, but it got me 
going. We were just together again, and 


can’t 











things were peaceful, and she put her 
arms around me and kissed me like she 
used to.” 

‘Isn't Agnes the one who used to write 
you the comic letters that always made 
you get drunk and pass out in the after- 
noon?” 

“Yes. After flirting with me for years 
while I was burning with true love and 
casting myself regularly at her feet, she 
suddenly changed ber tactics. I think 
there were times when she used to be 
quite fond of me. She certainly used to 
make me think so, at any rate. I guess 
I used to be a considerable bore at that 
—any young kid in love is a bore. Well, 
I was still in love with her when I joined 
the Army. But I had such a good time 
and so much else to think about that I 
soon got over it at least I thought I 
had. A letter from her would get me all 
stirred up, but then I’d get mad and 
drink and think of her in a contemptuous 
sort of way and write her back a few in- 
sults. I never expected to see her again, 
and I certainly never expected an answer 
to any of those letters. But she got 
worse and worse. She began knitting 
things for me and sending me all sorts 
of indigestible concentrated food. After 
1 got a few Huns and the news got home 





that I had been decorated, decided 
that I was her own true love again and 
that she would claim me as such This 
struck me as being rather humorous. If 
she had known the sort of life I was 
leading she would have gone out and 


washed her hands. 
“I’ve had a glorious time—been stone- 


cold sober about three nights since I 
landed over here eighteen months ago, 
and I was in hospital then. Now think 
of the position I'm in. I've lived through 
the war! Ive got to go back! The 
party is over, the house is pinched, and 
I'm restored to life!” 

“Well, so far,” I told him, “it looks 


some like an old-fashioned head-splitting 
hangover, brought on, and induced by 
overindulgence in alcoholic stimulation. 
The cure is the hair of the dog that did 
the biting.” 

“But, man, don’t you see? This morn- 
ing I realized that I've just been kidding 
myself and that I’m still in love with the 
woman. Isn’t that funny? She's three 
thousand miles and two years away, and 


yet she can completely upset my ideas 
and spoil my party by a series of dumb 
letters.” 

“You'll forget her after the third 
drink.” 

“No, I won’t. I’ve got her in my 
system and I’ve lost my thirst.” 

“Well, go home and marry her. You 
can all right with those medals—you 
barber pole.” 

“Yes, that would be great! I'd be a 


and she'd be a fine wife 
for a man with a wandering disposition 
and an ingrowing thirst. I used to think 
she was the only girl I could ever marry 
but now I see the matter in a different 
light. I’d rather employ a good house- 
keeper and spend my time reading the 
Elsie Books.” 

“Then, for Pete’s sake, what are you 
worrying about?’ You don’t want fo 
marry her and you don’t have to. That’s 
that.” 

“It’s just this. 


hot bridegroom, 


Now that we've got 





peace I find that my exuberant spirits 
were due to the War. With death star- 
ing me in the face I could laugh at any- 
thing—and did! I got used to it and I 
liked it. I was sure I was going to get 
killed, and everybody else thought so, 
too, so there was nothing to worry about 
I was wild and I liked my women weak 
and my likker strong. I enjoyed scrap 
ping because I was ready to die. Death 
I can laugh at, but I’m not prepared for 
life. For a long time I've looked for- 
ward to going West with only the hope 
that it would be at the hands of a better 


pilot than myself. Now I've lost my 
nerve. I can't tell the whole world to go 
to hell any longer. I’m little and in- 


significant and scared and I guess I need 
Agnes. 

‘And so I contemplate my future life 
—summed up, it means just a kiss from 
the only woman that can cause me a real 
palpitation. Well, it doesn’t appeal. It’s 
flat. But for a long time I have neglected 
to consider just what life really means 
I’m not exactly a ‘drunkard but all my 
joy has been coming out of a bottle. My 
Song of Songs has been orchestrated by 
the popping of corks. Now that we 
have begun to speak of tomorrow again, 
there something bitter in the taste 
And I hear that these damn patriots at 
home are going to make the world dry 
for democracy! God, I hate to think I 
fought for them! Now there is nothing 
left but women in some form or other! 
How do you feel these days?” 

“Oh, I've always had some business to 
attend to after the War. Maybe that’s 
why I didn’t get the Huns you did, 
though I was always a better pilot and a 
damn sight better shot and usually sober 
enough to see what I w as sho ting at— 
which is more than you could ever say 
But hell is saving you until the new annex 
is finished. So all I’ve got to do is to 
learn to sleep in a good bed again and do 


1S 


without my likker. Why not give matri- 
mony a try, old fellow? You admit that 
you are tired of sowing the delectable 
oats, and it may not be as bad as people 
make out. You seem to be thoroughly 
ripe for it.” 

“No, I've got one more chance. I 
think I’ve got the con. One lung has 
been behaving pretty bad lately. And 


y liver is fairly well hardened up.” 

“Go see a doctor, you fool.” 

“No, I’m afraid I may be all right and 
I want to save the balm as long as I can.” 

“Well, if you’ve got consumption, 
you ll have to marry her in spite of hell 


Just picture our young hero returning 
home with the con to be nursed back to 


health by his faithful sweetheart ! 

“Oh, shut up I can see by her 
letters that this soldier stuff has gone to 
her head. She warmed up perceptibly 
when I got my first Hun.” 

“Are you sure she intends to 
you?” 

“That seems to be the idea. I used 
to beg her to do it all the time, and now 
she has got around to apologizing for 
the way she used to treat me. Yes, she 
was just teasing me!” 

“Then you better give in gracefully.” 

“Oh, 1 suppose I will. There’s no 
finer girl in the world. After all, what 
else is there? There’s nothing left out 
of the wreckage if I’ve got to go back to 

93 


marry 
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now on. They won't need us any more. 

West Point can do all the rest of the 
fighting 

Charlie pointed to a huge piacard 

pasted up behind the bar and smiled. It 

Was a copy of an order forbidding Ameri- 

ns to take more than light wines and 

I glanced around and counted 

y Americans ranging from privates to 

None of them was drink- 


ind beer 


LWwo colonels 
ing wine 
I wish I could sell some of my wine 
and beer said Charlie sadly I bought 
lot when that joke came out and now 
sell it. Did you get a note for 
Banks? 
Charlie, I didn’t know there was 
How come; 
\ British officer 


one 
left it.’ And he 
produced a note trom the cash register 

Well, of all the crazy ideas,” said 
Carol Why should anyone leave a note 
for me here when I am not supposed to 
Paris?” He opened the note and 
aloud: 


De In 
read it 


Mr. Banks 


I was 
with C 


Lille 
air- 
had 


Pelt) 


just flying down from 
Flight and landed at your 
drome for petrol. They said you 
taken a side-car and gone to Paris 
I brought your mail on to vou. Didn't 
know where to find you but one of our 
M. P.’s said he could find any American 
and I got his help. I told him you 
ised to get a lot of gin for us down 
ind he told me that this was the 
only place you could get it. So I am 
taking a chance you are going to be 
ible to walk this far in the next few 
days. Come around to the Pyrénees. We 
are having a big binge and we want 
to mix us some stuff. You'll never 
get your mail if you don't 

Cheerio, 


here 


you 


Mac 


old Mac,” 
got the idea that 
shot than go on a 
formed Don't laugh 
me say that before. 
young man.” 

You're going after your mail, aren't 
you? There may be a letter from her 
to bolster up your heroic resolve.” 

No, the next one isn't due 
days.” 

In the end 
Pyrénées Hotel 


Carol. ‘“He’s 
I've lost. Id rather be 
party now. I've re- 

You never heard 
I am now a model 


Good said 


for ten 
we did go around to the 
A regular binge was in 
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cloak! He explored further and discov- 
ered two small hands clasped upon the 
blue silk, then huge fur cuffs and 
with a start he looked smack into the 
smiling face of Dorcas Clevenger! 

She certainly looked riotous in the 
garish light of day. The hectic events 
of the previous night crowded upon him. 

“It’s morning,”’ nodded Miss Clevenger 
quite unnecessarily 

“So I see,” replied Vare grimly. “And 
so you drugged me.” 

“Oh, the ugly word!” pouted Dorcas. 
“No, it was only a sleeping powder, 
rather strong. Tommy had it. He was 
simply tickled to death to try it on you. 
He said you were always so solemn and 
plugging at college. It is now—” she 
glanced at her wrist watch—“exactly 

Of 


progress. Some British officers from our 
old squadron had taken half a floor of 
the hotel and invited several American 
officers, five English chorus girls who 
were playing in Paris, and halt a dozen 
French girls. We got a noisy welcome, 
the British contingent immediately de- 
manding eggnog. Carol had been bar- 
tender in the squadron and his eggnog 
was famous. Carol objected that he 
couldn’t possibly ga@t the. necessary in- 
gredients, but his objections were over- 
ruled and scouts were sent out in all 
directions to purloin what was needed. I 
went over to the American Commissary 
to get the sugar. 

I had some trouble getting it, until 1 
enlisted the services of some nurses who 
were willing to exchange sugar for candy 
In a short time I was hurrying back to 
the hotel. 

I found Carol heating the eggs fur- 
iously in a bath pitcher. His eyes were 
not focused, his face was flushed, and he 
looked as if he had a head start on the 
world. 

‘What ho!” I cried, as I surrendered 
the precious sugar. “Where is our model 
young man? Where is the eager young 
bridegroom?” He gave me a dirty look 
and handed me an envelope. Two girls 
pounced on the sugar and he was having 
a hard struggle defending it while I took 
a newspaper clipping from the envelope 
It read: 


At a delightful afternoon tea given 
by Miss Euphemia Wattles, the guests 
were surprised and delighted by the an- 
nouncement of the engagement and ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Agnes Tres- 
cott, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. Nel- 
son Trescott of Scott Avenue, to Lieu- 
tenant Battles Golightly of Kansas 
City. Lieutenant Golightly has been 
stationed at the “Camp” for the past 
six months and has become famed for 
his popularity He is now in the 
Quartermaster Corps but expects shortly 
to transfer to aviation and go “over 
there.” 


I glanced at Carol. He was himself 
again. One of the girls was helping him 
stir the eggnog, while they both sang 
‘“Madelon.”” He passed me a_ sample 
without a word as I returned the clipping 
to him. 

So the battle of Paris was resumed. 


Cave Woman, IQ27 Style—continued from page 63 


seven-thirty a. m., Mr. Vare!” 

“You seem to think this wretched thing 
is a joke,” Vare fumed. 

“You wouldn't if you had to marry 
David Bayne,” nodded Dorcas. “But he 
wouldn’t have me now for a gift. You 
can’t take me back last night now. Last 
night is among the dead ones.” 

Vare clenched his hands as he looked 
at her. It was hard to control himself. 
His main desire just then was to choke 
the life out of the little devil beside him. 

“Vou drove the car in here after that 
drug got me?” he asked. 

“How horribly you put it!” sighed 
Dorcas. “Quite as though I had gone 
through vour pockets. I didn’t. Yes, I 
drove in here. I’ve often been here on 
picnics. Now you can take me back and 











tell the truth if you wish. But I shouldn’t 
think you'd want to.” 

“T don’t give a damn about you!” said 
this ordinarily chivalric young man hotly. 
What I’m thinking about is my po- 
sition. 

“Awfully sorry about that,” said Dor- 
cas frankly. “It is the only blot on an 
otherwise perfect scheme. Perhaps we'd 


better go back, now. I’m starving. But 
my plan has worked wonderfully. This 
will finish David. I do feel so over- 


whelmingly grateful to you!” 

“Good Lord,” flared Vare, ‘‘you’re ab- 
solutely incorrigibie! And 1 shall cer- 
tainly not face your uncle for you. You 
can stand the music yourself.” 

“We-el,” said Dorcas judicially, “con- 
sidering that I must tell them I’ve been 
out with you and that you've brought 
me back, it might look better if you de- 
livered me to uncle yourself.” 

The roadster spun along in the early 
morning, between hedges of honeysuckle 
and past damp, sweet woodlands. 
Nothing more was said until the gates of 
the Peppercorn estate appeared. Then 
Vare voiced a thought that had been 
worrying him for some time: 

“If your uncle is as flip with a gun 
as you are, I probably have not much 
longer to live.” 

“You know,” 
fully, “that I 
you.” 

“Thanks,” said Ramon Vare. 

But he actually felt his heart pounding 
when he drove up to the door of the 
Peppercorn house. It was a temptation 
to put Dorcas out and beat it. But, of 
course, when he came to doing it he 
couldn't. 

“Whatever you say, I'll back you up,” 
whispered the girl as she sprang out. 

Old Hawks, answering her ring, stared 
at them with his mouth open. 

“Anybody here, Hawks?” asked Dorcas 


Dorcas 
would 


said 
never 


reproach- 
have shot 


lightly. 

“Mr Bayne and your uncle, miss.” 
Hawks shuddered. ‘There has been an 
awful time.” 


“Did you give them my message?” 

“I did, miss.” Again Hawks shuddered. 
“Mr. Peppercorn—he’s been looking for 
his gun, but it’s gone from his bureau 
drawer. I’m been afraid to move! They 
are both in the library, miss, and they've 


got a private detective agency on the 
wire.” 

“Has Mr. Bayne said he was through 
with me, Hawks?” asked Dorcas hope- 
fully. 

“Not as I’ve heard, miss.” Hawks 


shook his head. 

“Come along.” Dorcas turned laughing 
eyes upon Vare 

He could not deny, much as he 
spised her, that the girl had nerve. Drop- 
ping her cloak off, she advanced upon the 
study door and flung it open 

“Here we are, uncle!” said 
gay voice. 

Rodney Peppercorn rose slowly from 
before the broad mahogany desk upon 
which rested the telephone he had been 
using. In the lounging chair at his side 
sat Bayne, as pallid as the older man 
was flushed. His lips were set in an un- 
compromising line that Vare read in- 
stantly. It was evident he had no inten- 
tion of giving up Dorcas. 


de- 


the sweet 


“Where have you been?” demanded 
Peppercorn at last in a strangled voice. 

Dorcas made an airy little gesture to- 
ward Vare. 

“We've been motoring,” she nodded. 
“But we didn’t have a breakdown and I 
wasn't sent for by a dying friend, nor did 
we run out of gas and we didn’t get lost. 
We went because we wanted to be to- 
gether, and it was moonlight.” 

“Of all the disgraceful, disgusting busi- 


ness!” choked Peppercorn. ‘Who is this 
fellow? You never met him before last 
night. You little jade, walking in here 


in your dance frock!” 

“We haven't even pretended a wreck,” 
stated Dorcas, ignoring him. “We are 
perfectly frank. David, I must have my 
little fling!” 

“You have flung yourself far enough 
this time,” snorted Peppercorn. “Clear 
out of my house and out of my will! 
Young man, have you anything to say?” 

Vare, thus dragged into the limelight, 
had not. It all sounded by then too far- 
fetched. Neither of the men before him 
would believe the truth. 

“No,” he answered gravely, “I have 
ncthing to say.” 

‘The situation certainly talks 
enough,” said Peppercorn grimly. 

Then tor the first time Bayne spoke. 

“Nothing Dorcas can do will alter my 
intention of marrying her,’ he said in a 
prim tone 

Dorcas opened her 
wide as she retreated from 
credulity lay deep within them. 

“Do you mean to say you would marry 
me after this?” she gasped. 

“Pardon me, but after 
Jayne. 

Yes, that was it. After what, indeed? 
Who could look at Dorcas and think any- 


loud 


sweet eyes 


him. 


very 


In- 


asked 


what?” 


thing wrong? The sudden realization 
swept Ramon Vare as he gazed at the 
girl for the first time without anger 


She was a dear thing, and her eyes were 
deplorably frank! Bayne saw through 
the whole thing. 

“Now,” said Peppercorn, falling sud- 
denly plump into his chair, “that is what 
I call chivalry, by gad! David, you are 
true blue! You still wish to marry this 
graceless jade, after—after——” 

“This entire thing was a plot to induce 
me to give up Dorcas,” said Bayne with 
a pale smile. ‘But I intend to make the 
little lady my wife as soon as possible.” 

I beg pardon,” Vare quietly, 
“but marriage with Bayne is out of 


said 


Mr 


the question for Dorcas. She has given 
her solemn word to marry me. And after 
last night it would seem only right that 
she become Mrs. Vare.” 

Dorcas gave a little choked sound, and 
as she swung about to face Vare she met 
a smile that had a touch of revenge in it 

You gave your promise you would 
back up anything I said.” he reminded 
her in a curt whisper. “Now I'll see if 
vou're as good as your word.’ 

“Marry you!” Peppercorn was again 


on his feet. “And who are you, I should 
like to know?” 

“TI thought Tommy vouched for me,” 
said Vare pleasantly. 

Rodney Peppercorn was 
brow, looking from Dorcas 
back again. For the first 
showed emotion. 


mopping his 
to Vare and 
time Bayne 
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You cannot mean this cried David 
Bayne Surely, you will not give Dor- 
this cad. He has loaned himself 
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David 
a bright crim 
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said Peppercorn, his face still 

son I am _ sorry But 
marry this chap she shall, or I'll shut her 
up on bread and water.” 

That will not be necessary,” said Dor- 
cas haughtily, “I am eager and willing to 
marry Mr Vare > 

To the admiration of Vare, she flung 

i 1 radiantly warm she left 
room. Her uncle strode to the hall 
picked up his hat 

‘See that vour coat covers that dinner 
suit.” he called to Vare. “There will be 
enough talk about this before we are 
through.” 
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away with her last 
night. She wished to get out of this mar- 
riage you had forced upon her. If any 
one is to blame, it is distinctly you!” 

Peppercorn gasped for words. 
struggled for a moment with his rising 
fury, and then he snapped out, “Young 
man, how did this little slip of a girl 
induce you to run away with her? 

With grinned Vare. “I fancy 
it was Hawks said it was 
missing 

\ gun? Mine?” sputtered Pepper- 
corn with an incredulous glare. “What 
sort of rubbish are you trying to make 
me swallow?” 

I only want you to get this out of it,” 
said Vare flatly; “Bayne said it right. 
The whole thing was a plot, a lark, a 
trick, what you want to call it, and there 
was no harm in it. It was_a chain of— 
e1—circumstances over which I had no 
control.” 

“I bet you hadn't,” grunted Pepper- 
corn unbelievingly. ‘Well this trick has 
gone ! She can divorce you to- 


duced me to run 


He 


a gun,’ 


your own. 


too far: 
morrow, but marry you she will today!” 

‘But, uncle,” said a plaintive voice be- 
hind them, “I’ve had no breakfast!” 

‘It will be a wedding breakfast!” said 
Peppercorn grimly Hawks, the car at 
once! Don’t stand staring, you ass!” 

David Bayne strode forward 
grasped Dorcas’ arm. 

If you jilt me I shall give the press 
this entire disgraceful affair in detail!” 
he gritted. 

“T always knew you were a worm!” 
was Dorcas’ ladylike reply. 


and 


HALF hour iater, a marriage license 

in his pocket drawn up with all the 
legal rights, Ramon Vare was riding back 
beside a silent Dorcas toward the Pepper- 
corn mansion. In front of them Rodney 
Peppercorn sat with the chauffeur, grimly 
erect, his iron will sticking out ail over 
him 

Dorcas said nothing. She sat with 
crimson cheeks, staring over the country. 
In an incredibly short time she had 
changed her dance frock for a demure 
little jersey dress with a black felt sport 
hat. But a cocky crimson feather in the 
side of the latter hinted that all was not 
as demure and Quakerish as it appeared. 

Vare felt absolutely asinine himself, 
still in his dinner togs, pledged to wed 
this bright-eyed girl who the night before 
had doped him and held him up with a 
pistol! 

“You see, your cave woman stuff got 
you into serious trouble,” he whispered 
as the car turned into the gates of the 
Peppercorn estate. 

He got merely a flash from the bright 
eyes in reply. The look made him un- 
comfortable. What was she cooking up 
now? 

As they entered the house Peppercorn 
laid a heavy hand on Dorcas’ arm. 

“Change into whatever you wish, to be 
married in,” he ordered sharply. ‘Hawks 
will have the minister here by now. And 
hurry. Put on something suitable. Your 
bridegroom is wearing his dinner clothes.” 

For the greater part of the time, Vare 
had been held with a feeling of unreality 
But now, as Peppercorn preceded him 
into the living room, he glimpsed over 
his shoulder a tall clerical figure. And at 

OF 


that moment he realized, for perhaps the 
first time, the seriousness of what he was 
doing. 

After a moment’s hesitation he started 
resolutely into the drawing room. He 
had not, however, taken more than a few 
steps when the sound of a car in the rear 
gardens sent a thrill along his jumping 
nerves. There was a something in the 
sound of that car that disturbed him. 

Darting to a side window in the wide 
hall Vare got a clear glimpse of the dis- 
tant garden; and there, approaching a 
gray roadster which the chauffeur had 
evidently just driven from the garage, 
was his bride-to-be—still in her little gray 
three piece suit! Even at that distance 
the scarlet feather mocked him. 

“Did you think we were meek?” it 
asked. 

He was being jilted! 
ning away! 

Suddenly Vare’s mind was made up. 
With a spring he reached his overcoat, 
slipped into it, dashed down the broad 
entrance steps and across the drive to 
his coupé. In another moment he was 
speeding down the long drive to the wide 
gates. When he reached them he stopped 
his car, backed, and set it exactly across 
the entrance. Then he sat waiting for 
the gray roadster, which he felt sure 
would be along at any moment. 

As he heard the purr of the approaching 
engine, Vare slipped from his car and 
stood in the middle of the road. 

And upon this tense scene, about which 
there was something somehow familiar, 
came Dorcas in her gray roadster. 

“Stop!” said Vare and held out his 
hands. “Park your car on the side of 
the road, and get into mine.” 

Dorcas stopped. Her face was flushed 
with surprised anger and her eyes flashed. 

“Better do as I say,” grinned Vare, 
coming to her side. “I shall certainly use 
force if necessary. 

“What does this mean?” cried Dorcas, 
her hands trembling on the wheel. “This 
nonsense has gone far enough!” 

“Yes, it sure has, but it stops here,” 
said Vare quietly. “Go on. Drive slowly 
to the side of the road there, leave your 
car, and come with me. I am quite as 
determined as you were last night. You 
may as well do what I tell you first as 
last.” 

Dorcas obeyed. She left her car just 
where he indicated, and descended from 
it. Her face, however, was pink with 
rage. 

“Get 


Dorcas was run- 
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into my car,” ordered Vare 
grimly. “You were anxious enough last 
night about taking a ride with me. In- 
deed, you said you would kill me if you 
couldn't!” 

“If you think this is smart—” 
Dorcas. 

“You bet I do, mighty smart,” re- 
terted Vare. “And you'll do as I say. 
You can’t try your cave woman stuff on 
me and then give me the merry ha-ha! 
Get me right up to a minister and then 
run off! Not much. That stunt can be 
pulled with a poor fish like Bayne but 
not with yours truly. Are you going to 
get in here?” 

“No!” said Dorcas and stamped her 
foot on the road. 

“Not even if I get rough?” asked Vare. 
“T shall hate to do that. But your uncle 


panted 











wouldn’t object. He will probably get 
rough himself when he knows about this. 
He has the minister there and all. And I 
haven’t had any breakfast. I’m fam- 
ished. I shall pick you up and carry you, 
if you don’t immediately obey.” 

“Oh, good gravy!” said Dorcas dis- 
gustedly, and with the scarlet feather 
held very high, she walked to the coupé 
and got in. 

Vare sat down beside her and started 
the car. When he had it headed away 
from the Peppercorn mansion, he gave it 
the gas. 

“Where are you going?” asked Dorcas 
frigidy. “Do you think you are funny, 
doing just what I did last night?” 

“Not exactly funny, no,” said Vare 
thoughtfully. “I just wanted you to 
understand that the cave man stuff is not 
utterly extinct. I’m running off with 
you. If necessary, I shall drug you as 
you drugged me. The tables are turned. 
Just as fair one way as. the otber.”’ 

“You must be mad!” said Dorcas 
breathlessly. ‘What is the big idea?” 

“T have a perfectly legal marriage 
license in my pocket,” said Vare cooly. 
“Tt has got to be used. I paid money for 
it. Money is hard to get, as you'll real- 
ize after we are married. I am in no 
position to waste cash like that. In the 
first town we reach we will be married 
and we wil! send a telegram to uncle and 
another to David Bayne. And perhaps— 
one to that ass Tommy.” 

Dorcas gasped. Her eyes were on the 
determined profile beside her. 

“T think you sound absolutely crazy!” 
she cried. “You are spoiling it all now. 
I would have been grateful to you all my 
life for you acted just wonderfully.” 

“Ves, you seemed grateful,” said Vare 
dryly. “Leaving the love of your life, 
brideless, to face a perfectly strange min- 








won't be it much longer. 
rible sound to me.” 

As he spoke, Vare produced the mar- 
riage license, but no sooner had the angry 
eyes of his companion fallen upon it than 
her swift fingers tore it across. 


“There!” said Dorcas, flushed and 
furious. “If you think you can run off 
with me like this, Ramon Vare, you are 


making a big mistake!” 

Vare’s calm gaze rested upon the torn 
license that had dropped in Dorcas’ lap. 

“T wouldn’t do that if-I were you,” he 
said gently. “You haven’t heard all I 
want to say. I never would have be- 
lieved the thing could have happened 
like this. But in the study today when 
that goldfish, Bayne, said he would not 
give you up, I knew. Perfectly marvel- 
ous. But straight goods. Honest. I 
wanted you myself! I felt that in 
another moment I would fly at the cad’s 


skinny throat. Don’t get the crazy 
notion, Dorcas, that I am so chivalrous 
that I would let a peppery Peppercorn 


like your uncle force me into a marriage 
just for politeness’ sake! No. Do you 
know why I went ahead with the thing, 
Dorcas—why I said we were engaged 
and why I got that poor inoffensive 
license that you have just mutilated?” 

“Well,” asked Dorcas, looking sternly 
away across the hills, ‘““well—why?” 

“Because,” said Vare softly, “I had 
just discovered that you were the love of 
my life!” 

For some little time, not daring to look 
at her, the young man drove straight 
ahead down the country road. Then, out 
of the corner of his eye, he ventured 
glance. 

Running the coupé into an invitingly 
shady spot, Vare brought it to a halt, 
sheer joy making his nerves tingle. 

For Dorcas’ slim fingers were carefully 


ister. Dorcas Clevenger, your hours of piecing together the halves of the torn 
spinsterhood are numbered. Isn’t that marriage license! 
what this license calls you? Well, you | 
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in storage till we’re—ready to move on breathless undertone): “It’s all right; 


I'll join you upstairs later, Glenn; 
I'm ashamed to be seen till I’ve had 
haircut.” 

Even he could see the difference when 
her sunburnt, golden thatch had been 
smoothly shingled, left soft and silky and 
waving. In blue frock and nude stock- 
ings she looked civilized; she felt civil- 
ized. They dined gleefully on delicacies 
unknown to primitive islanders, and came 
out into a lobby alive with tourists who 
had come on the evening train and would 
go on the morning boat. Their watch- 
ful eyes searched in vain for familiar 
faces; relieved, she sank into an arm- 
chair. 

“T believe we're safe,” she sighed. “Do 
vou. mind getting me a package of 
cigarets, dear? I’m on my last gasp.” 

Delayed at the news-stand, he came 
back presently to find her chair empty; 
he looked about, and turned cold. She 


was in the midst of a group of people, 
talking eagerly. She turned and saw 
him. 

“Here he is!” Gaily she ran up to 
him. “Glenn, here’s Sylvia Fromstad. 


We were classmates at college” (In a 


she lives in Minneapolis—doesn’t know 
anybody we know.” 

Arm in arm, pink and smiling like any 
bridal pair, they joined the group; he 
was introduced to the Fromstads, the 
Degnons, the Everlys, and was amazed 
that small talk came so easily after two 
years Before the small talk could 
broaden into dangerous ‘inquiries the or- 
chestra had struck up a one-step and 
Glean and Hilda were dancing away. 

Well!” The blue eyes looked up at 
him uneasily. “I couldn’t help it— I 
ran bang into Sylvia, and we’d been good 
friends in college. Sorry to have—put 
you on record, but I didn’t see any way 
out. You must have felt queer.” 

He laughed with reckless hilarity. 

“Do you know what I felt, sweetheart? 
Pride—pure, fat-headed, masculine pride, 
at being introduced to a mob of people 
as your husband. I wish to God I were.” 

Her face was somber. 

“What's the use of hunting trouble? | 
Aren't we happy enough as we are?” 

They couldn’t evade the Fromstads and 
their party; they had to dance with them, 
to talk between dances, to slip up to the | 
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neither did I, in those days. I love you 
with all my heart and soul and mind and 
body; and if that isn’t enough, why, every 
on the island gives me more——” 

In her arms, with his lips on hers, he 
knew she adored him, and still he felt 
an aching resentment that he could not 
have her lovers 


day 


been ill 


YY the second morning they had had 
) enough of breakfasting in bed, of 
and ices; they were 
With rocker and radio packed 
in the launch, they set out across the sea 
in the blazing sun, and this time she 
needed no coat to protect her shoulders. 
\ small thing, but a symbol 

They came home thankfully, to play 
like porpoises in the sun-warmed cove; 
after dinner she sang over the pots and 
pans while he set up the radio in the 
candle-lighted living room 

I'm getting it,” he muttered as she 
joined him. “There! Hear that? Must 
be the Fleetwood roof, at Miami Ready 
to step out, young lady?” 

“I want to get something off my mind 
first. The radio cost a hundred and 
forty dollars, didn’t it? And the rocker 
was eighteen fifty. Half of that is 
seventy-nine twenty-five; and I want to 
pay my half. I haven’t that much cash, 
but here’s a perfectly good New York 
check 

‘What's the 
Cumbfounded. 

The idea,” said Hilda, “is that it’s 
about time for me to pay my way. You 
wouldn't have bought the rocker or the 
radio if I hadn’t been here and it’s only 
fair that I help pay for them. Further- 
more, from now on I want to pay for 
half the and kerosene, and what- 
ever else we use. It was sweet of you to 
want me to be your guest, but any guest 
wears out her welcome after a month. 
From now on, I want to be a partner.” 

You are a partner,” he growled un- 
easily. “You do half the work. But so 
far as money goes your're still a guest.” 

“I’ve been a guest long enough. If I 
let you go on keeping me I'll begin to 
feel like—something else.’ 

Keeping you! Talk Hilda. 
Anyway, our living expenses are nothing.” 

“Twice what they used to be—and 
you're not rich.” 

We spend perhaps ten dollars a week 
At that rate my bank account will last,” 
the accountant speaking, “nine years, four 
months and some days.” 

Never mind.” Her blue eyes glinted 
with the inflexibility he knew. “I want 
to pay way. A matter of—well, I 
but it’s a matter of 


dining on roasts 


homesick 


idea?” He was utterly 


food 


sense, 


my 
hate to say it, 
principle.” 

No 
femi- 
much 


There's no principle about this. 
sensible principle, anyway. I’m a 
within reason, but— How 
money have you, Hilda, all told?” 

“About twelve hundred dollars. With 
what I could get for my rings and trinkets 

probably come to somewhere 


nist 


it would 
near two thousand.” 

“Good lord!” He stared in horror. 
“What would you have done 

‘If you hadn't come along? Gone to 
work, dreadful thought!” She was smil- 
ing, happy at the turn in the argument, 
hoping the strain was over. 

“Did you ever work?” he demanded. 
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“No, bet I venture to think I could.” 

“If twelve hundred’s all you have— 
jewelry’s uncertain—I'd feel like a Shy- 
lock if I let you pay a nickel for any- 
thing.” 

“Now listen, Glenn. I was paving 
eleven dollars a day at the hotel; here 
I'd spend five dollars a week—and I 
don’t have to buy clothes. You've saved 
me a good deal already; so why won't 
you— ‘ 

“You're a guest,” he 
doesn’t that suit you?” 

“You know why.” Her eyes were de- 
fiant; he gestured angrily 

“But that’s all rot. We're 
arent we? If you think I’m 
let you—”’ 

“Let me? So I can do only what you 
let me? Was that in the contract?” 

“Tt certainly wasn’t in the contract that 
you should insult me—and yourself—by 
wanting to buy your own food,” he ex- 
ploded. “If I can’t pay the expenses of 
my own household—” 

“My own household!” she jeered. Sud- 
denly the fury died out of her face and 
left it blank, white, haggard in the candle 
light. 

“Any wife to any husband,” she said 
softly. “Quarreling over money . . . It’s 
time for me to go.” 

“Hilda!” He started up in panic. “Not 
that—you can't! I'll e 

He stopped; their angry voices died 
away. The warm night hung about them, 
its stillness only deepened by the distant 
murmur of the surf, the restless rasp of 
wind-stirred palms . . . Inexorable, she 
supplied the words. 

“Yes? You were going to say I could 
have my way: and then you stopped, 
ashamed that I'd bluffed you into giving 
in. I don't bluff, Glenn. This has been 
the most beautiful thing I could ever have 
dreamed of, and I’m not going to spoil the 
memory with any more quarreling. Good- 
bye.” 

He strode to 
shoulders 

“You damned little fool! I won't let 
you go.” Her eyes blazed into his with 
cold briny contempt. 

‘Remember the contract? 
us gets tired.” 

“We've broken the contract—both of 
us.” 

“Yes—we let sentiment come in. I’m 
not sorry—yet. But we must break clean, 
Glenn, before we really hate each other.” 

Then he broke down; he pleaded with 
her, kissed her frantically while she lay 
still and cold; he wept, actual wet tears; 
he stormed. But she only receded in- 
ward, farther and farther away. Grad- 
ually he saw that he did not know her at 
all, that he had never known her. The 
poised aloofness that he had admired was 
no mere protective shell; it expressed 
something inflexible at the core of her, 
something that was beyond argument and 
threats and entreaties, beyond even the 
memory of their bliss. So at last, in 
despair, he let her go; while she fumbled 
in the wardrobe, he began to put on his 
gray suit. 

“You needn’t go back with me,” 
said. “I can run the launch.” 

“T'll need it when you're gone. 
bring it back?” 

“Oh! I suppose I could hire some- 


“Why 
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going to 


her and seized her 


Till one of 


she 
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body in Key West to run it out to you.” 
“And then I'd have to take him back. 
If I must make the trip anyway I might 
as well make it now—cut this off short.” 
She paused, troubled. She knew he 
exhausted; for a wrenching quarrel 


was 
after a hard afternoon’s travel had ex- 
hausted her too. 

“Glenn, I'm awfully sorry. It seems 


mean to make you do that. An island is 
so hard to get off of, isn’t it? Poor boy, 
I won’t ask you to do it tonight—you're 
too tired. If you'll help me take the 
couch around the corner of the porch, I'll 
stay till morning. But I can’t stand this. 
What we've had has been too impossibly 
beautiful to be spoiled by quarreling like 
other people.” 

He laughed, with a new ironic resigna- 
tion. 


“True,” he agreed. “But I'll bet you've 


said that before—those very words. I 
know I have.” He saw in her face of 
horrified recollection that she had too; 


he smiled, wryly. 

“We can’t get away from it, Hilda. I 
guess nobody can. The same old story. 
Look here—we've been lucky this last 
month, but it couldn’t have lasted. Let’s 
revise the contract. If either one gets 
tired—and is still tired the next day—we 
quit. Otherwise we'd always be running 
away from each other—and coming back, 
if we could swallow our pride. If you 
still want to go tomorrow, all right. I’m 
not trying to bribe you, and I’m not con- 
vinced you're right; but if you want to 
pay your expenses, go ahead. I suppose 
we ll both have to make concessions now 
and then, even on an island.” 

“Probably,” she agreed, listless. “It 
brings something that was absolutely 
unique down to the level of other people; 


but I guess we're people too. I'll see 
how I feel after breakfast us 
They lay thirty feet apart on the 


screened porch; far into the night under 
the overtones of sighing surf and rustling 
palms, he heard her crying. And at dawn 
he saw her coming down the length of the 
porch toward him 

After breakfast she slipped away to 
Shark Beach and flung her rings far out 
into the blue water, with a sense of 
purification. Yet, as she watched the 
two tiny splashes, she found herself won- 
dering if some day her rings would come 
back like the ring of Polykrates, in the 
belly of a shark. 

As for the cause of their quarrel—when 
they remembered it—they settled it with 
absurd ease. The rocker and radio were 
his belated Christmas presents to her, 
and hereafter they would divide expenses. 
The compromise was so simple that they 
were ashamed of themselves, and regarded 
each other with a new access of contrite 
affection. 


But it was never quite the same again. 
HERE came a morning when she 
finished the breakfast dishes and 


found him at his typewriter desk, staring 
at the mass of manuscript. 
“Back to the big idea?” 
lightly. 
“It’s about time. 
for two months.” 


asked 


she 


I haven’t touched it 


“And you thought it was so urgent, 
once.” 
He flushed, but her raillery was so 








plainly affectionate that he could take 
no offense 

“Maybe I overestimate it,” he began; 
then—. “No, I’m damned if I do! It 
ought to be said and nobody else is say- 


ing it. Also it’s a job for me—the only 
job I’ve ever done.” 


“Nonsense! You were a good account- 
ant, and you've done a good job here on 
the island. You've made a man, and 
you've made a woman, out of—a couple 
of Westchester commuters.” 

“Yes, but what’s a man for—or a wo- 
man? Having made them, what are we 
going to do with them?” 

She caught her breath; 
been wondering about that. 

“Do they have to be for anything?” 
she asked. ‘“Can’t they just live?” 

“Just living is a lot of fun, certainly,” 
he admitted. “But I don’t suppose we 
can go on just living forever.” 

“No,” she agreed, almost inaudibly. “I 
suppose we can’t.” 

Their silence hung menacing; never be- 
fore had they come so near to open con- 
fession of what was increasingly on their 
minds. For that first poignantly raptur- 
ous month just living had been enough 
But now— 

Now the honeymoon was over. They 
had had no more quarrels; but more than 
once each had felt, and concealed f 


she had 


too 


from 
the other with shamed compunction, the 
beginnings of borcdom. They fished, they 
swam, they sunned themselves; they read 
and did what little work needed doing: 
every evening, they danced to the music 
of the radio. There were hours of 
tenderness, moments of rapture; but they 
couldn’t be making love all the time 
Privately each recognized that. But that 
first month had been so incredible and 
unique that even this contented affection 
seemed an anticlimax. Neither wanted to 
end it, but each was beginning to be 
afraid the other did. And now that they 
had dared to admit that there was a 
world outside the island, a world to which 
one day they might have to go back— 

Uneasily he turned back to his work; 
she came to him and laid a light caressing 
hand on his shoulder. 


“Mind if I read it?” she asked. He 
was surprised and pleased. 

“Not a bit. But you may find it 
pretty hard going.” 

“I’m not a moron, even if I did live 


like one in Standish Manor. I got straight 
A’s in economics all through college. I 
don’t guarantee to understand it but Id 
like to try.” 

“T hope you understand it, and like it 
There’s nobody Id rather please than 
you.” 

She kissed him lightly and picked up 
his manuscript 

He wrote haltingly, for ideas 
slowly after his long abstention, 
she read in silence, tilted back in her 
rocker, her feet cocked up on the other 
side of the table. At last, when he had 
frowned in silence for longer than usual. 
she looked up. 


came 


while 


“Well?” he asked. “How do you 
like it?” 
“Not awfully,” she confessed with an 


appearance of reluctant candor 

In fact, she thought it was terrible. 
far as she could understand it, it seemed 
a wild distorted theory born in the brain 


So 
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$2500 REWARD 


For the Capture of 
An Unknown Man 


WICE he had entered the St. Clair 

Mansion. What was he after? 

Who? What was in danger? 
Berteau, the famous detective, had 
warned St. Clair that the mysterious 
marauder would come again. And 
now —a noise in the passage! The 
creak of an opening door. A shot in 
the dark! A capture! 


Is this wounded stranger the mysterious in- 
truder? Who could tell? Yet Berteau identi- 
fied the man without hesitation and won the 
$2500 reward 

How did he do it? Easy enough for the Finger 
Print Expert. He is the specialist, the leader, 
the cream of detectives. Every day’s paper 
tells of their wonderful exploits in solving 
mysterious crimes and convicting dangerous 
criminals, 


More Trained Men 
Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, 
states, cities, detective agencies, corporations, 
and private bureaus is becoming greater every 
day. Here is a real opportunity for YOU. Can 
you imagine a more fascinating line of work 
than this? Often life and death depend on 
finger print evidence—and big rewards go to 
the expert. Many experts earn regularly from 
$3,000 to $10,000 per year. 


Learn at Home in 
Spare Time 


And now you can learn the secrets of this 
science at home in your spare time. Any man 
with common school education and average 
ability can become a Finger Print Detective 
in surprisingly short time. 


Free Course in 
Secret Service 


For a limited time we are making a special 
offer of a Professional Finger Print Outfit, 
absolutely Free, and Free Course in Secret 
Service Intelligence. Mastery of these two 
kinéred professions will open a brilliant 
career for you. 

Write quickly for fully illustrated free book on 
Finger Prints which explains this wonderful 
training in detail. Don’t wait until this offer 
has expired—mail the coupon now. You may 
never see this announcement again! You 
assume no obligation — you have everything 
to gain ind nothing to lose. Write at 
once—address 


University of Applied Science 
Dept. 11-51, 1920 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Not that she wanted that old life again; 
it wouldn’t satisfy her. But did the 
island satisfy her? Z 

Not perfectly, but more than anything 
else she had known. Whatever its faults, 

is where she belonged; to that life 
was better adjusted, in it—despite 

uneasiness, occasional quarrels 

she was more content than ever before. 
The island was her place and she wanted 
to go home 

Glenn, so hot to get back to his book, 
ignored it for two days after their re- 
turn; they had a second honeymoon. She 
would have been perfectly happy if she 
hadn't guessed that his emotion sprang 
from a feeling like hers—a fear of the 
ol sleepy Key West which repre- 
New York and Paris and all 
civilization. He wanted to get away from 
the lure of a life which he had already 
tried with disaster; back to the island 
where he was adjusted and adequate. She 
felt that way, but it hurt her that he 
should feel that way. She didn’t want her 
man to be afraid. 

The third trip was her own sug- 
gestion; he looked up irritably from the 
typewriter when she proposed it. 

Go in town? Why, it isn’t three weeks 
were there last. We don’t need 


horedon 


town 


sented 


since we 
inything 

I need a haircut.” 

I don’t see it. Your hair’s beautiful.” 

She sighed; two months ago she would 
have been sure he said that because he 
was in love; now she knew he said it 
because he knew no better. 

“You may not see it, but I do. You 
can stay here and work on your book. I 
know the channels; I can run the launch.” 

She could see that he was startled by 
the novelty of the idea; also, that un- 
consciously he was rather relieved 

But you couldn’t get back tonight,” 
he protested 

I'll stay over till tomorrow.” 

Stay over?” He studied her brown 
impassive face. “Maybe that isn’t such 
a bad idea,’ he admitted. ‘“But—you'll 
come back, won’t you?” 

If you want me.” Her gravity had 
to be answered gravely. 

“You know I want you, 
couldn’t do without you.” 

Yes, she wanted 


Hilda. 


knew he her, knew 
she wanted him—off and on. But there 
were intervals, more and more frequent, 
when they wanted to forget each other: 
when he bent over his typewriter, chew- 
ing a cigar in savage concentration, while 
she took a book from the shelf and wan- 
dered off to the other end of the island. 
\lways, after a day like that, they were 
glad to see each other; their moods of 
desire were still frequent, affectionate 
tenderness was their normal background 
All the same, it might not be a bad idea 
for her to try civilization alone, and see 
liked it 

She didn’t like it at all 
set off what they might 
third honeymoon, if by that 


had dared 


how she 

Her return 
have called a 
time they 


YHAVING on an April morning, he 
) heard her grumbling in the kitchen. 
What’s wrong?” he asked at the door. 
She smiled in amused vexation 
“I'm tired of trying to cut grapefruit 
with these silver knives.” 
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“But you don’t have to, my dear.” He 
opened a pantry drawer and took out a 
rusty butcher knife. She looked at it, 
still and breathless. 

“Yes. I saw that, but— Oh, it’s silly. 
I don’t like butcher knives.” 

“Why not?” He recalled her phobia 
“Some scare in childhood?” 

“Worse than that. I'll tell you later. 
Meanwhile, shut the drawer. That other 
knife—the long thin one. Is that the 
one you used—for sharks?” 

“That's the one.” He stretched him- 
self with the impatience of the athlete 
disused, the strong man rejoicing to run 
a race when no race is scheduled’ “I 
wonder if my muscles are still as skilful 
at getting sharks— I beg your pardon, 
my dear! I promised.” 

She felt that he hated the promise, and 
wondered if he hated her for exacting 
it. Over coffee and cigarets his eyes 
turned to her, questioning. 

“Why do you hate knives? 
mind, if it hurts to tell it—” 

“It hurts—but they say you cure a 
complex by dragging it out in the open. 
It goes back to the night Marty and I 
were found out. An old story, I’m afraid. 
Carl was off on a business trip—a real 
one; he had no suspicions—and got home 
ahead of time. He tried to phone me 
from town, but I was dining with Marty 
at the club and of course the maid was 
off. So he came home 

“[ suppose it must have driven him 
crazy. We'd mixed a cocktail, and the 
butcher knife I'd used to cut the oranges 
was lying in the kitchen sink. Carl got 
that and came at me, and when I saw 
the lamplight shining on the blade some- 
thing exploded in me—a mixture of all 
the more discreditable emotions. Deadly 
fear, of course, and furious hatred of 
Carl; hatred of Marty, and of myself; 
and shame. Shame at the situation, 
mostly, but a more decent’ shame mixed 
with it. All that blazed up at once, and 
fused into a complex that comes back 
to me, whenever I see a bare steel knife 
Silly.” 

‘Natural enough,” he observed. “Thank 
God he didn’t hurt you.” 

“Thank Marty for that, if for nothing 
more. I ran, and Carl chased me, and 
Marty chased him. I can see now that 
it must have been a regular scream of a 
movie comedy, but I missed the humor 
of it, at the time. Finally Marty got 
the knife away from him—” 

She stopped, suddenly crimson. 

“Oh, Glenn, I'm sorry! Id forgotten 
the way you feel about that. It was 
perfectly dreadful of me—unforgiv- 
able—” 

But he was smiling. 

“Never mind—I've got over that crazy 
streak. 1 was a childish, jealous ass, 
wasn't I, that night at the Casa Marina? 
Abominable. Primitive. Yes, we live a 
primitive life, but underneath we're both 
civilized and we can’t get away from it. 

“IT hope I'm civilized enough, now, to 
concede that your life is your business 
and not mine—especially your life be- 
fore you came here. Don’t worry about 
it; I’m all right now. Well—” He rose 
“Time to get to work on the book.” 

Long after his typewriter had begun 
clicking she sat at the table, staring 
blackly at the uncleared dishes, lighting 


Never 











cigarets one after another and letting 
them burn to ashes, unsmoked, between 
her fingers. So he’d got over that crazy 
streak. He was all right now. Of course 
he was all right now—civilized, sensible, 
human. But with a desperate ache she 
remembered the time when he hated those 
two other men, when he loved her so 
much that he wanted to be all her lovers. 

Civilized—yes, they were; they couldn’t 
get away from it. Yet in civilization, 
as units of society, both had failed. On 
their island they were successful because 
they had the simpler task of being suc- 
cessful savages—mere play savages, at 
that, with no enemies, with money in 
the bank, grocer and barber within reach: 
savages with half the benefits of ciyjliza- 
tion and none of its duties. But the 
island, too, was becoming more difficult. 





LENN was buried, now, in his book. 

But some day it would be finished; 
and if it were published, if it made any 
stir, he would have to go back. 

She suspected that it was the convic- 
tion that some day their life on the island 
would come to this natural termination 
which kept her from leaving him, at the 
moments when the descent from the 
heights of that first month seemed unen- 
durable. A strong woman—she saw it, 
too late—would have gone after that first 
quarrel, cutting everything off sharp and 
clean; but she hadn’t gone then because 
she was desperately in love. Perhaps a 
strong woman would break away now, 
saving the remnant of her memories un- 
tarnished; yet she was still here. 

She was afraid she wasn’t a. 
woman. 

A rainy evening kept them indoors. 

After dinner he set a candle on 
either side of his typewriter, laid a row 
of cigars on the table, and drove into his 
work with dogged absorption. When she 
went to bed—it had at last been tacitly 
agreed that one could retire before the 
other—he was pounding away eagerly, his 
typewriter purring with the steady 
smoothness that meant an easy flow of 
thought. She fell asleep to its rattling 
tune. 

Waking at dawn she saw him again at 
his typewriter, a guttering candle beside 
him, savagely tearing up a handful of 





strong 


manuscript. She slipped out of bed; 
softly she came up and touched his 
shoulder. 


“What’s the matter, love?” He looked 
up, red-eyed, unshaven. 

“Hello! Did I wake you? 

“No, you didn’t wake me. 
the matter, Glenn?” 

“Oh—” His dispirited sigh turned into 
4 fighting snarl. “The stuff I wrote last 
night—it’s rotten. It moved so beauti- 
fully, while I was writing it; it seemed 
so clear and precise and cogent; I was 
happier than I’ve been—happier than the 
book has made me for a month. But I 
thought it over in bed and it didn’t look 
so good; I got up and read it this morn- 
ing, and it’s junk. All askew. My mind 
seems to be twisted—rusty—”’ 

She wanted to soothe him with caresses, 
but she knew they wouldn’t help. 

‘Let me make you some coffee.” She 
was poised, sane, bracing. “Things won't 
look so blue when you’ve had something 
to pick you up. Don’t sit staring at the 


Sorry.” 
What’s 


typewriter; what’s done is done. 
better go and shave.” 

She counted on that to pull him out, for 
being always clean-shaven was one of his 
minor fastidiousnesses. Relieved, she 
made the coffee, brought it out—and 
found the room empty. Her call was 
unanswered; he was nowhere about. Her 
heart stopped for an instant as she jerked 
out the pantry drawer; the butcher knife 
was there but the other knife, the shark 
knife, was gone. 

She flung open the screen door and 
ran down the path toward Shark Beach, 
never feeling the twigs and pebbles that 
cut her flying feet. Breathless, she burst 
out on the beach; her dazzled eyes blinked 
across the sunlit water. A moving black 
blur—a triangle fin darting swiftly in- 
ward; the curl of a swinging arm as 
Glenn swam out. 

She would have screamed; all her im- 
pulse and instinct drove her to it, but 
something stronger held her silent. He 
might hear her, and for just the decisive 
moment be thrown off his guard. The 
fin canted, vanished; there was a flurry 
of water; then a dark head shot above 
the surface. Glenn turned and watched 
the last thrashings of the gutted shark; 
slowly, he swam inward. 

Splashing ashore through the shallows, 
he found her in a trembling huddled heap; 
he dropped beside her, gathered her in 
his arms. 

“Hilda! Darling! I didn’t think you'd 
know—”’ 

She drew away with a shudder from 
the dripping knife. He dropped it, picked 
her up, and carried her to the house; 
gradually her trembling subsided; as he 
set her down, indoors, she found her 
voice. 

“Glenn! 

“T’m sorry.” 
“Broke my promise, didn’t I? 

“That doesn’t matter. But the risk—” 

“Tt wasn’t much of a risk. I’m out of 
practise, but I’m still a better man than 
any shark. But I thought it would be a 
risk, before I tried it. That’s why I had 
to try. I don’t suppose you can under- 
stand that.” 

“T understand, but— Surely you don’t 
need that now. You've proved yourself.” 

“Proved myself?”” He laughed. “I got 
rid of fear, once, but— This isn’t the 
first time I’ve wanted to go after a 
shark. More than once, lying awake at 
dawn while you were still asleep, I’ve 
felt the clutch of the old habit. But I 
never went.” 

“Because you’d promised me.” 

He shook his head. 

“T used to tell myself it was because 
I’d promised you, but at last I knew that 
was a lie. I didn’t try it because I didn’t 
want to; because you were there beside 
me, and I didn’t want to leave you. A 
man ought to be ready to leave anything, 
if he has to. I wasn’t, for ten years. I 
won't slide into that again.” 

“But, darling—” her arms held him 
tight, ‘“‘you don’t need to prove yourself 
any more. Won’t you take my word for 
it? You're the best man I ever knew— 
best all round; strongest and bravest and 
gentlest—”’ 

“You're too good to me,” he sighed 
“T know better. Oh, a man has to do 
something. This book would have satis- 
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Why did you?” 
He avoided her eyes. 


’ 


You’d 
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and I offered something that would give you ten years 
more to live, would you take it? You'd grab it. Well, 
fellows, I've got it, but don't wait till you're dying or it 
won't do you a bit of good. It will then be too late. Right 
now is the time To-morrow or any day, some disease 
will get you and if you have not equipped yourself to fight 
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set before you 
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your old back-bone And from then on, just watch ‘em 
grow. At the end of thirty days you won't know yourself 
Your whole body will take on an entirely different 
appearance. But you've only started Now comes the 
real works. I've only built my foundation. I want just 
60 days more (90 in all) and you'll make those friends of 
yours who think they're strong look like something the 
cat dragged in 
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eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired 
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This is no idle prattie, fellows. If you doubt me, make 
ne proveit. Go ahead, I likeit. I have already done this 
for thousands of others and my records are unchallenged 
WV hat I have done for them, I will do for yc 1. Come thet 
fcr time flies and every day counts. Let this very day be 
tlhe beginning of new life to you 
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wrestling she was 
races on the sand 
could usually beat him. Always she 
had distinction; but now, beyond 
she was beautiful. And _ her 
matched her environment—primi- 
tropical, a native flowering of For- 

ten Key 
He suppressed a sigh. Sometimes she 
infuriated him, sometimes she bored him, 
es he was impersonally sorry for 
her as a human being exposed to human 
Yet they had hours of 


Vicissitudes 
other hours of cool contented 


lessly by the hour; at 
almost his match, in 


sometlil 


tenderness, 
friendship 


She was beautiful and 


intelligent, com- 
ind desirable; but never any 
she what she had been at 
incarnation of all beauty and 
starlight and music, fra- 
breeze and blaze of the 


ynly panionable 
He stroke I nore was 
ve helped me 1 than anybody — first—the 
when ill delight, of 
grance of the 
you happy sunset 
appy In short, he 
muttered months 
Why she stayed he didn’t know. It was 
the only thing about her that he didn't 
know, for in the long days and nights 
they had told each other everything—ex- 
cept what they really felt about each other 
Why, when they quarreled, he had never 
asked her to leave him, he didn’t know; 
but he was glad he never had. Annoying 
looked though she often was, his island would 
have been impossible without her. It is 
good for man to be alone 
she paused in her restless 


evel But there yt i time 
n has to help Perhaps now 
in help you 
had with her six 


lived 
happened 
1 know lair to 
you ll be 
Being 
living she 
what 
you ve done 
She t darkly, his 
down int , 


| betore evening 

ored is part of the high cost of 
| Oh, I can see 
But now that 


pore 


} 


drove 
eyes 


not 
He yawned; 
striding. 
The storm’s blowing over,’ she 
served. “I think I'll take a walk.” 
And I'll get out the kerosene can and 
this again; sprinkle the pools of rainwater. No use 
If you letting the mosquitos get a start.” 
please Perfunctorily she offered to help him, 
right to but he declined. This was one of the 
days when the island was none too large 
tor two. 
Through the dripping bush she strode 
down to the dock; on its planks, wet and 
from the rain, she lay prone, her 
chin propped in her hands 
their life together 
unmixed, she ruminated, some- 


1 won't have to dv it again, you m 
Oh, I don't know. I'll try, Hilda 
my best. But Ive broken one promise 

Don't break another she said with ob- 


s bad tor the morale. 
] 


ho CU 


} inv- 


wift decision lt 
| hope I | { n | 
thing, tl \ t te ike 


but I 


CVel 


cool 
Sometimes was 
t! igedy 
times the high comedy of joint apprecia- 
ironic humors: sometimes, even 
was sudden, breathless 
that she delicious; but most of the time it was— 
realism, she decided Life as it is That 
was the trouble; in their isolated tropic 
Eden she and Glenn were living life as it 

is, everywhere 


Oi | SI hout I he be ich, 
us homesick- 


ipper club: vet, it 


wonderl t1on ot 


romance 


They lived, certainly, with no excessive 
friction: if there was no.excess of acute 
satisfaction either, that was perhaps be- 
cause they both wanted more than there 
Never again had discontent driven 
fight a shark. At least, he had 
id her perhaps he had slipped 
yut she never asked. Marriage had 
her that much of the technique of 
with a man; and Glenn, after all, 


was 


him to 


taught 
iving 

Was a man 
sometimes he seen ed an absurd lov ible 
rock of refuge, 
in incredibly delightful 
} 


conhidant 


sometimes a 
com- 
mere 
Often he wearied her intensely; 

called forth all her tenderness 

now all her meanness. But never 

inv more was he what he had seemed at 
first—a dark primitive creature, endowed 
bv lucky chance with the suavities that 


10? 


brown | n and sometimes a 


g. was 


tror lemon Vellow 


She had put on 


came to the 
island I] ion Deep-lunged 
she ld dive by ninute, swim tire- 
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a civilized woman required in her lover, 
but mysterious, tropical, of some obscure 
elemental significance. 

In short, she had lived 
months. 

Yet it was so hard to visualize a life 
elsewhere, in which one wore, clothes and 
couldn't plunge in the tepid ocean on 
two minutes’ notice: a life of steam- 
heated apartments high in air, and people 
who had to be talked to, and engagements 
that had to be kept; a life without Glenn. 

Out of her ponderings she sat up sud- 
denly, staring. Riding the green rollers, 
a speedboat rounded the mangrove point; 
heads showed above its side and primi- 
tive woman, lying on the dock, jumped 
up and scampered to cover, tingling with 
civilized embarrassment. They were too 
far away to have seen her, and of course 
they would pass on—but they didn’t. In 
a sweeping curve the speedboat came 
about and headed into the blue channel 
through the reef. Coming in—to the 
island! 

In the six months of her stay, the two 
years of Glenn’s, no passer-by, neither 
yachtsman nor fisherman, rum runner or 
coast guardsman, had come close enough 
to read the warning to trespassers. But 
these visitors were near enough to read 
the sign, and still they came on 

She ran back to the house, wet shrub- 
bery brushing her body. Hastily she 
rubbed herself dry, used powder and lip- 
stick; she took damp clothes, long dis- 
used, from the wardrobe, and _ slipped 
them on with unpractised hands—a green 
sports frock, French nude stockings rolled 
under South-Sea nude knees. The long 
mirror told her she would have been quite 
in the picture in—Standish Manor. In 
the drawer of the typewriter desk was a 
loaded gun, but she didn’t believe these 
visitors meant violence. She rather 
wished they had; there would have been 
more joy in fighting them; obscurely, she 
felt that they might be easier to repulse 

Three men in rain-soaked white plodded 
up the dripping path; where it debouched 
on the clearing the leader, tall, command- 
ing, took off his soaked panama, mopped 
his damp brow, and looked about with 
slow 


with him six 


satisfaction. 

‘It has the altitude,” he announced 
solemnly while his yes-men nodded 

Fairly level, too—it wouldn't take much 
regrading.” 

In dutiful 
the theme 

“Look at the open ground; 
wouldn't need a scarifier.’ 

And that natural yacht basin—small, 
but a beauty. And beaches half way 
round the island—” 

“Made to our order,” the leader sum* 
med up. “Now if this fellow’s only at 
home— Not much of a house, certainly, 
and if he’s got any money nobody knows 
it. Even if he is from New York, a 
certified check for thirty thousand would 
probably knock him cold .. . Ah!” 

A woman had come out, a grave statu- 
woman with golden hair, 
whose clothes, the leader decided regret- 
fully, added at least twenty thousand 
dollars to the price of the island 

“You saw the sign,” she called in- 
hospitably. 

He made a courtly bow 

“Yes, madam—but I venture to hope 


antiphon they took up 


half of it 


esque brown 





We've come to 
Mercer.” 


we're not trespassers. 
talk business with Mr. 


“Mr. Mercer has no business.” 

“He will have,” said the leader, com- 
ing on with a sublime confidence. ‘Mrs. 
Mercer, we apologize for the intrusion, 


but I think you're going to be glad we 
came. May I introduce myself? I am 
Henry W. Seltenstamm—you may have 
heard of me—developer of Andalusia 
Park, Hibiscus Acres, and Poinsettia 
Shores. My associates—Mr. Remey, Mr. 
McLachlan.” They bowed silently. 

“Mr. Mercer may be in at any mo- 
ment,” said Hilda, mollified against her 
will by his geniality—and also, she recog- 
nized with alarm, by sheer pleasure in 
talking to people once more. “But he 
doesn’t welcome visitors; and he didn’t 
expect you—” 

“He'll be glad to see us,” Seltenstamm 
predicted. “We didn’t expect to be 
caught in the rain, either, but it’s all in 
the way of business.” 

For the first time Hilda noticed their 
bedraggled state. 

“Oh, you're soaked through!” She 
had ceased to be the suspicious islander 
to whom every stranger is a potential 
enemy; for the first time in a year, she 
was a hostess. “Do come in. Would you 
like me to make a fire? Yes, I suppose 
it’s really too hot; but a rum lemonade 
might help you.” 

She mixed the drinks; 
porch, three cigars curling smoke with 
her cigaret. Like old times, she mused, 
old times and the times to come. 

“Lovely, this island of yours,” Selten- 
stamm was telling her. ‘How long have 
you lived here?” 


they sat on the 


“Mr. Mercer bought it two years ago. 
I—I've been here about six months.” 
“Delightful place. But people are 


going to realize before long, Mrs. Mercer, 
that if you want to rest there’s no place 
like the keys. Development is just be- 
ginning, but when the Overseas Motor 
Highway is finished— Well, you know all 
that. The whole country will know it 
next year, but you and I are fortunate. 
We know it first. 

“Even the keys, Mrs. Mercer, are going 

be crowded in a few years, along the 
railroad and the metor highway; they'll 
have the climate but they won't be so 
restful. But off the main chain—here, 
tor instance— This island of yours would 


be an ideal site for a quiet residential 
colony.” 

“Mr. Mercer and I are a quiet resi- 
dential colony.” She hid her bitterness 
with an effort; this was the end, fore- 


inescapable 
how you'd love 
want to sell. 


ordained, 

“IT can see 
you wouldn't 
sider the immense 
real estate on the keys. It’s on record 
in the courthouse, Mrs. Mercer, that vour 
husband bought this key for fifteen hun- 


this so much 
But con- 
profit that lies in 


dred dollars. Far below—absurdly be- 
low—its present value. I can show 
you—’ 

“You needn't show me. The island 
belongs to Mr. Mercer.” 

“Ah,” said Seltenstamm jovially, “but 


you too. We need your 
deed. A married man 
without the con- 


I must convert 
signature on the 
can't convey real estate 
his wife.’ 
laughed silently. 


sent of 


She 


“Never mind. If Glenn wants to sel 
I'll consent. The re—I think I hear cn 


now. Excuse me— 
He was at the back door, hot, damp, | 
in bathing trunks and sandals. 
“What’s the matter?” he gasped as 
he saw her unaccustomed dress. 


“Nothing that wasn’t bound to happen, 
some day.” Wild conjectures showed 
themselves in his face; she tried to 
manage a reassuring smile. 

“T told you,” she reminded him, “that 
we couldn’t have an Eden without 
snakes.” 

“Snakes? Good lord! 

“Worse than that—realtors. 
want to buy the island.” 


Rattlers?” 
They 


“Buy the island? Hell! Ill tell 
them—” 

Her proud eyes followed him wist- 
fully as he strode in, brown and bare 
and muscular, a splendid savage rushing 


in the valor of ignorance to the hopeless 
battle against inpouring civilization. She 
heard Seltenstamm’s voice, suave, per- 


suasive— 

“Mr. Mercer, I’ve just been explaining 
to your wife—” 

She strolled across the clearing, through 
thickets where rain-wet shrubbery soaked 
her dress; under a palm she sat down; 
slowly a stack of cigaret stubs piled up 
beside her. 

Inevitably, the serpent had come into 
Eden, offering both fruits together, the 
fruit of the tree of life and the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge; offering, in short, 
money Well, Glenn could never say 
that the woman had tempted him—either 
way. 


HE saw 


across the 


the 
gently 


speedboat darting out 
heaving sea. The 


storm was over, the clouds had gone; in 
the rays of the sinking sun her bedraggled 
frock dried as she walked homeward. 


Glenn was scowling in the door. 
“Well?” she asked hardened. 
impassive. 
“The man was a good 


resolute. 


talker,” he said 


slowly. ‘He offered forty thousand at 
first. I’ve heard talk of prices, on trips 
to Key West, and I knew that was ab- 
surd; but the more I refused the more 


kept on raising. 

“Clever, that fellow. My taxes here 
are next to nothing; assessments have 
always been low. But now that the 
country is building an overseas road and 


drinking water pipe line. values are 
going up and assessments too. This fel- 
low seemed to know we didn't have much 


money and he argued that sooner or later 
we'd be taxed off the place. Quite pos- 
sible. At last he offered two hundred 
thousand, half cash, the balance in two 
semi-annual payments. I rather think 
that’s under the current market value of 
our three hundred acres, but the terms 
are unusually good.” 

“Well? Did vou take it?” 

“T told him we'd talk it over.” 

Why should we talk it over? It’s 
your island.” 

“Your island too. You live her By 
every human right it belengs to you as 
much as to me.’ 

‘I’m a guest,” she insisted. ‘No, let’s 
not get into an argument Say that 
legally I'm a guest, if you'd rather.” 

He grinned at her 
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imagine, you’re something 
very different. However— I hope you 
understand that if we sell we divide the 
money hundred thousand apiece.” 

“We do no such thing. It’s 
island.” 

But he kept his good humor. 

Well, if it will soothe your conscience 
we'll take out the two thousand I put into 
land and improvements and split the 
profit—ninety-nine thousand apiece 
Now, Hilda! You're a sensible woman. 
Don’t act like a silly child. You have 
about a thousand dollars in the world: 
this would make you secure for the rest 
of your life. Do you think Id let 
you— 

She laughed Do 
you—pay me for the last six months?” 

“Now you're being absurd—as bad as 
I was when I didn’t want you to pay your 
way. You insisted then that we were 
equal partners—and you were right. But 
if we're partners for expenses we ‘re part- 
ners for eyes too 

He could see that that impressed her; 
he pushed his pr ecotoe 

“You wouldn’t be taking money from 

We'd both be taking it from the 
realtors. It’s crazy luck—unearned in- 
crement; as if we'd found a pirate’s 
buried treasure. You'd be willing to take 
half of that. We'd both need money if 
we went out—you more than I. You 
don’t think that if—if anything happened, 
I'd ever be happy knowing you were 
insecure?” 

If anything happened. Money wouldn't 
help much, then. Yet it always did help; 
and she was impressed by his persuasive 
patience. Six months ago he would have 
tried to tell her; now he reasoned with 
her, equal to equal. 

“T know, dear. If you'd rather— But 
what to do with the money is the least 

fa If you sell the island, Glenn, 
you'll have to go back—somewhere. Key 
West or New York—it comes to the 
thing.” 

‘That’s true. 
we ought to do? 

“It’s none of my business,” she 
doggedly. ‘I’m not your wife.” 

Well—” he kept his temper with a 
visible effort, “a hundred people know 
us as Mr. and Mrs. Mercer—clerks and 
servants at two hotels, storekeepers, taxi 
drivers, those friends of yours we met at 
the Casa Marina, these realtors who came 
here today. By the marriage laws we 
may not be, but I suspect that by the 
real estate laws we’re man and wife.” 

‘What?” She stared at him, astounded 
and dismayed. 

‘Why, Hilda, do you think anybody 
would give me a nickel for a deed to real 
estate without the signature of the woman 
whom everybody knows as my wife? Cer- 
even if you told them 
yourself we’re not married. They might 
believe you but they couldn’t take the 
chance of clouding the title.” 

“Funny!” she laughed softly when it 
had soaked in. “I don’t suppose we're 
married for—any but real estate pur- 
poses, are wer , 

“Probably not, but—” 

With abrupt decision she shut him off. 

‘All right. Ill sign if you want to 
sell. Do whatever you like—it isn’t my 
affair. No, no—let’s not fuss about it. 
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“Legally, I 


your 


you think Id let 


same 


Well, what do you think 


said 


tainly not—not 


Let’s have a swim, and dinner. Then you 
can think it out.” 

After dinner they smoked on the couch, 
side by side in the candle light. 

“What do you think I ought to 
he asked after long reluctance. 

“Whatever you want. I won't influence 
your judgment.” 

“Stubborn little devil, aren’t you? As 
if you hadn’t been influencing my judg- 
ment every day for six months, remaking 
me, civilizing me—” 

His arm stole around her; his 
caressed her shoulder, but she 
sharply away. 

“Don't touch me!” 
‘That’s no solution.” 

“I can’t find a solution, by myself. 
Hilda, dear—forget this rot about in- 
fluencing my judgment. I need your help. 
You're my best friend. Your opinion is 
worth more to me than all the other 
opinion there is. Tell me—what shall 
we do?” 

Before that appeal, her 
resolution melted. 

“Glenn—"” her voice was low, lifeless 
—‘you ought to go back. Some day 
you'd have had to go back, anyway.” 

He gave a long sigh. 

“I suppose so... I 
times; but I’m afraid. This is where I 
belong—where we belong. We're success- 
ful here. I failed, outside— 

“You wouldn’t fa‘l again.” 

“Maybe not.” His eyes lifted, 
into hers. “So we go?” 

“We go.” 

The end of the book; the 
era; the end of everything. 

“Then—” He was visibly relieved by 
decision. “Of course we can’t get married 
in Key West, where they know us as Mr. 
and Mrs. Mercer; but we could slip off 
to Miami—” 

She started up in alarm 

“Married? Oh—oh, no. We can’t! 
I knew you'd ask me—not just as a 
gesture, darling; I know you want to— 
sometimes. So do I—sometimes. But 
we ve both tried marriage and we both 
crashed. This has been different—so 
much sweeter, so much more important 
—that I wouldn’t dare risk spoiling it.” 

With brows lifted, he was grinning at 
her. 

“Why, Hilda, don’t you see it? We're 
married now. We've been married for 
six months, in all the essentials. We 
have a common life, common interests; 
we share good luck and bad; we can't 
do anything without each other—” 

“On the island. It wouldn't be the 
same, outside.’ 

“Tm not so 
habit.” 

She 
habits.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “we growl and 
glower, sometimes. But I'd be lost with- 
out you and I suspect you'd be lost with- 
out me. I don’t know what you call that, 
if it isn’t marriage.” 

“Certainly not love,’ she 
cheerlessly. 

“Don’t you love me any more?” He 
didn’t seem properly alarmed. 

“Oh, of course I do—you know that. 
But not like the honeymoon. I dont 
know just what to call it—” 

“Yes, you do—and so do I. 


do?” 


hand 
jerked 


she cried fiercely. 


impregnable 


want to, some- 


smiled 


end of an 


sure. We've set up a 


smiled wearily. “All sorts of 


observed 


Married 









love. That’s what it amounts to, after all.’ 

Her blue eyes blazed. “I don’t want 
to be married!” she exploded. “I hate 
it 

“To be sure. So do I, in theory; so 
do a lot of people, I imagine, who’ve 
tried it. But the thing seems to work 
itself; the—victims aren’t consulted. 
Whether you like it or not, if you're 
married, you're married.” 

Sighing, she snuggled into his arms. 
The tingling electric instability that had 
made her fear his touch was gone. Now 
they were only two frightened babes in 
the woods, comforting each other in a 
common predicament. 

“We do seem to have—slid into some- 
thing,” she admitted dolefully. “We've 
lived too fast, Glenn—because we were 
alone, I suppose, thrown back on each 
other. We've run through all the states 
of mind of ten ordinary years in six 
months . . . Oh, yes, I do feel married, 
damn it; more married after six months 
with you than I ever felt after years 
with Carl. If we hadn’t let sentiment 
come in—” 

“How could we have helped it?” he 
sighed. “We're that way. I’m afraid 
you and I aren’t up to free love.” 

“There’s no such thing,” she discovered. 
“If it’s free, it isn’t love. If it’s love, it 
isn’t free. The day you first brought 
me here I remember thinking that Key 
West looked like the jumping-off place 
and we were jumping off. But we landed 
just about where we started from. No 
other landing place, I’m afraid, for people 
like us.” 

“Not exactly where we started from,” 
he reminded her. ‘We've both won back 
our nerve, and a good deal more. We can 
beat it this time.” 

“Beat what?” 

“Life, circumstance, whatever you call 
"Bg 

“We've beaten it on, the island. 
know about New York.” 

“All right—then let’s stay on the island, 
where we belong.” 

“No, dear. You belong outside. You 
must try it. I don’t believe it will beat 
you again—but you must try it anyway. 
Can’t stay in a rest cure all your life, 
you know. You'd have had to go some 
day, and so would I. Be thankful we 
can go with our pockets full of money.” 



























I don’t 















He knew she was right. .His arms 
tightened about her. 
“Then we'll go into town tomorrow 





and sign the contract of sale, and then 
take a train to Miami and get married.” 

Her blue eyes held his with the rocky 
resolution he knew. 

“No, Glenn. I'll sign anything I need 
to sign, and Ill take half the money be- 
cause I know you'd never be happy if 
you thought I was in any—material dis- 
But I won’t marry you. I wouldn't 











tress. 
dare.” 

“Then we'll stay here. 
I'd go anywhere without you? 
one of us would be lost without 
other.” 

“Are 


it’s been 





Do you think 
Either 
the 






you so sure? Our marriage— 
that—has been a sort of 





yes, 






special thing. Local. Tropical. You 
first attracted me because you fit the 
background. We both fit it now; but in 





be like Florida fish 
We aren't 


New York we might 


trying to live in the Sound. 
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Another says I have a 4-r partment, a maid, and the man 
justihed my buying a roadster 
Write today for Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY" 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Sta. AB-5512 Washington, D. C. 


















Would You Like to Have 
More Spending-Money? 








MISS JEANETTE KITTNER 


A Rainbow Club Money-maker 
in Michigan 


and dad; young married women who have not yet accu- 
mulated household cares and who would therefore wel- 
come some definite work to occupy leisure hours; or busy 
housewives who need extra dollars for emergency bills, the 
children’s needs, etc.—all of you may profit by our plan 
without neglecting your other duties. 

Even if you are a ‘“‘shut-in’”’ confined to room or chair, 
the Rainbow Club can help you by offering you a con- 
genial occupation that requires no special training, but 
through which you can earn many extra dollars. 


Miss Kittner is one 


Rainbow Club opportunities to add to their pin money, to 
buy pretty frocks or dainty things for the Hope Chest— 


perhaps to put in the 
Fill in and mail the 


plan, or write to Helen Willard, if you need more money 
for anything. Our Club will bring the Pot of Gold within 
your reach and help you to make your dreams come true. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. 


I am interested in your Club 
time money-making plan, without 





obligation to me 


Join the Rainbow (lub. 
Then You May Increase 
Your Income Every Day. 


Come learn our secret of suc- 
cessful money-making.  Busi- 
ness girls whose incomes are not 
sufficient to meet expenses, or 
who wish to save for business 
courses or little pleasures; home 
girls who would like to have 
some spending money for little 
extras without troubling mother 


of thousands who have used our 


bank. 


coupon for information about our 


¥. 
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You wouldn't love me.” 

I would!” 

Oh, you'd try—but I tried 
I'm not sure I'd love you if you 
and I our keen 
night get fat mentally 
Can't afford it. But 
what it means for athletes to 
dition in New York. Time 
Dull work, too Daily dozens 
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n home, a long taxi ride to swim 
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others My ( know 
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tention for everything 
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to protest but he 
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neither 


to going 


p 
er thing, Glenn. Here, 
i rival If we got 
nd knowing other people—’ 
work off our bad ter per on 
interrupted triumphanty, “and 
less quarreling and boredom 


} 


home 

Maybe know. I 
wanted variety That wasn't 
like this, of course, but I might—and you 
oo. I don't wear well— 
Sweetheart! His arms went round 

I couldn’t love anybody but you.” 
Be sensible, Glenn. We both feel this 
way now—but we can’t be sure.” 


“No he admitted “We can’t be 


But—oh, I 


before 


don't 


once 


her 
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sure. But that, too, is part ot the high 
cost of living.” 

‘Perhaps,’ she sighed. “But if we 
failed it would be so much worse than 
inything that’s ever happened to us.” 

Over and the old ground, 
arguing, reasoning, clinging to each other 
with the desperation of lonesome terror, 
two atoms driven in the void, their fate 
of concern to no one but themselves. She 
struggling against herself as well as 
him, for the sudden peril of losing 
him had roused, inevitably, a furious 
longing Yet it was obvious to both 
that they must go back, and just 
as obvious that they might not be able 
to make the grade together 

“Any wife to any husband,” Hilda said 
miserably at last. “Arguing and getting 
nowhere. Drifting still.” 

“Drifting, yes—because we're caught 
in a current that’s stronger than we are. 
That's the answer, Hilda; we can't help 
ourselves.’ 

Yes, but we don’t want to watch each 
other go over Niagara 

So they talked, hammering with vain 
insistence on the solid walls of circum- 
stance, sometimes affectionate, sometimes 
rasping in sheer exhaustion. Toward 
morning they fell asleep from pure weari- 
nearer a solution. The sun, 
slanting over the woke them; he 
beamed with a new idea. 

“Hilda! If this island is worth two 
hundred thousand now it may be worth 
twice that in a year—or less. Let’s 
wait 

She smiled 

Can't run away from it, my dear. We 
go in today and sign the contract. It 
will take weeks to get everything settled; 
perhaps in that time we may find an 
exit. But I can’t go through this twice. 
No more dodging.” 

Sullen, baffled, he stalked away. Pres- 
ently she stirred herself, went into the 
kitchen; the dull silver knife dented the 
skin of a grapefruit; savagely she flung 
it aside This morning she wanted a 
struggle, wanted to fight something—in 
herself or outside, it mattered little. 
Fight that old phobia, for instance, the 
creeping horror of cold steel She opened 
drawer: shuddering, she took 
the butcher knife. Then a deeper 
Ider; the shark knife was gone. 


NCE again she ran down the path, 
O frantic, the forgotten butcher knife 
uutomatically clutched in her hand 
She knew how Glenn felt. He too wanted 
to fight something—something concrete 
that could be beaten, conquered, to the 
easing of tangled nerves. He hadn't told 
her but she didn’t care: she didn’t care 
about anything if only he came _ back 


over same 


was 


igainst 


now 


ness, no 


copses, 


inflexible 


the pantry 


sate 

Bursting through the screen of bushes, 
she came out under the overhanging palm. 
Glenn was swimming out, his knife in 
his teeth, toward the fin lazily darting 
where the green water turned blue. The 
fin. But beyond it, not a hundred feet 
away, was another, and then another. 

He saw them, yet he went on. No de- 
liberate suicidal impulse, she supposed; 
mere lust for a struggle, blended with 
helpless indifference. She felt rather like 
that herself. But the fins were drawing 
in— 
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Hilda took the butcher, knife in her 
teeth, ran out through the shallows, and 
plunged. Her eyes lifted; Glenn was 
under water, the foremost fin was leaning 
over; she sheered away to cut off the 
second, legs kicking desperately, arms 
swinging in rhythmic fury; her eyes, open 
in the water, saw the wavering green dis- 
colored by a dark bloody cloud. 

She sank, squatted, and saw a shape 
defining itself in the translucent green, a 
dark shape that turned white as the shark 
rolled over. Close before her eyes a 
mouth yawned; thick-set rows of teeth 
thrust upward, a wilderness of points. 
As she struck, she tried desperately to 
remember what he had told her of the 
technique—where to aim the blow, how 
to brace and hold, with legs parted. But 
all her memory brought back was his 
casual remark on the beach in Key West 
so long ago, that a butcher knife wouldn't 


do 


T WOULD! The leathery skin gave be- 

fore her blow; the knife slit through 
the belly as her stiff legs held her. Six 
months ago, three months ago, she 
couldn't have done it; but now she held 
like steel till filthy blood darkened the 
water. A jerk brought the knife away; 
she shot up to the surface, in desperate 
need of air, thrilled with a wild emotion 
that overrode relief, even joy that she 
had saved Glenn—a sheer primitive ex- 
ultant triumph. 

She drew in a mouthful of air, shook 
the water from her eyes—and saw another 
fin ten feet away, a fin that tilted and 
vanished as the shark rolled, sliding under 
her. 

Desperately she ducked but she 
knew that she was too late . Through 
the green water shot a bronze streak; she 
saw Glenn’s arm drive in a fierce thrust; 
another crimson cloud poured up— 

She came up; her eyes searched the 
water. No more fins—three sharks only, 
and they were dead... Glenn’s wet 
black head emerged beside her; a long- 
drawn inhalation and he turned, his arms 
reaching 

Floating in the water they held 
each other tight, in fearful quaking re- 
lief; his salty lips crushed hers. 

Languid, unstrung, forgetting their 
own pride in their shuddering over each 
other's narrow escape, they swam in; arms 
about each other, they walked dripping 
out on the beach. 

“Never again,’ he promised; and this 
time she believed him. “Not when 
you ¥ 

“Never again,” 
on my account! 
do her stuff?” 

“With a knife.” His voice was awed. 
“A butcher knife, too.” 

“Why not? You've cured my phobias.” 

“All of them?” he asked with grim 
insistence. “You mean you're no longer 
afraid of marriage?” 

“Of course I’m afraid of it. 
I know enough to be afraid. 
doesn't seem to matter.” 

“Then you’ve decided?” 

Her eyes were untroubled and serene. 
“It seems to have decided itself, my 
dear. I suspect it’s been decided ever 
since the night you brought me home.” 

THE ENpD 


she agreed, “but not 
Didn’t primitive woman 


You and 
But that 





Diary of a Little French Girl 


continued from page 59 


It walks in and I discover there is a bell- 
hépper underneath it. 


\ sending me these 
deep, deep, passionate red roses? 

I got him at the Y 
said teasingly over the wire, 
but it is no use, mine are only fair.” 

“What do you mean, honey?” 
(How I hate to be called honey! 
you send me white roses, then 
the next comes blushing pink. Now these 


“You need never be suspicious of me, 
i I never even knew the 
called up the florist and 
told him to send you the best.” i 





“he might have sent me sunflowers.” 
“Oh! he knows me 

Hanging up, I wondered just how much 
does Ossie’s florist know. 





has developed this system: 
i love—white roses. 
for the wooing—pink ones. 


red rose for the grand passion. 
Finally—no more 
A little later—a new address 


They are planning to 
plan to drive me mad too 


drawn up ior you.” 
Women’s Clubs. 


I am to speak at some 
Luncheons and Dinners. 
ive a Fashion Show. 
I am to talk on 
over the Radio. 
for Paris seems far away 


American Salesmans . 


an in a Moving Pic- 


all this down when 
1 ?” IT asked amazed 
replied Monsieur t 
paragraph which reads 
the exclusive use of your service 
in any capacity j : it’! 

I reflected a moment. 


“We can n only call upon you for busi- 


I thought $2,500 
sum of money to give only < 





Wednesday Night. 


I am in love at last! I fell in today. 

I met him at the New York Ad Club. 
He was a guest. When guests are intro- 
duced they have to stand up for all the 
members to have a look at them. Sud- 
denly somebody said, “Dave Reed,” and I 
saw this great blond beast (caged but still 
rebellious) stand up. He shot a quick, 
embarrassed, quizzical look at the speaker, 
bewed a little awkwardly and sat down 
quickly. The Ad Men applauded him 
vigorously. He was a man’s man that 
was certain. Yet I am sure he hates all 
the things that most Americans love. So 
he is probably poor. But what of it! 
He is glorious! 

Later, after my talk, when he came up 
and spoke to me his voice went straight 
to my heart. 

“You are wonderful,” he said, “and I 
hope you never let this cock-eyed city 
make you efficient.”” (Was not that won- 
derful? ) 

Call me at the Ritz and let’s plan to 
prevent it,” I laughed. That was making 
it snappy I admit. But they said he was 
an aviator, and I was afraid he might fly 
away before I had caught him. 


RE My Speech at the Ad Men’s Club. 


The New York Advertising Men re- 
ceived me with open arms (metaphori- 
cally). 

Mr. Norton, our Advertising Manager, 
drove me over to the club on Park Ave- 
nue. It was full of good-looking men 
and no women. 

‘Ladies and wives are invited on Sat- 
urday,” said Norton. 

“But this is Wednesday,” I said. ‘“Do 


the Ad Men then consider French girls | 


are not ladies?” 

“Oh no!” said Norton quickly, and 
with a whimsical look he added, “but 
there are still some things we men like 
to keep to ourselves.” 

At lunch I sat on the right arm of the 
President. We got on splendidly. He 
was a very charming man. He asked me 
what my business was. 

“Women!” I replied. But seeing he 


looked surprised, I added; “But, of 
course, I don’t work at it all the time 
O! you have a hobby? And may one 


ask what is your hobby?” 

So I told him, since he was such a 
good fellow, that my hobby was men, be- 
cause one should love a hobby but never 
take it sericusly. 

\nd then, would you believe me, when 
he got up to introduce me he said, “We 
have with us today a remarkably gifted 
voung lady—” and then he went on and 
told them ail that I had said 

I nearly died. I was afraid for a mo- 
ment that they might take me seriously. 
But I need not have feared. Americans 
have a quick wit and a great sense of 
humor. Especially when their wives are 
not with them. 

Well, from the way they all laughed 
and applauded, I feel sure that every Ad 
Man present would have liked a little 
French girl for a hobby, so perfectly did 
they understand my sentiment 


I do not know what I talked about. I 
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Typewriter Offer 


Ball Bearing Ijpewriter 


NEVER has there been such a 
typewriter bargain on as easy 
terms! A genuine Silent Ball 
Bearing L. C. Smith at a 40% 
savings ! 


Only the L C. Smith 
has all these features: 


Ball bearings (636 of them) |] A/youdecidetoheep it 


at all points of wear, All oO 
the writing visibie all the 

time. Non-shift carriage. $ 
2-color ribbon. All the 
latest operating conven- 
iences. Beautiful —re- 
newed, 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Money cannot buy a better type- 
writer. U. S. Government bought 
0,000. The choice of railroads, big 
corporations like the Standard Oil 
Co., etc., because of its exclusive ball 
bearing feature. _ Easiest running, 
longest wearing of typewriters. 


Send No Money! 


Just mail coupon. Without delay or red 
tape, typewriter wil! be shipped you. Use 
it 10 days. See how speedy and easy it 
runs—the perfect work it turns out. If 
not delighted, return at our expense. 
You'll want to keep it. You can, for 
$3 down and $5 monthly. Now is the 
time to buy. $3 worth of extras free. 
Send coupon now before offer is 
withdrawn, 





SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP 
821-360 &, Grand Ave., Chicago 


Ship me the L. C. Smith, F. O. B. Chicago, On errival Tn de- 
posit $3 with express agent. If lke ep machine, I'll send you $5 
@ month until the $¢ ) balance of &6 ' price is pa’ id 
to remain with y a tantil th en.lam to ook 10 days to try the type- 
writer. if I de not to keep it, | will repack and return to 
express agent, who will return my $3. You are to give your 
etandard 6-year guarantee 


DRANG ccacenssansnsnsacenewanessnsesscceesssonsesesccseneas 


BGP. .concceccesccencsccceccce savaneeducsénesenen 
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Song Poem Writers 


Send for “real” proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, 


2104 North Keystone Avenue, 
D 92 X, Chicago, Ill. 








“STAMMERING 





myself after Sta rit , Stuttering f ) years 
BENJAMIN WN BOGUE, 2415 Bogue Building, 
7 N. tl. St.. Indianapolis. 
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i think it 


And if that is business in America, I will 
stay and work here forever and ever. 
And then,-in the glorious confusion of 
trying to shake a couple of hundred hands 
I heard Dave Reed say with a 
usiness. They certain quiet emphasis—‘You are won 
very much derful!” My heart overtlowed with joy 


— Thursday. RE Mr. and Mrs. Hem 


talk 
ilways I had had a day and thought, 
have ac- four-thirty, I was finished, when Ethel 
came to and said: “Madame, there 
are a couple of hams for you outside!’ 
Then through the door I saw the Hams 
and smiled. They greeted me warmly. 
“Give my wife the best you have!” 
ordered Mr. Ham jovially 
In the fitting room, Mrs. Ham, whose 
figure without her gown scandalized me, 
wanted a dress of pink sequins. By dis- 
creetly praising the smallness of her 
waist I eventually sold her a corset to 
keep the rest of her in check. Then I 
tried to get her to take a model with the 
new deep Rodier fringe which would have 
up, and I thought, of given her height. But no. She insisted 
inother demonstration of on sequins: she was dying to scintillate. 
efficiency, and that they were all dying to “Sav Ma!” said Mr. Ham when she 
back their respec But, walked out into the salon, “that’s great! 
then, they stopped clapping and all You look like the cat’s whiskers.” 
and the President said Well, if Mrs. Ham was a cat’s whis- 
Was a rising tribute ker, I certainly would like to see the cat! 
Then he In the end he bought her an ermine 
cape, two gowns and the corset 
rose—no! that was what I I made out a bill for $2,300 
but instead I kissed a rose I handed it to Mr. Ham all he 
handed to the President. And at “Is there anything else you want, 
ill the men clapped again and some honey?” And they went off arm in arm! 
d uush up to the table. Perhaps, after all, I will marry Ossie! 


—NEXT MONTH 


Man) iv 
later to reca 


was on “What 
Done to America.” 

I told them I admired many things in 
their big U. S. but one of the things that 
impressed me most was the way U. S. at once, 
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lad to work for half of my salary 
1d I meant it too At the moment 
dety woman in the world 
a group of alert, laughing 
ind feel reckless 
ment I had finished my speech, 
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The First Wild Oat 

continued from page 73 

enjoyed it the neighborhood of cheap 

girls in shacks, where women answered 
out of bells in Mother Hubbards 
Kenneth realized that he was taking 

advantage of Ellen, monopolizing hei 

hen he had no intention of marry- 

ing her. It worried him a bit, and yet 


two-story 
the door- 


and couldn't have 
She had met all the 
they flitted in and 
had discovered—through 
USI nnels the skeletons 
hidde closets of the families 
Kenneth marveled at how, knowing all 
these her sweetness when there was no need for an immediate de- 
snubbed her She didn’t feel cision: he'd break off with her some day, 
them, though had to of course. but he couldn’t bring himself 
tears back sometime to do it just yet. Their little meetings 
them, dear,’ Ken- had become the pleasantest part of his 
They're silly humdrum days. 
rude- Days passed, and life 
What settling into a comfortable routine, when 
Ellen, Ellen fell mysteriously ill. For 
their she hadn't appeared in the 
Flower Shop, and the color- 
less, stringy-haired girl who served in 
her place could tell him nothing; Miss 
Wilcox hadn’t sent word when she would 
return. Kenneth joined the group of 
jelly-beans at the drug store—even called 
Norma and asked her for a date—tried 
put it out of his mind; but on Satur- 
day, after almost a week had passed, he 
walked around to No. 217 Bell street 
As he waited on the stoop a panicky fear 
seized him. What if Ellen were seriously 
graceless woman with a bitter ill, dying? What a boor he had been 
tongue. There had been nothing disloyal not to cali! If anything happened to 
in her attitude as she talked of them, Ellen he’d never get over it—Ellen— 
but Kenneth had understood, He knew why, she meant more to him, he realized, 
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She had him about her parents and 
the house No. 217 Bell street: Ed 
Wilcox. with his goopish head like the 
Simple Simons of the funny papers, weak 
mouth—no force; and 
Wilcox, well-meaning but complain- 
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than all the rest of the world together! 

An old lady in a knitted shawl, evi- 
dently a neighbor, ushered him into the 
parlor, a dark, funereal room of hand- 
painted bric-a-brac and faded photo- 
graphs. Noises filtered from the back of 
the house. There was a flurry of foot- 
step?, and then came Ed Wilcox’s meas- 
ured tread. 

“Well, young sir, make yourself right 
at home! Sister, she’s not feelin’ so 
well. Sorry Mrs. Wilcox ain’t pre- 
sentable.” 

“I came to inquire—how is Miss Wil- 
cox?” Kenneth was the more embar- 
rassed of the two. He blundered: “What 
does her physician s-say?” 

Ed Wilcox shook his head. “She won't 
let us call the doctor! And as weak as 
a kitten. Sister, she’s been worryin’ like 
she had something on her mind for some 
little time. I try to draw her out, but 
it don’t do no good—” 

“Could I—is there anything I could 
do?” 

“No ... but Ill tell her you asked 
after her. That’ll perk her up. I will 
say it to you, sir, she thinks mighty 
highly of you!” 

At the door Kenneth managed to blurt: 
“Remember me to her—please—and tell 
her I’m so sorry!” 


HAT was Saturday. On Monday 

Kenneth dropped into the Rosemont 
Flower Shop and ordered a box of roses 
sent to Ellen at the Bell street address. 
The wispy-haized girl asked the number 
twice and stared rather amusedly, he 
thought. What a fool he was! Virtually 
announcing to the world the fact that he 
was dating around with Ellen! He must 
be more discreet—it was through such 
lapses that things usually leaked out. 

For the rest of the week he contented 
himself with loitering about the flower 
shop entrance until the bookkeeper locked 
up. He worried a good deal about send- 
ing Ellen the roses. You couldn’t always 
trust a girl to take such attentions in the 
spirit they were intended. He wasn’t 
declaring himself in any way; he just 
wanted—well, to express a friendly regard 
and sympathy. Then he received Ellen’s 
brief note, thanking him, and his con- 
science hurt him all the more. He had 
accused her unjustly, coward that he was! 
She was the same unassuming, modest 
dear, touchingly grateful for the most 
trivial courtesy. His negligence had 
probably wounded her deeply, only her 
unselfishness would never let her hint it. 
The dear—and she was ill, worrying her- 
self sick—and he wasn’t man enough to 
insist on helping her. 

Sunday afternoon he could stand it no 
longer; he would call at the Bell street 
house again and demand to see Ellen 
Why shouldn't he, indeed? Wasn't she 
his girl, his to look after? If necessary, 
he’d move her out of that depressing 
house to a nice, quiet place where he 
could take care of her. That was an 
idea; take her away from Meridian, since 
people had so much to say about it! 

The parlor was drenched with after- 
noon sunlight, hot and morosely still. Ed 
Wilcox squeaked away in his Sunday 
shoes and Kenneth waited. Through a 
crack in the folding doors he glimpsed a 
bewl of yellow dahlias on the dining 


room table. Ellen’s touch. He fumbled 
for a cigaret. 

Some one was coming down the stairs, 
softly, a bit hesitantly this time. At the 
door ...a longer pause ...a_ little 
cry, and Ellen dropped into his arms 
like a crumpled flower. She lay there, 
pale and trembling, sobbing softly. 

“What is it, dear? Tell Kenneth—” 
He tilted her chin up, looked at her. How 
lovely she was, her eyes bigger than ever 
in her pale face, her hair rippling back 
in soft waves. 


Tears trembled on her lashes. “It’s 
just that we—we can’t go on. I—I’ve 
lost my place at the Rosemont—” 

That was the secret of it then; fired! 


Poor little dear. And it had probably 
been because of him—their friendship— 
as jolly and innocent as it had been. 
What evil minds most people had! 

“Don’t cry, darling. It’s nothing to 
worry over. Tell Kenneth how it hap- 
pened .. .” 

Suddenly she drew away from him, 
buried her face in her arms and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“It w-was the roses—your roses—I—I 
might have gone back until then. But it 
isn't that so m-much! I—I wanted to re- 
member them as something perfect—the 
loveliest thing that ever happened to me, 
and now they’ve spoiled that, too.” 

So it had been his fault, after all. 
Kenneth felt an indignation that choked 
kim for a moment. What a town, with 
all its petty gossiping and striving! 

Kenneth put his arm around her and 
drew her close. What a delicate little 
thing she was—his girl. A _ fan-foot! 
Well, he’d rather risk it with a girl who 
had seen something of life than one of 
the crowd, curious, morbid-minded, al- 
ways suspecting a fellow of something 
nasty. She was really the finer for having 
known a darker world and come clear of 
it! Marriage would change everything, 
give them both a fresh start. Marriage 
—why, it was the only thing for them. 

He bent and kissed a little curl that 
rippled out of the fluffy waves of her 
hair. “Ellen,” he soothed, “we—we've 
got each other. Forever. You—you will 
marry me, won’t you, dear?” 

She turned away suddenly with a little 
choked cry and buried her face in her 
arms. “Oh, no—no—you couldn’t mean 
that 24 

He was perplexed for a moment; he 
fumbled for her hand and stroked it 
gently. She hadn’t understood, that was 
all. She just hadn’t grasped the fact 
that he was really proposing to her! 
Marriage—why, what else could he mean? 
A big new tone, a kind of audacity, crept 
into his voice. ‘I mean the real thing,” 
he said boldly; and then, swiftly ‘“w-with 
a ring and a preacher and all 
th-the frills 

She clung to his hand almost feverishly, 
and yet, as he attempted to draw her 
close, she broke away. “N-no, don’t!” 
she pleaded; “it j-just makes it harder— 
when I—I have to give y-you up—” 
Give me—what? Ellen! Look at 
me, darling. Don’t you love me?” 

She lifted a tragic face to him. “Oh— 
you know I—I do—so much that I can’t 
m-marry you and let y-you sacrifice : 
everything .. .” Tears trembled in her 
eyes; she put a hand to her throat with 
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a little wounded gesture and dropped her 
head again. 

“You darling, you poor little darling. 
Why—” He couldn’t go on for the very 
wonder of it. What wouldn't a fellow do 
for a love like that—so unselfish, noble 
really? He could never live up to it, be 
worthy of it... With a rush of emo- 
tion, he stooped and kissed the tips of 
her fingers. 


“Please don’t—oh, let me go. . . be- 
fore it’s too late!” 

“You can’t go—” 

“I must, Kenneth . . . for your own 


sake.” 

She looked so little and tragic when 
she grew serious; and always he grew 
serious too when she called him Kenneth 
like that—hesitantly, caressingly, as il 
she had just learned to say it. What an 
angel she was! Why, there wasn’t a 
girl in a thousand who’d give second 
thought to a man’s future when her own 
happiness was at stake. That was just 
the difference between the one girl in a 
fellow’s life and the ones he had a good 
time with—Ellen and Norma Reed and 
Adeline Ware! And to think if it hadn't 
been for a little slip, almost the accident 
of his being thrown on a party with her, 
he never would have known her! It was 
enough to make a fellow superstitious, 
religious really. You can’t get away from 
Fate, after all. He and Ellen— What 
was that old song about such things being 
written in the stars? 

“Darling, nothing matters except—ex- 
cept our having each other. Forever and 
ever.” His voice sounded false, empty. 
That wasn’t what he had meant to say 
How could he express it—that if he lost 
her he couldn’t go on at all, would fizzle 
out, never amount to anything? Of 
course he'd have to buckle down to brass 
tacks for a while, but with Ellen’s sweet 
trust and belief in him, he couldn’t help 
getting ahead 

“Kenneth, please 
was trembling again. 
mustn’t see each other any more. 
will just m-make it harder.” 

She swayed toward the door, but he 
caught her in his arms, tilted her chin up 
so that she must look at him. “Ellen, 
listen to me, dear.” 

“No—no, let me go now—” 

He bent and kissed her eyes, her lips. 
“Now!” he pleaded a bit unsteadily 
“Doesn’t that answer everything? I love 
you too much—ever to get anywhere 
without you. Id go on the rocks in a 
minute—I’d—I’d pray to God I did!” 

“You m-mustn’t say such awful things 
—God might punish us—and I’m so 
m-miserable now.” 

“You love me enough not to want that 
to happen, don’t you, dear?” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Enough . . . to marry me?” 

i 

She drooped in his arms, fragrant, 
sweet; she was trembling still, the little 
dear. “You're not afraid now, are you, 


Ellen?” 


Her little hand 
“And—and—we 
It-—it 


She hid her face against his shoulder 
as he held her close, and breathed ever so 
softly: 

“Only of being so very happy!” 

“You darling,’ Kenneth repeated over 
and over, “‘you dear little darling! 
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The New Eve —continued from page 70 


Mary sent Christmas presents to Green 
Shutters, a box of cigars for her father, 
a fur wrap for Mrs. Charlotte, and a 
pink jumper for Cousin Nellie. 

Her mother’s Christmas letter con- 
tained a piece of news that affected her 
unpleasantly. Almost it destroyed her 
ippetite tor her New Year's fiesta 

Mr. Furze has married a girl who 
was a waitress at The George at Carslake. 
We all think it rather a pity.” 

Just that! And Mary was angry and 
contemptuous and peeved. Poor Arnold! 
A common waitress. How very sordid 
of him! 

And yet, perhaps, she herself was a 
little to blame. No doubt he had married 
his waitress out of pique. 

She felt sorry and she felt insulted. 
Also, she could still smell that haycock. 


VEN the fastidious Clare allowed 
that the Fream New Year’s Eve 
dance was very well done. Leslie was joy- 
ous and emphatic. “Top hole show. Good 
band, rattling good supper, 
plenty of first class fizz. And atmosphere, 
vld thing, atmosphere!” 
He was right. The Hill 
had an atmosphere 
Fream’s donkey 
he world rolling; the donkey frisked; 
Fream distributed carrots and cabbages 
and turnips from which were extracted 
pretly powder boxes, and bottles of choice 
and jade and amber pendants. 
Even Fream’s gold buttons were forgiven 
him. He wore sovereigns, and his wife 
felt almost regal. The dutiful pro- 
vided a climax. When Mary had served 
rum punch to everybody, and they had 
made a circle about her and sung Auld 
Syne, the ass made an effort to 
kneel before her, but becoming un- 
balanced in its interior, rolled over and 
iy as though expiring 
The men cheered 


sisted to its teet 


} 
lioor, good 


House dance 


and coster’s cart set 


scent, 


ass 


Lang 
] 


The ass was as- 
It’s hinder portion 
lad who should not 
the party, but who 
had been smuggled in Fream, calling 
tor volunteers in the cloak room, 
had had, in his egregious innocence, this 
was 
the 


contained a certain 


1 


nave been one ol 


two 


young spark fastened upon him. It 
Mr. Richard Pagan who went into 
hindquarters of the ass 

Later, he provided a climax of his 
purely personal climax.  Sull 
masked, despite his adventures in donkey- 
dom, he danced twice with his hostess 
The lad had had his hair dyed black 
Even Clare did not detect him 
I say, Mrs. Fream, this show of yours 
And you don't know me from 


Own, al 


is ‘it 
Adam 

She did not No Pagan had 
invited; no such young barbarian 
out this 


been 


I say, let's sit one. Sure 
you must be tired 
She was feeling a 


regal, but wholly 


little less consciously 
triumphant. She al- 
lowed him to take her to a corner of the 
conservatory that was dimly lit. He 
found a sofa for two behind palms and 
there, with insolent deliberation, he put 
a sudden arm around her—and kissed her 
neck. 

He was surprised at her fury. 

“You cad. Who are you?” 
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took off his mask 
It’s me. Don’t cut up so rough and 
pretend .. .” 

She stood up, trembling, outraged, she 
the great young Lady of Hil! House, his 
hostess, Mrs. Percival Fream, caught and 
mouthed on a sofa by a blackguard boy! 

“You will leave the house. At once 
please—”’ 

He stood up, sulky and savage. 

“Humbug. Everybody knows, my dear, 
if a woman marries a_ check-book in 
trousers—”’ 

“Leave the house,” she 
dare you say such things!’ 

The night’s triumph was_ tarnished. 
She went to bed at some impossible hour 
in the morning, very tired, yet not too 
tired to be conscious of a horrible feeling 
of insecurity. 

That a man should have dared to treat 
her like that in her own house and on 
such a night, and to blurt out the exact 
truth! 

But how absurd to be made to feel 
so insecure by such an incident! And 
why? And ought she to tell her hus- 
band, or Clare? No, insults were best 
kept hidden. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Nonchalantly he 


“How 


said. 


T WAS a September night, and a moon 

was shining when Arnold Furze went 
out into the orchard. 

It was seven days since her death, 
seven days of inexpressible anguish, of 
things dimly realized in the midst of 
the day’s inevitable work. Beasts have 
to be looked to and cows milked even 
when a woman is lying dead. He had 
gone dully through the familiar routine. 

After supper on this September night 
the full realization of all that her death 
meant to him seemed to break like that 
rain cloud on the day when she had 
come to him through Bean Acres, wet 
and laughing. And what a death, so 
wanton and so preventable! A half in- 
toxicated motorist week-ending along the 
Hastings road on’a Saturday evening— 
and Rose, cycling back from Carslake, 
was caught where the Melhurst and 
Rotherbridge roads met She had died 
the same night, died in her man’s arms, 
after two years or so of happy comrade- 
ship. And Furze! Furze had looked at 
her lying dead, and then—with a per- 
fectly white face—had hunted out his 
old service-revolver and loaded it. He 
had gone out of the house and half way 
up the road to Carslake with the inten- 
tion of shooting the drunken swine who 
had killed his wife. The fellow had put 
up at The George, and had been drink- 
ing hard, and assuring the Piccadilly 
week-end lady who was with him that 
the smash had been no fault of his. Sod- 
den and frightened he had lied to him- 
self, to the doctor, to the police. But 
half way up the road Furze had faltered 
and turned back. It was as though his 
dead wife had called him— “Don’t touch 
the poor thing, Jack; life’s not worth it.” 
O—that pleasant, caressing, comradely 
voice of hers. He sat down in a dry 
ditch and had played with the pistol. No 
—not that! No cowardliness of that 
sort. She had never shown any 
cowardice. 











Now-—he was alone. The presence of 
her had passed. When he went back to 
the house there would be no hands busy; 
no food cooked; no bed made; no flowers 
brought in from the garden. One of his 
shirts that she had been mending still lay 
neatly folded on the sofa, and he had left 
it there. 


He felt desolate, bitter, utterly help- 
less. 

In those two years they had gone 
through so much together. She had 
saved his pride in his job, his good 
temper, those trees in Gore Wood. He 
had rechristened it “Rose Wood,’ and 
Rose Wood it would remain. Brave, 
gracious, practical Rose! 

What a tragedy, his tragedy! 

Furze felt bitter, though bitterness 
salves no wound, and he knew it. But 


he wanted to feel bitter. 

Cinderella a pale dream, Bobbo dead, 
Rose dead! What had he left but the 
farm, Doomsday? By God, Doomsday 
was a good name for it. Why not make 
it his doom, a battlefield upon which to 
fight the god of all cussedness and inter- 
ference? 

Furze felt tired. Grief may be a gentle 
weariness, but bitterness exhausts like a 
scorching sun. He would go to bed. But 
that bed—her bed. He slept on the sofa, 
with the shirt that she had mended under 
his head. 


HE garden was full of moths. The 
uses of moths are various; they pro- 
vide man with nice similes, they lay eggs 
in his clothes and breed caterpillars for 
his fruit trees, and they flutter at night 
in at his windows, or dance in the glare 
of his headlights. 
Mrs. Fream had ordained a moth party. 
It happened on a warm night in Septem- 
ber. Electricians had run wires about 
the Hill House garden, and little lights 
glowed among the bushes and the trees, 
and outlined the paths, so that the lawns 
were dark spaces where the human moths 


fluttered up and down. Between the 
dances people wandered out, the men 
strangely dim and part of the darkness, 


the women like ghosts, moths, or moving 


flowers. 


Said some one to a friend These 
shows must cost Fream a pretty penny.” 

“His wife, you know. Charming ex- 
travagance.”’ 

“And poor Percival pays.” 

“My dear, he likes it. It that sort 
of man’s only hobby.” 

The lady of Hill House danced, but 
she took care to that all her guests 
had partners She was an admirable 


hostess, beautifully gowned, moving with 
an air of languid serenity, pleasantly sure 
of herself. She had grown more like her 
sister, and it is possible that she had 
found in Clare features that were 
of value and worthy of imitation. 
Competition in Weyfleet had ceased, 
the kind of competition the Fredms pro- 
voked. Easily they were supreme in the 
matter of motor cars and parties, and i 
all the pleasant pomps of the dinner table 
and the ballroom Mary wore more 
dresses than any other woman in the 
place, and wore them more convincingly. 
When she went to Ranelagh, or Epsom 
or Goodwood other women gave her 
quick, intent glances. Even at Ascot she 


social 


was a noticeable woman. 
her duty to her grandee. 


She had done | 


Naturally she had inspired tenderness. | 


A succession of men had made love 
her, but had found Mrs. Fream disap- 
pointingly careful. Almost she behaved 
like a prude. She had put the woman 
in herself to sleep. She cherished her 
security, and wore it as a girdle of chas- 
tity. Her grandee, poor fellow, had noth- 
ing to complain of. She looked the male 
world in the face, and did not blink an 
eyelid. 

That night Mrs. 
silver brocade; she 


Fream wore rose and 
carried a fan—a white 
plumy thing—and used it, which was re- 
membered against her as a piece of af- 
fectation. The days of fans were dead. 
But Mary Fream made play with her 
fan and did it very prettily, and the 


to | 


languor of its movements made one young | 


man angry and another adoring. 

“Look at her! You'd think—” 

“Not a bit of it. With such a woman 
you don’t think, you feel.” 

“Try it, my dear chap. 
a rose—ana isn’t.” 

The adoring one was an artist. He was 
overjoyed with the way she had posed 
herself in the hall. 

“T'd like to paint her—just there,” 
thought. 

He waited until he could go and tell 
her and she smiled, and looked at 
him with a dark and virginal tranquility. 

“Really.” 

Her voice ran slowly like honey. She 
was the finished product, and many 
worker bees had made her what she was. 

‘“Well—may I paint you?” 

Her brown eyes seemed to be searching 


She looks like 


he 


So, 


for somebody. 
should love it. I will ask my hus- 

band.” 

“Damn your husband,’ was the 
painter man’s inward response. 
M": PERCIVAL FREAM and his 
1 affairs were talked of in the train. 

was said by those who claimed the 
er knowledge of secret authority 


that Fream and Garter had joined forces. 


Everybody in the city knew Samuel 
Garter. With these two financial lumi- 
naries combining to form a double star 


new exploitations were to be expect d 
Garter was the little gods of oil, 
though he would exploit anything from a 
new typewriter to asphalt. But his repu- 
tation was very sound, as far as it went 
He served on hospital boards and financed 
home for children 
financed a wife. Mary was 
of his affairs as he was of any- 
outside the money market: she 
checks and she could do that very 

Val’s ignorance had ceased to 

her, as had his various inepti- 
There was not a single game that 
play without looking awkward 
His dancing was impossible 
car very badly; he had a 
full of books and never looked 
them. There were men who al- 
hemselves to play golf with Fream 
because they were very sure of winning 
a five pound note. 


one of 


a convalescent 
Fream 
ignorant 
thing 
drew 
nicely 
astonish 
tudes 
he 
and 
He 
library 
ins ide 
lowed t 


as 


could 
futile 
drove a 


He and Mary had reduced the carry- 
ing of long silences to a fine art, and 
his silences grew longer. She noticed 


that he spent more of the evening alone | 
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What will 

you be doing 
one year */ 

from today; & 


Three hundred and sixty-five days from 
now—what? 














Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
—worried about the future—never 
quite able to make both ends meet— 
standing still while other men go ahead ? 


One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success— 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next—delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that 
will never come again? 


Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 


There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than a man who stays in the rut 
all his life, when with just a little effort 
he could bring success within his grasp. 


Make up your mind today that you’re 
going to train yourself to do some one 
thing well. Choose the work you like 
best in the list below, mark an X beside 
it, mail the coupon to Scranton and 
at least get the full story of what the 
I. C. S. can do for you. 


te CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
x 2963-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without B., or obligation, please send me one of your 
booklets and tell me how I can qualify for the position or 
in the subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
MBusiness Management }Salesmanship 
[_)Industrial Management JAdvertising 

Personnel Organization _jBetter Letters 
_j)Traftic Management }Show Card Lettering 

Business Law JStenography and Typing 
})Banking and Banking Law } Busine ss English 
J Accountancy (including C.P.A.) LJCivil Service 








JN *holson Cost Accounting | }Railway Mail Clerk 
]Bookkeeping [jc ommon School Subjects 
]Private Secretary JHigh School Subjects 
}Spanish _Jillustrating 
LjFrench (JjCartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
(Electrical Engineering MArchitect 
]Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 














] Mec hanical Eng ineer Contractor and Builder 
} Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice _JConerete Builder 

} Railroad Positions Structural ineer 

1G gine Operating ( hem istry () Pharmacy 

ineer JAutomobil Vork 

Survey nd Mappin Airplane Engines 
Metallurg y O | Mining Agriculture and Poultry 

(JSteam En ineering (J Radio ()Mathematics 

IIR: 10:5 «cininsedecccenssdammnnenenpencatiieninninsesniammeumianenheumiaplt 

Street 

SPERIUIIEA «s cwnsicennsnsrconcsntttinnnhadssnununiieganenindirs ndeescesuemecteenll 

Ci State 

yecupatior . ee 7 

If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 






Fred Frankel, 


1707 t week ellix ¢ ito hirt. 
direct toconsum You cantoo. No 
capital or experience required We pay 

r cent. cash commissions daily and big 


§ extra bor 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
CARLTON MILLS, Ine.. Shirt Mfrs. 
1 Fifth Ave Dept. l¢ \ New York 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


DrScholls 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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god on Olympus showering gold, though 

he had not the power to appear before 
his Leda as a man. 

His association with was his 

npaign of Athens against Syracuse, 

like the Athenians he did not 

fatal quarries. Or to put it in Eliza- 

language, he fitting out his 

and packing into it the last of 

was to be the 

He was in 


Garter 
foresee 
was 


sel f-contidence I! 

t of his expeditions. 

i scared rage. Afraid of taking risks? 

Not he! He had set conquer or 
to reconquer his faith in himself. 


] 


sail to 
CHAPTER XX\ 


co- Hesketh Viner lay dying. 

Like Charles II he had been an 
unconscionable time about it, and had 
as much to the little old comrade 
who sat beside the bed 

Sorry to give you all this trouble, my 

ul 

Trouble Hesketh!” 

Mrs Charlotte 
never loved him 
things happened! What did life mean! 
Children; years of quiet dulness and of 
self-denial; that long, thin, figure propped 
igainst the pillows She had moments 
of bewilderment It was the figure on 

bed that mattered. Children might 
desert you, fail you al critical 
but that was life, and this was 


said 


loved him as she had 


before How strangely 


sath. 
She leaned forward and laid a hand on 
one of his 
They promised to be back tomorrow 
His hurried and shallow breathing 
ceased for a moment. 
Would you like me to 


send a tele- 


t 


ral 
His fingers closed on hers. 


Don bother, won't 
Just you and I—” 
SO they Sal holding 


spoil pleasure 

hands, she con- 

should matter to him 
Somewhere in the house be- 

a bell burred softly 

under the porch, Furze and 

Nellie were talking He had 

can of the evening's milk. 

Thought he might need it.” 

It won't be long now.” 

He was turning 
They are here—I suppose.” 

No Went back for two nights—a 

Just time to crowd it in, you 


tent that no one 
as she did 
them 
Below 
Cousin 
brought up a 


LOW 


away 


* ai} 
Ni llie spoke 


| without 
she neither 


bitter- 


iccused nor 


Thing: 
yesterday 

tomorrow 
With 
eople it ilways And to- 
orrow can only be what you have made 


Good-night. Miss Nellie.” 


if 


norrow ’ some 


tomorrow 


today 
Good-night 
When the Fream car pulled up out- 
Green Shutters the curtains were 
for Captain Viner had been dead 
Clare looked steadily at the 
windows, but Mary, having 
glanced at them once, did not look again 
It must have happened.” 
Oh—my dear!” 
But the doctor man was so positive.” 
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sice 
ar iwn, 
hours 
curtained 


some 


URZE had a load of logs to deliver 

at Simla. He sawed them at night 
during the long winter evenings; it gave 
him something to do; it helped him to 
sleep; it earned him a little money. If 
Rose had been alive he would not have 
been sawing wood at ten o clock at night 
after a long day’s work. 

He had one of the gray horses between 
the shafts, and walked alongside, lacking 
a collar, wearing an old army jerkin over 
his coat, his worn breeches spotted with 
clay and grease, his leggings much the 
same colour as his boots. When he came 
to the turning into the main road he 
checked the gray horse and let a car 
go by. It was waiting outside Green 
Shutters when Furze came along with 
his cart. He knew to whom the car 
belonged, and why it was there. It had 
brought Mrs. Fream down from Carslake 
She had been over half the country in 
search of white flowers, those posthumous 
tributes to her father for which her hus- 
band paid. She had gone into Green 
Shutters with an armful of lilies and 
white carnations. 

Mrs. Charlotte was mending a pair of 
black She saw Mrs. Fream sit 
down at the table, and begin to sort out 
the flowers on a _ spread newspaper 
Mary’s whim was to arrange them her- 
self. Captain Viner was to be _ buried 
in Carslake cemetery on the afternoon 
of tomorrow. Clare Biddulph had re- 
turned to Weyfleet by train, but she was 
coming down with Leslie for the funeral. 

Mrs. Charlotte noticed that Mary had 
paused in her arranging of the flowers 
She was looking out of the window, hold- 
ing five white carnations in her left hand, 
and a single flower in her right. Furze 
and his cart were passing on their way 
to Colonel Sykes. 

Mary put down her spray of flowers. 

“May I stay to tea, mother?” 

“Of course, my dear.” 

“There is no need to keep Randall 
waiting. I will send him back; he can 
bring the car down later.” 

The big car moved off just as Furze 
was righting his cart. He drew clear of 
th* gate, went to shut it, and returning 
to his horse’s head, saw Mary standing 
at the other gate. 

He had to pass her. It was not that 
he minded the passing of her, but there 
was a part of him that resented her 
being there. 

Mr. Furze—” 

He stopped his horse, and came across 
to her. He did not take off his hat. His 
eyes looked very steady and dark under 
the brim of it. They watched her. 

You have good to 
father— 

He had nothing to say. He looked at 
her and was silent. Then his eyes went 
to the upper window where the curtains 
vere drawn. He took off his hat 
liberately, and just as deliberately he re- 
placed it 

And she? She was-trembling. All that 
nice and expensive worldliness, the per- 
fect sheath of her material smartness was 
no better than an apron of beads. She 
was most poignantly conscious of him— 
the man, that tanned throat, the mouth 
that had grown harder, the fierce strange- 
ness of the eyes. He looked rougher. 
He had not shaved; his old leather 


) 
fioves 


been so my 


de- 


t 








jerkin lacked¢ a button; his breeches were 
stained, Jus boots filthy. 
“I’m sorry,” was all he said. 

He went back to his horse and cart as 
though she did not matter to him, be- 
cause it was quite impossible for him to 
matter to her. The peasant and the 
fine lady! 

How he hates me!” she thought. 

She went in and took off her fur coat, 
and rejoined her mother 

“I saw Mr. Furze for a moment.” 

Mrs. Charlotte said nothing. 

‘*‘Looks—rather—as though he had gone 
to seed. I don’t like to see a man such 
a sloven. I suppose that marriage of 
his—” 

“It was a very happy marriage,” said 
her mother. “I suppose that is why he 
doesn’t care.” 

The provocativeness of her went with 
Furze down the muddy lane. Its effect 
astonished him. It had folded itself in 
the sumptuous suggestiveness of that fur 
coat of hers, and her sleek and Parisian 
hairiness had provoked quite another 
hairiness in him. The barbarian, the 
man in a bear skin, that was Arnold 
Furze 

The impetus in him was barbaric. It 
was to pick her up and carry her off— 
voluptuous spoil. Greek plunder. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AL, do you think we can help 
mother?” 

She had come to the library after 
dinner, and had found her husband writ- 
ing letters 

“Of course.” 

Drawing a chair to the fire, she sat 
and spread her hands the blaze 

“Father had his pension. They are 
only allowing mother seventy-five pounds 
a year. She has the house, and a little 
money from investments.” 

“How much?’ 

“About twenty pounds—I think.” 

“Would a hundred a year do?” 

“Oh, ves, I think so. It is very good 
of you, Val 

But she did not turn to thank him, 
nor even to look at him. And sitting there 
with his elbows on the desk he observed 
her unseeing back and her imperturbable 
white shoulders 

“Glad to be of use.” 

His face seemed to have grown flatter 
and more colorless He took off his 
glasses, and looked at her again with 
short-sighted wistfulness. He picked up 
his glasses, and tapped gently with them 
on the blotting pad 

Glad to be of use,” he repeated 

Her white shoulders warmed them- 
selves unmoved. They did not feel the 
breath of a dumb appeal. He sat there 
behind her in silence, and she took his 
silence for granted. She took —— 
thing for granted—now, and he did not 
blame her, for he had come to know 
himself as a money-machine, a sort of 
patent automaton that sat in chairs and 
signed its name. There were times now 
when he felt rather ghastly about it, 
and she might have seen that ghastliness 
on his face. But she did not see it. 
She simply was not conscious of him as 
a live man, as a frightened man, or a 
lonely man about whom a fog of worry 


was thickening. ‘‘Money’s useful,” he 
said, with a grin that was both futile and 
sardonic. 

“Yes, Val, very.” 

He replaced his glasses. She was star- 
ing at the fire. What did she see in the 
fire? Did it never occur to her that some 
day there might be no fuel for the fire? 
No, why should it occur to her? He 
had wrapped her up in cotton wool 

Should he tell her? What would be 
the use? She would be shocked, terribly 
frightened; and it might not be neces- 
sary to frighten her. She had evolved 
such a nice air of social self-sufficiency; 
she was so sleek and casual. 

He resumed his letter writing, and 
presently she rose, and patted back a 
yawn and went towards the door. 

“Thanks so much, Val.” 

She did not look at him. 

Glad to be of use.” 

She opened the door, went out, and 
closed it softly after her. 

He finished his letter and sat staring. 
How damnably worrying things were, and 
then she just came and asked him for 
money! Worries, problems, the Tanooga 
Railway, the Universal Insurance Co., 
hypothetical oil in hypothetical Mexico, 
= cat-like face of Mr. Samuel Garter, 

ther faces vaguely hostile and suspicious, 
that last general meeting of Crust & 
Co. when he had made a stuttering fool 
of himself! Strange how his luck had 
been out ever since his marriage! 

Poor little Mary! Well, she would be 
in the soup with him if the soup it was 
to be. A year ago he could have settled 
1 considerable sum on his wife, but he 
had been prejudiced against surrender- 
ing the one key that life had left him. 
Now it was too late 

But in the matter of the supplement- 
ing of Mrs. Charlotte’s income Fream 
was not called upon to be of use. Cheer- 
fully, and with a certain air of triumph 
she developed pneumonia a month after 
her husband’s death, and sat propped 
up in bed with a flushed face and eyes 
that seemed to see over the ed ge ol the 
world 

I shall be with my dear love in a 
week, Nellie 

Cousin Nellie was shocked, for here 
spoke the voice of conviction. 

“Tl wire to W eyfleet—” 

Oh, the girls! They are always so 
very busy. We will wait a day or two.” 

Cousin Nellie waylaid the doctor 

She says she is going to die She 
wants to die She's quite excited about 
it 

Then—she will die. Yes, you had 
better wire.’ 

Cousin Nellie wired. and the 
went to Mary 

Said Mrs. Charlotte, propped up and 
panting, but with eyes of triumphant 
eagerness : I want to see Mr. Furze 

Cousin Nellie was troubled, for she 
had been expecting the Fream car, and 
it was six o'clock and no car had arrived 

Yes, my dear. You want me to send 
for him? 

Mrs. Charlotte nodded 

So the good Coode was called to his 
door and sent Doomsday. Furze came 
back with him and went up to Mrs 
Charlotte's room. Furze wondered what 
she could have to say to him, but when 
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Poor Mrs. Fream indeed! 

had happened to Mary. Sud- 


iscovered her emotions, 
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January McClure’s 


‘No.” He did not ask for her reasons. 

“T wondered if you could buy me 
Clare’s share. I should like to own the 
house—feel it mine.’ 

‘Might be arranged 
you mean? 

“Yes, Val. Sentimental 

You would let it, I suppose ?’ 

She looked vague and poignant 

“I might. But associations are queer. 
I might like to go down there—now and 
igain 

He examined his finger nails with an 
air of solemn intentness. How was she 
to divine what was passing in his mind? 
Yes, he would buy her Clare’s share of 
the house. In case of shipwreck she 
would have a little rock upon which she 
could find a foothold 

I'll see Biddulph about it.” 

She looked pleased, touched 

“Val, you are good to me. 
kissed him 

For the sum of six hundred pounds 
Clare parted with her half share of 
Green Shutters and the furniture therein, 
and when Mr. Biddulph had obtained 
probate and produced his statement of 
accounts, Mary found herself the mistress 
of Green Shutters and its furniture, and 
of two hundred and thirty pounds in- 
vested in five percent War Loan 

here you are—woman of property 

What do I do with it, Val? 

Deposit it with your lawyers or at 
your bank—the bank for choice. By the 
way I have to go down to Garter’s place 
in the country for the week-end; business 

you know; not a house-party.” 

So her opportunity came to her, and 
with it the inspiration of an April morn- 
ing 

She felt 


the sky 


Your 


property, 


reasons.” 


And she 


and the blue of 
cloud Should 


adventurous, 
was without a 
she take Pollock with her? No, she 
would go alone, with .a luncheon basket 
ind a suitcase and a box of flowers, in 
the dickey of her cherry-colored car 
Yes, it was quite an adventure, a senti- 
mental pilgrimage, a setting to music of 
the little laments that her conscience had 
been uttering 


CHAPTER XXVII 


N ARY came to the old country by 
way of Melhurst village, and she 
drove through Melhurst Park. Her cherry- 
colored car overtook the memory of a 
blue and two gray horses sailing 
slowly over the green billows of the park. 
How that man hated her! He had no 
right to hate her To despise her sug- 
gested insolence And did he despise her? 
And if so—why should she mind? What 
did it matter to Mrs. Fream of Hill 
House idmirably appointed Mrs 
ream who was showing a nice sentiment 
in the matter of Green Shutters. She 
had presented to herself the house of her 
parents as a public memorial to her con- 
was about to visit it, and 
spend an hour or two in it with a dutiful 
duster, and an appreciation of her own 
She would drive up to 
Carslake cemetery and place some flowers 
on their graves 

well, but half way up the 
long hill junction with the 
Carslake Cherry's engine developed 
a sudden and rather fearsome “knock.” 
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wagon 


science She 


sensibilities 


She drove 
before the 


road 


Most unfortunate of complications, and 
yet in sympathy with that suitcase prcked’ 
in the dickey! “Have it put in, Pollock 
I might have to stay the night at The 
George.” Gently she brought the com- 
plaining Cherry into the Carslake road, 
and fifty yards before she reached the 
cinder track she sighted an A. A. scout 
on his bicycle 

She pulled up and waved to the man, 
and he dismounted, and saluting her, stood 
beside the car. 

“There is something wrong with my 
engine. I am going to the Sandihurst 
Estate. I wonder if you’ could. have a 
man sent down from one of the Carslake 
garages.” 

“Certainly, madam.” 

“The engine is knocking badly. 
car may have to go up to Carslake. Oh 
—and the house is Green Shutters. But 
the Andrews people know me—Mrs. 
Fream.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

He saluted, mounted, and rode off, and 
she coaxed Cherry up the cinder track, 
and pulled up in front of Green Shutters 

She got out of the car and went quickly 
up the path. It was sprouting grass and 
weeds, and the curtains drawn across’ the 
windows made the little house look more 
deserted. She was conscious of a feeling 
of breathlessness. She unlocked the door, 
and hastily closing it after her, relocked 
it. What a queer feeling of hiding from 
something! Poor little flimsy house, 
hers, full of memories, voices, restlessness, 
disharmonies, kindnesses! It reproached 
her, and she had not expected to be re- 
proached. 

But why? 

Surely she ought to know! And sud- 
denly the purpose of her pilgrimage 
ceased to be whimsical, and became real 
This was the first real thing that she had 
done for the best part of three years 
Vaguely she was aware of herself as 
bringing succor to something that was 
more than mere tile and brick and timber. 
She was touching the hands of her old 
self, that distressed, rebellious, bewildered 
self, crying for escape, freedom. She 
had escaped. She was back as a woman 
of the world, a woman of affairs 

A voice in her was saying: “No, I'll 
not go to The George. I'll stay here— 
and picnic. I wonder if there is any coal.’ 

She passed through the familiar kitchen, 
and in the scullery she found both coal 
and wood. She took off her hat, and 
then heard someone knocking. 

“Bother. One of the—people—” 

But it was a mechanic from the Cars- 
iake garage. He and a mate had come 
down in a car 

“Oh! I think you had better take my 
car up to Carslake. I think there is 
something very wrong with the engine. 
I shall want it tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow's Sunday, miss,” 
man. 

She agreed that tomorrow was Sunday. 

“Do the best you can. And would you 
mind carrying in my suitcase and the 
luncheon basket, and a box. They are 
in the dickey.” 

They were carried in and Cherry 
taken away; she relocked the door. 

Mary found an old apron hanging be- 
hind the kitchen door, and she put it on 
over her black dress and got to work. 


The 


said the 


was 








She laid a fire in the kitchen range, and 
hrought down blankets and sheets and 
hung them to air on the backs of chairs. 
She was very busy, and all the while she 
was conscious of a queer secret feeling; 
she left the curtains drawn; she wanted 
to be undisturbed. People came and 
knocked. She let them knock. 

Of course any one could see the chimney 
smoking. A certain person did see it, 
and from a considerable distance—Arnold 
Furze walking at the head of a horse that 
was pulling a roller to and fro across the 
Ridge Field. He stopped the horse and 
stood gazing for quite half a minute, 
watching the trail of smoke from that 
particular chimney. To him it had be- 
come a dead house, but obviously it was 
alive again. 

“Let—I suppose.” 
rolling his field. 

At Green Shutters a woman’s hand 
drew a curtain gently to one side. She 
saw April and April drew her, the sky, 
and the blue-green glooms, and the sing- 
ing of a bird. She desired to wander, but 
not to be seen. 

It was a mile to Carslake cemetery, 
and she reached it by a side road. She 
did not stay long for the sun was setting, 
and though she was near to reality she 
did not yet react to it as such. Sentiment 
had thrown a spangled cloak over reality; 
she was at play; her emotions amused 
themselves. She had brought two white 
roses with her, and she left them with 
her dead. That was her attitude tewards 
reality. Her sentiments were feeling 
sleckly satisfied. She still played on the 
surface of life. 

She entered Carslake, and Carslake 
was busy with its Saturday evening shop- 
ping. Turning inte Andrew’s garage, she 
found Cherry very much in dishabille. A 
bearing had gone. 

“Monday at the earliest, madam.” 

She remembered she had only three 
cigarets left in her case, and she bought 
a box at the tobacconist’s opposite The 
George. She was walking out of the 
shop when Furze appeared in the door- 
way, a haversack slung over one shoulder, 
and his eyes expecting no figure such as 
hers. 

She was startled, but she did not show 
it. In fact to Furze she appeared very 
much mistress of herself. She gave him 
a slight smile. 

“I am down for a few hours.” 

“Are you?” 

She thought that he looked very tired. 
He, too, was part of her sentimental 
evening, a man moving on the surface of 
life. She waited outside the shop; she 
wanted him to know where she had been 
and what she had been doing. She owed 
that to herself. 

When he came out she was there in her 
black dress and hat, an anomalous figure, 
and yet with eyes that were smooth and 
casual. 

“IT have been to the graves. 
am staying for the week-end.” 
He glanced at The George. 

“Over there?” 

“No, at Green Shutters. It belongs to 
me now. I feel—responsible for it.” 

He stared at her, and she had no under- 
standing of his intensity. 

“Are you walking?” 


“os: 


And he went on 


Yes, I 


They took the Melhurst road together | 
under the frayed gold of the afterglow. 
He was silent, not looking at her, but 
listening to all she said as though he were 
weighing every word of it and estimating 
its sincerity. 

His silence made her chatter. She had | 
explained her sentimental journey, but | 
had won from him no murmur of ap- 
proval. It was as though he did not take | 
her seriously and that in spite of his own 
seriousness. She passed through some 
frivolous moments, without desiring them, 
just as one may feel driven to giggles at 
a funeral, and then she caught herself 
up. She felt herself lacking in dignity, 
and offered him little fragments of appeal. 

“One talks great nonsense—sometimes 
—just when one is feeling most serious. 
Il miss—them—you know.” | 

Gravely, but with an air of caution, he 
supposed that she did. 

“Your father—was a man—whom I 
greatly respected. He had such—sim- 
plicity.” 

“An old soldier. They were dears. One 
regrets son.e things.” 

“One regrets one’s mistakes,” he said. 

“Yes, especially when one’s mistakes— 
hurt—other people.” 


| THE dusk she gave him a side 
glance, and he seemed unaware of it. 
How somber and sad he looked! She 
supposed that it must have been difficult 
for him to understand her wild flight after 
those hayfield embraces. And then her 
marriage three months afterwards! But 
—he too had married quite quickly. They 
had been opportunists—both of them, 
and neither could pretend to a romantic 
faithfulness. She began to blunder rather 
badly from the moment she assumed him 
to be an opportunist. 

“I suppose you are as fond of the 
farm?’ 

“As fond—as it will let me be.” 

She gave a little sentimental tilt of 
the head. 

“And Gore Wood—full of primroses? 
I should like to take some primroses up 
to the graves.” 

He looked black. 

“Primroses? Oh, yes! But not in 
Gore Wood.” 

‘Oh? Yes—I remember— And those 


trees!) Oh, Mr. Arnold, I was sorry about 
those trees!” 
“No need. The wood is called Rose 


Wood—these days.” 
‘What a pretty name.” 

He gave her a look of scorn. 
‘After my wife. 
those trees for me.” 

“Oh, your wife?” 

They had reached the opening of the 
lane under the six firs. He paused, and 
she with him. He had something that 
had to be said, but he did not hurry, and 
his silence was like a hook, holding her. 

“Some women help a man. My wife 
helped me. I was very happy with her. 
She was worth all the love a man could 
give. I don’t care much for anything— 
now that she’s gone. If you want to 
pick primroses—you can. You know the 
way. Good night.” 

He swung round, paused for a moment 
to look up at the tall firs, and then went 
off up the lane. 
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ibout over our tarm ind into Rose's 
Would she dare? 
Amold Furze should pretend to 
be inconsolable for the loss of his “‘wait- 
roused in Mary a vague dissatis- 

faction. She took the feeling back with 
her to Green Shutters 

What coarse creatures n 
manner of won had she been, this 
common girl whom Furze had married? 
Had she been good to look at, and pleas- 
ant to kiss? Mary supposed that this 
woman must have had some power to 
move him. He had spoken movingly, 
and he had renamed Gore Wood after 
her, or said that he had. Moreover, the 
love between these two had been com- 
plete 

The thought stung her, and she turned 
peevishly to collect things on a tray for 
her supper, but the subjective part of her 
held the stage \ waitress, perhaps a 
florid and rather fleshly young woman In 
a white apron, with black hair all fluffed 
out under a cheeky cap! Such women 
appealed! 

She mishandled a cup and saucer, and 
the cup slipped and broke on the floor. 
Damn!” But where was her sentiment? 
She there looking at a flickering 
candle, feeling distraught and peeved and 
resentful, and also vaguely defiant Mrs 
Fream of Hill House 


| heap 
his tea 
window ot 
and the window 
the lane and the 

He saw her 
the catch of the g: 
the field So she He 
holding a lighted match, and the 
burnt its way towards thumb and finger. 
Two little hollows showed in his cheeks, 
and his forehead was ominous 

He picked up his hat and went to the 
door his was stayed there 
by some other ind he stood 
holding the handle and biting hard on the 
pipe stem. She had dared, and.her very 
daring to do this thing was an affront to 
him and to the woman who was dead. 
That was how it touched him, and in 
touching him rousedShim to anger. Yes, 
and to more than anger. Vain, meddle- 
effectual little fool! To pick 
primroses? Indeed! 

For a m there was an anger in 
him that transformed itself into a con- 
sidered purpose. The impulse carried so 
far as the gate at the end of the yew 
hedge There he shook it off, but the 
urge was still so fierce in him that it had 
to be countered His eyes had a bleak- 
ness. He turned back and into the or- 
chard, and went through it and up across 
the Sea Field to Beech Ho Wood, and 
sat down between two old roots with his 
back to a ind there he remained for 
two whole holding himself chained 
while son tore at his vitals 

When he back to the farm he 
saw something vellow attached to the 
» end of the yew hedge. Going 

found a little bunch of prim- 
ween two of the slats, 
She had fastened 


run 
W ood! 
That 


ress 


en were! What 


stood 


had finished his milking and 
He was standing by the west 
the living room, filling a pipe, 
commanded the end of 
field gate ol the Gore 
down the lane, 
open it, 
dared! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


F Fream was dumb those days, his 

wife was blind. There were many 
little changes in him that might have 
been noticed, but his appeal was negative. 
He took to his bed for three days, and 
his Weyfleet doctor was sent for. Her 
grandee’s indisposition quite failed to at- 
tract Mary’s attention. Her thoughts 
were elsewhere, and her activities flutter- 
ing around the preparations for a hospital 
féte that was to be held in the Hill House 
Grounds in June 

Their doctor told her her husband had 
been overworking himself, which seemed 
to her absurd. Surely, a man with so 
much money need not spend himself be- 
yond the limits of his strength? 

She said as much to her grandee. She 
wandered into his room between a tennis 
party and a dinner, and sat on a chair by 
the window, and was casually kind. 

“Dr. Harper says you have been doing 
too much, Val. Surely it isn’t necessary?” 

He lay and looked at her rather like a 
sick dog. His eyes had a curious glassi- 
ness. 

“Oh, 
dear.” 

Cbviously, she was not worrying 

“Why don’t you have a week’s fishing, 
Val?” 

It was a perfunctory suggestion. He 
had closed his eyes, but she did not 
notice his closed eyes. 

He said, with eyes still closed: “I 
suppose you are too busy to go with me, 
dear?” 

“Oh, Iam. The féte—” 

“Couldn't manage in a week?” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t, Val. 
having committee meetings 

He lay very still. He understood now 
in a vague way why he could not tell 
her. He was like a man paralyzed with 
fear, but had she moved a finger, uttered 
one quick kind word, something in him 
would have been loosened. He knew 
that he ought to tell her, but some emo- 
tion seemed necessary, and there was no 
show of emotion between them. He felt 
like a dead man, and calmly she had 
covered his face with a sheet. 

“What a fool!” he thought, “what a 
strange, voiceless fool! She is just as 
amazingly blind as I am amazingly dumb. 
It’s because I don’t matter—” 

From that moment he ceased to make 
any effort to tell her. He got up out of 
bed next day, and sent off three or four 
telegrams, and had some luggage packed 
and the chauffeur given his orders. Mary 
saw him off, standing on the steps of the 
portico, with the garden and green park 
spreading securely at her feet. 

“Enjoy yourself, Val.” 

“Of course,” said he. 

And he was carried off like a wax-work 
figure in a stage-property coach. 

With her sick grandee away fishing in 
Hampshire, Mary set out on her second 
pilgrimage into Sussex, with a hamper 
packed, and carrying an assurance from 
the foreman at the Weyfleet Garage that 
Cherry was in perfect condition. So was 
my lady. She felt sleek with an uncon- 
fessed curiosity. Her slim legs quivered. 
This would not be primrose time, but 
bluebell time. He had taken those prim- 
roses from the gate, for she had gone 
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not at all. Don’t worry, my 


We are 


down the lane after dark to find that the 
flowers had gone; and how was she 4 
know that her bunch of primroses had 
played Ophelia in the Doomsday pond? 
Bluebell time in Gore Wood! She re- 
fused to think of it as Rose’s Wood. 

So she brought her sentimental play- 
fulness to Green Shutters, and feeling 
more sociably conventional—or more 
careful—than on her previous pilgrimage, 
she floated in upon the Perrivales and 
the Twists and invited them to tea. In 
the presence of her visitors she main- 
tained an air of bright melancholy. 


THUNDERSTORM on an after- 
noon in May! Surely it was as un- 
usual as it was unexpected? 

She had dared Gore Wood a second 
time, and was sitting on the stump of a 
felled oak in the midst of a pool of 
blueness. The storm came with a be- 
wildering abruptness; the sun had been 
shining into the wood a moment ago, 
and she was stooping to pick a few violets 
when the first peal of thunder rumbled 
She looked up, and a few heavy rain drops 
pattered on the dry leaves. 

She hesitated, with a protesting look 
at the sky. She was afraid of thunder- 
storms, always had been as a child; they 
roused an unreasoning panic in her. She 
had neither umbrella nor raincoat, and her 
rose-colored jumper and crépe skirt would 
keep out no rain, so she picked herself up 
and climbed over the locked gate into 
the Gore field. If the storm broke badly 
before she reached the lane she could 
shelter in one of the farm buildings. 

It did break. The black canopy seemed 
to rend itself just above her head. She 
looked up—and ran. Rain pursued her 
flying feet as she climbed the long slope 
towards the farm. *She was frightened, 
but she was to be far more frightened 
before the storm had finished with her, 
for half way up the field a flash seemed 
to strike into the hedge skirting the lane. 
The glare made her close her eyes for a 
moment, and into that brief darkness the 
thunder crashed as though the sky were 
falling about her. 

After that she ran like a wild thing, 
mouth open, eyes dark and brittle. Farm 
buildings—no! She ran straight for the 
house through a rattle of rain. Her panic 
was in no by-your-leave mood either. 
She put a hand to the latch and burst 
in. dripping, huge-eyed, her mouth a 
pale crevice sucking air. 

Through the doorway of the living 
room she saw a man bending over a 
wood fire, and in the act of lifting a 
kettle from the hook of the chain. He 
turned and looked at her. His face 
seemed to catch some of the darkness 
of the sky. 

And suddenly the quality of her fear 
changed. She knew that she was afraid 
of him, and of the house, but the fear 
was different, and human. It was less 
urgent than her fear of the storm. It 
contained a tremor of excitement. 

“I’m so sorry. But may I shelter?” 

He looked at her intently. How was 
she to know that she came dressed in 
another memory, with her wet hair and 
face. So, Rose had come to him, but 
how different had been her coming. A 
pang of pain went through him. 

His back was half turned; he replaced 











he kettle on che hook, and watched the 
re for a moment, while her eyes were 
hrowing quick glances about the room. 

was as she had first remembered it, 
with its working bench and its litter and 

s rude maleness. And why did he not 

k her to sit down: 

He straightened. He did not look 
her. but out of the west window. And 
his face puzzled her with its sternness. 

Sit down.” 

It was an order, and she obeyed it, 
noving delicately to the old sofa under 
the window. 

Please don’t let me interfere—” 

He gave her a quick hard stare which 
seemed to say: “My lady, you won't. 
li you have come here to play with me, 
be careful. You played with me before.” 
He moved across the room, and was 
leaning against the table. 

Afraid you will have to wait till it is 
over 

She flinched to a flash that seemed very 
near the house, but though he was aware 
fear his face showed no sympathy. 

‘I have always been such a coward— 
in a storm.” 

\gain that hard wise stare of his. “In 
other situations—as well as storms,” it 
said. “You should be afraid now—and 
of other things besides the lightning.’ He 
seemed to gather himself up; he went 
deliberately to the door of Mrs. Damaris’s 
parlor and opened it. He disappeared 


NEXT MONTH-— Mary finds 


CONSE qe NCES 












from view. She wondered what he was 
going to do in there; she remembered the 
breaking of the pink luster milk jug 
And then she heard three cords struck 
heavily upon the piano. 

Extraordinary man! The piano had 
not been tuned for a year; its wires 
were rusty, and so were his fingers, but 
there was a fierceness in his playing She 


sat there, not knowing what to make of 
it. Was she to regard it as a este 
or as a part ol the ‘storm? Once she 
rose, either to go into the other room or 
out of the house A double storm! 
She hesitated and resumed her seat 
and Schumann went on. So did the 


storm. She was very wet and beginning 
to feel the chill of it. and presently she 
slipped across the fire and knelt down 
and opened her arms to it. A moist 
vaporiness rose from her figure And 
suddenly a great beam of sunlight slanted 
into the room and its light centered upon 
her She glowed 

Schumann had _ ceased Furze was 
standing in the doorway looking at her. 

“It is clearing,’ he said. 

She rose from her knees. Her eyes 
went to his and then wavered aside to- 
wards the window. What did he want? 
What was his inward attitude towards 
her? He seemed to be waiting, menacing 
and silent, as though he held her fate in 
his hands, but was offering her a last 
chance 


to escape Irom It. 


herself at last face to face with the 


of her own acts and omissions. 
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Lhe Night Club Foundling 


continued from page 39 


a few days. But when she thought of 
the showers and fareweil parties the girls 
had given her, she wanted to die ot 
shame. And when she thought of Lora 
Calhoun and what she would say, Lovey 
cowered in the big blue arm-chair and hid 
her scarlet face. Oh, to shamed like 
that! Never. Never. Never! 

And the evening and the morning were 
the second day—and still no message. 

Now Lovey scarcely had eaten since 
her arrival and by this time her healthy 
young appetite was asserting itself. It 
took a lot of courage to face things but 
finally she had managed it. She dressed 
herself carefully and went down to the 
dining room. It might be added that she 
was not unaware of the admiring glances 
that several male breakfasters cast her 
way. They thought her attractive. She 
would make that Paxton Jones realize 
whom he had spurned! 

It was over her second cup of coffee 
that she had revived enough to evolve the 
brilliant idea. Oh, glory! 

Yes indeedy, that was exactly what she 
would do. She couldn’t and she wouldn't 
go back home; and she always had 
wanted to go on the stage. Her life was 
a shattered thing but she would let a 
career take the place of love. She would 
let her family think that she was married 
until she had made a name for herself 
on the stage! That shouldn’t take long 
for one who was willing to work morning, 


noon and night. That sort always went 
to the top in the picture plays, so why 
shouldn't Lovey Shelby? She finished 
her third piece of toast and the scrambled 
eggs, and felt like a new girl. 

Later she counted her money. Nearly 
seventy-five dollars. That wouldn't go 
far at the St. Francis. She would move 
oday to some quiet, inexpensive place 
No usé waiting any longer for a message 
from that Jones person. 

In a yellow taxi she moved her smart 
new gray luggage to a small hotel in a 
side street. It was in town and the rates 
were modest; the chambermaid at the St. 
Franc cis had recommended it. Mission 
furniture and brown woodwork and a 
benectollian brass bed were pretty de- 
pressing though. Still she would be at 
the theater most of the day and every 
evening. That is, when she had found a 
position 

That afternoon she set out to find her 
niche in the world behind the footlights 
When her small, high-heeled shoes with 
the twinkling buckles had tripped a block 
or two, she remembered that she had no 
particular theater in mind. But one 
didn’t go to a theater. No, it was to an 
agency. Oh, of course. But where was 
there one? She gazed up and down the 
treet: in the next block she spied the un- 
lighted electric sign of a playhouse. She'd 
inquire there. The young man who pre- 
sided at the box office was very helpful, 
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The man was rather odd-looking. Not 
like an actor exactly. He had on a dark- 
ish ted suit that was awiully 

pressed, and his scarf was 

his collar just right. He 

tall, a shade higher than 

| ind he was slender and 
Quite old. At least thirty-two. 
was shiny black and his 

Just a shade too pale, his 
his mouth was small, and kind 

Her face flamed when 
he was saying to Mr. 


louble-breas 


herself, 
straight 
His hair 
were gray 
eyes ind 
Ot pursy 
she heard 
Abraham 


She does 


pernaps 


eyes 


| L- 
LOOKINg 


what 


look well-bred. You 
quite right about that, Abraham.” 

Well, she should hope she did look 
well-bred! A Shelby of Shelbyville and 
a Daughter of the Revolution and a 
Daughter of the Confederacy and with 
an aunt who had married the second 
ccusin of the King of Spain. The scarlet 
in her cheeks deepened as he went on. 

‘Looks intelligent and certainly could 
wear clothes.”” His voice was rather at- 
tractive but a bit too soft and prissy 

Yes, she has exactly the sort of legs 
I have been searching for.’ Oh, why 
did he say such things before her? ‘Very 
long and slim. She's the first one you've 
shown me with the proper legs. Lovely 
ankles Lovey wondered how long she 
must slink up and down the room. She 
felt like a pony up for next he 
would want to see her teeth. 

Will you smile, Miss Wayne? Thank 
you. Teeth are very important A 
charming smile has much to do with the 
success of the performer.’ 

Mr. Matice is looking for a dancing 
partner,’ the agent explained. A won- 
derful opportunity’ for you, young 
woman, if you should please him 

Lovey almost sat down, so astounded 
was she. Why Why, this must be 
Vatice. The great Matice, the dancer. 
He had made rich and famous every girl 
had danced with him. Why—she 

be acclaimed the world over. 
if she should have this pie e of 


are 


sale; 


who 
would 
What 
luck? 
Will you sit 
» that wiggling 


down Miss Wayne and 
You walk very 


After an 
Matice 


subsided 
permission, 


Crushed, 
inauiring 
lighted a cigaret 

Now to business. Of course I shall 
nake vou no definite offer until I know 
of your ability. I tell that 
when I « with you. If you prove 
you the type I want. Ex- 
figure. Slim the point of 

Moreover Id rather work 
iymateur—one with 
ineity of grace—than 
the lost charm of an older pro- 
fessional You pe rhaps know that my 

st partner, Miss Huiskamp, has recently 
| to the Argentine 
You would have 
ittain her excellence.” 
her 

Under 

in the 
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glance for 
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very 
ined forward 
I require of you 
six hours a day 
Hard work. You must be 
must carry yourself with 
air of distinction; you 
must stand out as one woman in a mil- 
lion. After proper preparation, I require 
that vou report every evening promptly 
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This is what 
ny direction 
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trained. You 


with an 


ind stared at 


grace 


at nine o'clock at the Club Flaubert 
You are always to be well-groomed and 
rested. I will have none of these young 
persons who think of nothing but thei: 
own amusement.” 

“Oh, I'll exactly you say 
Loveys cheeks were flaming with excite- 
ment The Club Flaubert sounded 
heavenly. And to be a partner to the 
great Matice. Oh glory! What more 
could the heart desire? 

Matice smiled complacently. 
will sign a contract?” 

“Of course, a contract.” 
pear businesslike. 

“We shail see. After a training period 
of six weeks, when we shall also be giving 
two performances an evening at the Flau- 
bert, we shall have a few weeks in vaude- 
ville. Of course you must never cease 
yeur training. Always you must work, 
work, work. From vaudeville we shall 
go to Paris for your frocks and more 
training. In the winter, I shall accept 
an engagement with the Follies.” 

Lovey, you'll waken in a moment, she 
told herseif. Do not take seriously what 
he says. He is only a lunatic whom this 
Mr. Abraham is humoring. But she 
opened thick-lashed eyes a bit wider and 
prepared to listen to more fairy tales. 

“T shall select your gowns. They must 
come from Janine. Take off your hat.” 
He stepped back and _ regarded her 
through half closed eyes. “Yes, Janine 
will suit you exactly. Very good head 
and neck line. You must have a swirl 
bob. I’m not sure that I am going to 
care for dark hair. Too much the shade 
of my own. But, of course, we can have 
it bleached if I find that it lacks eftec- 
tiveness.” 

He poured many more comments and 
questions onto the bewildered Lovey. Ot 
her reason for being in San Francisco 
she told him nothing. He even com- 
mented on her ring 

“Ah, an Annapolis miniature. Not en- 
gaged, are you?” There was suspicion in 
his voice, and decision in Lovey’s nega- 
tive answer. “That is well.” He pointed 
to the ring again. “I rather like your wear- 
ing that. A bit of background. I have a 
young cousin who was here last week 
with the fleet. Rodrick Grant. Know 
him, by any chance? No? Well, it is 
rather a large Navy, isn't it?” And he 
smiled his slow smile that wasn’t half 
bad though it might have been better. A 
little too toothy 


do 


as 


“You 


She must ap- 


HEY danced together like a dream 
and Matice seemed pleased; and so 
at the end of the week, attired in a fluffy 
pink frock that the mother of any 
debutante might have approved, Lovey 
Shelby—or rather Janet Wayne—stepped 
forth at the Club Flaubert as the dancing 
partner of Matice—the one and only 
Matice 
There was a hard and fast contract and 
a fair salary. Only Loveys death could 
break the pact, it seemed. If ever she 
should leave Matice of her own volition, 
she was through on the stagé. He was a 
hard taskmaster. He worked her in the 
gymnasium until she was tortured in 
every muscle and joint and ready to drop 
with fatigue. He was fussy about what 
she ate too, and insisted on hours and 
hours of sleep 











No use talking, this dancing wasn’t to 
be along a path of roses. Matice nagged 
constantly. Her life had turned into a 
rush from the gym her hotel, to the 
Club Flaubert and back to her hotel, 
with a sprinkling of photographers, dress- 
makers, and hair-dressers, in between. 
And always, excepting at her hotel, there 
was Matice to tell her how all wrong 
she was. He made her feel that she was 
rather a hopeless proposition and that he 
might let her go at any time. 

She had never a spare moment, but in 
spite of work and a tired body too often 
the blasted dream of Paxton Jones would 
creep in to plague her. Every night she 
tried to write the truth to dad. Poor 
little homesick, heartsick Lovey. If only 
she could feel that she was secure as 
Matice’s partner, she could tell the family 
the whole story; for no one could pity 
the partner of the great dancer. 


ND then one day in the second week, 

when she was hurrying along Geary 
Street, her bruised mind was tortured 
anew. It was the late afternoon time 
when the palms in the Plaza bent before 
the cool wind that blew straight from the 
foggy ocean. It was the hour when 
motors thronged the streets most thickly 
and the newsboys’ voices sang out with a 
greater vigor, and people began to drift 
homeward. It was the hour when Home- 
sickness tortured tired Lovey Shelby. 
The head-lines of a late edition in the 
news stalls caught her eyes. How long 
since she had read a paper. This one 
carried the words, ‘Fleet At Anchor, 
Maneuvers Over.” 

For a moment she felt a bit weak. 
She had worked so hard all morning and 
afternoon that she had forgotten that 
this was the day. Not that it made any 
difference to her. Twice, much to her 
disgust, she had allowed herself to in- 
quire for a radio message at the St. 
Francis, but never a word had she found. 
No, the coming of the fleet made no par- 
ticle of difference to her. She definitely 
was through with that part of her life. 

But in that she was mistaken, for 
hardly had she gone a block when sud- 
denly she spied coming toward her, a girl 
in a jade green hat at his side, the missing 
Lieutenant Paxton Jones. 

She was stricken motionless; all the 
blood in her heart seemed to drain away. 
She had a fleeting instant to pull herself 


together when his eyes met hers. That 
second, even before he had time to 
realize, Lovey Shelby was off and down 


the street whence she had come. 

She heard him calling to her franti- 
cally. She broke into a run. She couldn't 
face him: there was nothing that he could 
say that she cared hear. A great de- 
partment store stood on the corner. She 
flew into the doorway and darted through 
the midst of the crowd of late shoppers 
who thronged the aisles. 

In and out she zigzagged until she had 
won to the rear and out a side entrance. 
On the street again her heart settled a 
bit. All she wanted was to get to her 
room. To think. The traffic stopped her 
at the corner and she looked back in a 
panic. There was Paxie Jones coming 
fast. 

She threw herself across in front of 
motor and felt the outside fender graze 




















her dress. Dodging a taxi and a truck 


her ears assailed by the blistering epithets | 


of the drivers, she cast frantic eyes about 
her. In the center of the street stood 
her means of escape: it was large and 
Irish and wore a blue uniform with silver 
buttons. Paxie was almost up with her 
when she won to the human semiphore. 

“That man is annoying me, officer.” 
Her voice trembled so that she hardly 
could speak. “Please don’t let him near 
me. I'll run and you make him stop.” 

She saw a hamlike hand reach out and 
catch Paxie | by the coat. 

“Now then, none o’ that goes around 
here,’ she heard him say. “If the young 
lady’d appear aginst yuh, I'd run yuh in, 
me lad.” 

There was much more but she did not 
pause to listen; she saw traffic stop and 
a crowd gather. She made the corner 
and ran like a deer. In the safe harbor 
of her room, she sank into the drab 
Morris chair, her hat over one eye, her 
nerves threads of white-hot pain. 

Paxie. Tall and tragically handsome 
and doggy as ever. It seemed like ten 
years since she had said good-bye to him 
in Shelbyville. And here she must come 
face to face with him on Geary Street 
and bruise her feelings all over again. 
Just when she was beginning to forget 
him, too. No-o. Not that. She'd never 
forget how he had shamed her; how he'd 
blasted her life and wounded her pride. 
Waves of bitterness engulfed her and 
twisted her young face. 

She tossed her hat to the lumpy bed 
and glared at the ugly room. She set 
her round little chin when she thought of 
Paxie Jones walking down Geary Street 
with that girl in the green hat. The idea! 
She supposed that this was the childish 
sister of his fellow officer. The one who 
had supplanted Lovey in this Naval 
Lothario’s affections. Well, it made no 
difference to her. But now she stopped 
to think of it, the girl hadn't been very 
young, nor yet very dashing. In fact she 
had appeared a middle-aged person of 
say, thirty. Perhaps the lieutenant was 
going in for married women now. 

Paxie. He had seemed so awfully sort 
of drawn-looking. Not sick exactly but 
older. Perhaps his conscience wouldn't 
give him any rest. Perhaps he was re- 
gretting the dreadful thing that he had 
done. Certainly he had tried to talk 
with her. As if there were anything that 
he could say! No matter if he had been 
dying, he couid have sent a message. 

She'd go mad if she thought any more. 
She'd have a hot bath and telephone for 
the woman whom Matice had recom- 
mended to give her a massage; then she 
would go to the Club Flaubert and wait 
until it was time for her number. Matice 
liked to have her dine with him and show 
herself a bit apart from the patrons. It 
gave him more time to find something 
to nag about. 

She wore a frail bit of a white gown 
with pearls like tear-drops dripping here 
and there. About her young throat was 
a string of good reconstructed pearls. 
They belonged to Matice; she wore them 
only at the Club Flaubert. At her shoul- 
der was a cluster of lily-of-the-valley: 
Matice ordered that she must never wear 
this dress without them. Once she would 
have thrilled at this bit of artistry, and 
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the pearls that were almost real, and the 
J inine frock Now it left her cold 

She ate little dinner and tried not to 
listen to Matice. She must perfect that 
glide; she must have a shade less luster 
to her nails; yes, the new bob was 
charming but there must be a trifle more 
of the shingle at the back. And now that 
he thought of it, she must have her hair 
done in a rich red-gold 

Lovey came out of 
“Dye my hair? I never shall,” she cried. 
The He made her Why, 
Paxie dyed hair—she caught 
herself up with a start 

I think you will, Miss Wayne. 
forget that I have a contract.” 

That beastly Always holding 
it over her head. Horrid toothy smile he 
as she jabbed her fork 
Ugh, she hated 
Fussy old 
other 


agreement. She 


her brown study. 


idiot tired 
would hate 
Don’t 


contract 


had, she poute 
I a mess of spinach 
spinach, but Matice insisted 
ud She wondered how 
there were in that 
a copy but it was locked up in 
box for safe keeping. 
Well, she either stick to it and 
tand tor his Legree-like methods or go 
home Yes, she was going to stick with 
Matice She had to 
And then something 
made her shudder and cringe inwardly 
wish with all her heart that her 
would complain bitterly 
his life He had been 
for a long space and when her idle 
had happened to drift his way she 
that he iring at her. And the 
ilways had seemed so pale and 
filled with a 


nto 1 me 


many 


thins 


strong 


could 


happened that 


and 
dancing 
the 

silent 


partner 
for rest of 
gaze 
saw was st 
eves that 
gray and n were 
varmth that sickened her 

The long slim fingers touched her cold 
hand for an 

You must 
No 


ar jyuite satished 


igging 


distrait, 
voice I 
My mind is 
you fo, 


and be 
prissy 


WOrry 
longer the 
with you 

re up that | shall never let 
You are tonight You will be 
still gold hair. Ah, but 
Paris, and what a 
Janet 
Only 
How 
silly 


child 


love y 
loveliet with red 


we shall enjoy sensa- 


you will lovely 
her mind 
terrible. 
Matice 
sentimental. Worse, a 
than the nagging 
Chose gibbering wit hes, the contract and 
Shelbyville tared at her from. the 
Dear Heaven, poor Lovey 
tween the devil and the 


Loveyv's bod froze 
raced in id= CIrcies 


Why 


were going to De 


how terrible if this 


Worst 


million times 


shadows 
Shelby 
deep blue sca 

She saw three fresh-faced young men 
come to a table across the noticing 
se they looked like the boys 
he Club Flaubert was a smart 
who came there were 
tired One of 
the caught sight of Matice 
after a space; with a flashing smile, he 
swung to his feet and started across the 
Matice noticed him 


was bi 


room 
them becau 
at home. 1 
but the men 
such 


piace 
older and had eves 


young men 


room to their table 
the same time 
Denny. how are vou?” 


Matic 


shook hands and led the 


she heard the 
The older man 
youth back to 


youngster greet 


were se ited 


laughing 


where 
ind talking 


1 smoking 


She 


ughed quite 
in the great 
that 


McClure’ 


January 


flaunted jeweled butterflies and silver 
cranes, Lovey sank back into her slough 
of despond. It was almost time for them 
to dance when Matice came back to her. 

“My young cousin, Rodrick Grant,” he 
explained. “In the Navy, you know. 
The fleet came in this noon.” 

“I know.”” Lovey’s voice quivered. 

They're a great lot, those youngsters. 
Light-hearted, full of life They told 
such an amusing incident that happened. 
Quite a sensation, it has caused. All the 
fleet is talking of it.” 

Lovey was wondering if mother’s ankle 
was better and if dad had won the case. 
Matice droned on. 

Suddenly she felt as if some one had 
touched the nape of her neck with a 
white-hot needle. She opened startled 
eyes at Matice’s word but he did not 
notice, for he was in the midst of his 
amusing story. 

and you see the young officer had 
got leave and was to be married that 
day. He was just going ashore to meet 
the girl's train and then the wedding was 
to occur. Ha ha, but it was too funny.” 
He sipped at his ginger ale and wiped his 
mouth daintily with his silk handkerchief. 
He had all of his partner’s attention. 

You see this young fellow was a great 
practical joker and a group of the J. O.’s 
thought it an excellent opportunity to get 
even. A bit of fun with the bridegroom- 
to-be before he went ashore. And so 
they disconnected his room bell and his 
telephone and locked him in his cabin. 
The ship was standing by to sail under 
orders on short notice, but they all had 
thought that wouldn't be until noon or 
later. And then at ten o'clock, two hours 
before they had expected it, word came 
to up-anchor. And in the bustle and ex- 
citement of departure, they forgot the 
chap who was locked in his room. In 
fact they didn’t remember him until they 
were well outside the Golden Gate. Did 
you ever hear of such a funny mix-up?” 


I OVEY tried to steady her shaking 


I—it’s the funniest thing l 
ever heard,” she managed. “But the man 
—the who was to be married—he 
could have sent a message to the girl. The 
one he was to marry. He could have sent 
a radio to keep her from breaking het 
heart. Did he do that? Did he?” She 
heard her voice rising hysterically. 

And at that instant the lights dimmed 
and the soft rose glow suffused the golden 
room and the strains of Matice’s famous 
waltz throbbed out from the orchestra. 
The spot was trained on them where they 
sat and Matice swung up and caught her 
out of her chair in a graceful swirl of 
chiffon and lilies-of-the-valley and pearls. 

‘Answer me, do you hear.” She only 
whispered as they floated along, but to 
Lovey it seemed that she was shouting. 

“Silence!’’ Matice could hiss like a ser- 
pent when he wished. Tortured and 
blinded with doubt, Lovey danced on 
through the mazes of the rose lights and 
the sobbing music. Paxie. She hadn’t 
trusted enough. Oh, had she been to 
biame? How quick she had been to 
think ill of him. When the applause 
thundered about them, she thanked God 
that Matice never took an encore. In an 
she was back at the table and 
faced him. 


whisper 


one 


instant 
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“You danced beautifully, ma chérie,” 
he whispered. 

“Will you answer me? Did the man 
send a message to the girl he had prom- 
ised to marry? Did he?” 

“Eh? What? Oh, the Navy chap, 
you mean? Well, you see, that was the 
amusing part of it. He was almost fran- 
tic when they finally remembered and let 
him out. Half killed a couple of them. 
And when he dashed up to send a radio 
—ha, ha, it’s too amusing—the ship was 
outside the Gate and the eleven day 
silence was on. The radio silence.” 

“The—radio—silence .. .” 

“Yes. It seems that during maneuvers 
only messages having to do with actual 
tactics are permitted. In effect, the fleet 
is at war. An wumnecessary message 
might disclose their whereabouts to the 
enemy. Nothing whatsoever of a _ per- 
sonal nature is allowed. For instance, if 
even an admiral should die, no message 
would go through to his family until the 
silence was over. It is a positive order.” 

Lovey rose unsteadily to her feet. Be- 
fore her eyes rose a picture of Paxie’s 
drawn young face. The torture that he 
had been through these last days! She 
started across the room. With an excla- 
mation of surprise Matice followed. 

She stopped at the table where the 
three young officers sat. They rose at 
her approach. 

“Where do the launches come in—the 
launches from the ships———” 

Matice’s annoyed voice was at her 
shoulder. She wished that he would be 
still. That woman, this afternoon. The 
one in the green hat. Probably some one 
who was helping Paxie search for her. 

“You know I do not permit this sort 
of thing.” Matice’s eyes snapped at her. 

She turned to the nearest youth. 

“Where do the launches come in from 
the ships?” Her voice was shaking. 
“Where is the Navy landing?” 

“On the Embarcadero next to the ferry 
building, Miss Wayne. To the right—” 

Matice caught at her arm and broke in. 

“Go back to your table. I cant 
understand such actions. I must have 
dignified conduct from my partner.” 

“Tm not your partner any longer,” 
Lovey heard herseif saying. She reached 
back and unfastened the pearls and laid 
them on the table. 

“Oh yes you are. I have a contract, 
don’t forget that, and you can’t break 
it.’ His voice menaced, the pale eyes 
dilated and flashed. 

“I haven't forgotten,” she told him. 
Let’s see, she could take a taxi to the 
Navy landing and then she'd find the 
California’s launch some way. And she'd 
wait aboard ship until he came. They'd 
have to let her. Oh glory! Her darling 
Paxie: Never would she doubt him again! 

“T haven’t forgotten that you have a 
contract,” she caroled to Matice. ‘And 
I remember only one thing in it. If you 
recall, it says that you won't have a 
married woman for your partner. It’s 
the only one I remember. And in about 
an hour or so, J am going to be a mar- 
ried woman. So that’s about that.” And 
she floated across the dance-floor like a 
bit of thistle-down, so light had happi- 
ness made her feet. 





Two New Lovers Under the Stars 
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ourtship. The third is the Martian and 
s an affair of the passions. It usually hits 
people in their early thirties and is any- 
thing but tranquil, Mars being the god 
of war. 

The affair of Jupiter is the more se- 
late, middle-aged, good provider type. 
Men and women meeting under this 
fourth phase marry for material reasons, 
such as social position on the part of the 
woman, or in the man for the assurance 
of a cook who can’t quit without notice 

The fifth or Saturnian marriage is 
pretty much one of convention. Most 
people do get married, so Saturn people 
follow suit. But the Saturn man or 
woman is naturally a recluse. Why any 
ene should want a Saturn lover remains 
a mystery to me, yet plenty of silent, un- 
demonstrative people are apparently suc- 
cessful husbands or wives 

Of these five kinds of love affairs, any 
person free, bright, and twenty-one may 
experience one or more, with a fair de- 
gree of success. They are the familiar, 
stereotyped heritage of our civilization. 
Yet today even the course of their true 
love may be disturbed—usually by the 
woman. For this Aquarian Age is an age 
of equal rights; its very sign in the zodiac 
being two zigzag lines running parallel 

The new economic status of woman is 
well on its way to being established. At 
least there are now few “old maids” to 
burden their families or to drudge their 
lives away in the service of somebody 
else’s home. But if the world has be- 
come accustomed to the readjustments 
of business for the inclusion of women, 
certain social attitudes are still looked 
on as unusuai and unconventional. Per- 
haps that is because the social relation 
is more —<" and therefore less con- 
spicuous. Whether the -world is willing 
to admit it or not, however, woman's 
social status also is changing rapidly. 

For instance, a woman came to see me 
the other day very much upset over a 
man whom she loves quite sincerely, but 
whom, being perfectly worthless, it would 
be folly for her to marry. Yet she feels 
that under the present code of Mrs. 
Grundy she either must give him up 
marry him. She is the head of a large 
business and is in exactly the same po- 
sition as any other major éxecutive con- 
fronted with a personal problem inter- 
fering with professional efficiency. 

Is this a rare instance of unconven- 
tional circumstances? Not at all. In 
one week I had eight women tell me they 
were supporting men either within or 
without the bonds of matrimony. 

In another week I had two cases of 
women who were distraught with love for 
men who were paying them attentions of 
the most definite nature but who made 
no protestations of affection and at 
times seemed downright shy in their 
presence. If I had not understood the 
tendencies of the Aquarian Age I hardly 
would have known how to figure out this 
ultra-modern problem. The old tenets 
of conduct would have gone sadly awry 
here. “If a man cares for you he will 
tell you so,” our Victorian great-aunts 
would have counseled. “If you pursue 
him he will think you unwomanly.” 


Never! This is the age of the ascen- 
dancy of woman. Some modern men 
wait for the ladies of their affections to 
indicate at exactly what speed they 
wish the love affair to develop. 

One of these women was in a state of 
emotional tension which interfered with 
her rather exacting and important work. 


She wished to marry the man and had | 


every reason to believe that he had at 
least thought of such a possibility. Yet 
menths elapsed, during which he spent 
every spare moment with her, and still 
had not got beyond the stage of retaining 
her hand a little longer than necessary 
when he said good night. Our great- 
aunts had trained this woman well, and 
she had tried the venerable methods of 
fluttering her ribbons before him and 
then coyly retreating in order to stimu- 
late his masculine tendency to pursue 
He pursued about as much as the rab- 
bit pursues the hound. After she had 


been “so sorry” to refuse two dinner in- | 


vitations he took refuge in silence. Seeing 
that these tactics were of no use she 
hen asked him to join her at some mu- 
tual friends’. He agreed with surprised 
pleasure and told her that as she had 
refused his hospitality he was afraid he 
had offended. 

But still his aggression limited itself 
to the enjoyment of a merely friendly 
relationship. It was after some months 
of this indeterminate status that she de- 
cided to find out if a comparison of their 
two horoscopes would throw any light 
on the situation. And the calculations 
for the time of birth of these two people 
revealed umazing thing. In spite of a 
purely feminine type of physical charm 
in the woman and a typically masculine 
appearance in the man, the psychic at- 
tributes of the two were absolutely re- 
versed. The woman had the aggressive, 
positive attitude we have been 
tomed to think of as masculine, while 
the man was sensitive, extremely re- 
served, and quite as characteristically 
feminine in all his reactions as she was 
virile. Subconsciously he had recognized 
in her the leadership of thought we 
have been taught to expect of the man, 
and was waiting for her to express herself. 
My advice to her was that if there was 
ever any proposing done she would have 
to do it. 

She told me later that when she finally 


accus- 


asked him, in quite a businesslike fash- | 
ion, if he didn’t think they were being | 


rather foolish to waste time in this way 
when they might be happily married. he 
was overjoyed. 

Changes. readjustments characterize 
our present. The truth of all this rest- 
less striving is that we are not far 
enough advanced into the Aquarian Age 
to have perspective. We are so near the 
Piscean that the two overlap: our gen- 
eration is a time of transition. We sense 
the new, but have not yet put off the 


old. Consequently we view as problems | 


many things which in reality are only 
steps in a fresh evolution out of which 
humanity is destined to achieve new 
ranges of thought and feeling that will 
solve today’s bewilderment. 
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As one in a trance she watched herself 
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Lady With a Grouch—continued trom page 57 


benedict, pitying a beautiful girl! 

It was after one o'clock when Renie 
Willow came dancing onto the floor, shak- 
ing her shoulders and her bobbed blonde 
hair, revealing all her marvelous loveliness 
of figure and face, singing as she danced. 
4 new song. Agatha caught the words: 

“Give us a little kiss! Give us a little 
kiss!” 

And now Agatha realized she had been 
waiting all evening for this minute. Was 
beautiful as Renie? Could she 
compare with her at all? And—what 
would Frank think, now that he saw 
Renie and her together, looking from one 
to the other? 

The uproar blended into riot. The 
diners clapped, pounded, beat on china 
and glass with wooden mallets, blew toy 
whistles, waved their napkins at her. 
Tipsy men went staggering toward her, 
kissing their hands to her. And Renie 
was smiling, self-possessed, glowing, the 
queen of the moment. 

“Give us a little kiss!) Will yuh? Huh? 
Give us a little kiss!” 

Agatha shoved her chair as close to 
Frank’s as it would and hunching 
near him, her chin nestling on her white 
shoulders, she raised her voice almost to 
a shout 

Isn't 
her hair.” 

“I believe it is,” he answered. 
that's she. That’s Renie Willow!” 

Give us a little kiss! Give us a little 
kiss!” 

\ dozen young girls singing with Renie, 
lim, pretty, bobbed blondes, almost nude, 
almost rude. They had pulled a banker 
off his chair and removed his collar and 
tie and jacket and waistcoat; they had 
him sit on the floor while they 

his bald spot with rouge. And 
how he liked it! 

Agatha watched only Renie, fascinated 
as the dancer worked nearer and 
nearer to the table Would she recognize 
her? Would she kiss Frank? 

Hey! Hey!” 

They had come, singing, dancing, cir- 
cling around the table. Frank was stand- 
grinning. They had pulled off his tie 
nd his collar. They were unbuttoning 
his waistcoat. They had his jacket and 
were turning the sleeves inside out. 

Renie looked at Agatha and then at 
Frank. Renie was kissing him! And she 
Was saying something that had nothing to 
de with the song. Agatha couldn't hear, 
but she could read Renie’s lips 

Is that vour auntie with you, Frankie, 


she as 


y 
go, 


that Miss Willow? She's dyed 


“Ves, 


made 


oO tled 


by her 


ing, 


ur mi 
The golden night was turned to brass. 
Agatha’s mind was sick with nausea. His 
auntie or his ma! She felt old, ugly. She 
was a grub again, a pathetic defeated 
grub 

But her face still held the 
le as she fixed Frank’s tie 
Here's to her wig,” she cried; but she 
nted to go home and weep, to put on 
and her old kimono and her 
1 felt slippers, and lie on the bed and 
cry herself to sleep as the had done many 
a night after Loves had died. 

It was almost dawn when they stood in 
front of Agatha’s door. She was glad 
that it was still dark. 
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butterfly 


smile 


giasses 


“Tt’s been a wonderful night, Agatha,” 
he said, holding her hands; “it’s been 
beautiful. But neither of us got drunk.’ 

“And neither of us got sober,” she 
forced herself to add. 

“Let me call for you tonight at, say 
six, and we'll have dinner at the Ritz ii 
you like, and then see ‘Trumpets.’ They 
say it’s a knock-out.” 

She was long in answering him. 

“No, Frank, I don’t think I could stand 
another night so soon. It has been more 
wonderful than I can ever tell you—but 
—tonight I'll give you a ring at the 
office this afternoon.” 

“I’m terribly sorry,’ he said, “but 
maybe you'll change your mind when you 
wake up.” 

She pressed his hand as she said good 
night, and she waited, leaning against her 
door, as he went down the stairs. 

She switched on the light and walked 
to the bedroom glass. 
“You fool!” she 

ugly old fool!” 

She could not face Frank Binney ever 
again. What a jest it must have been 
to him! Staid old Agatha bobbing her 
hair and painting her face and kicking 
up her heels! His auntie or his ma! 

She must get away. Some place where 
Frank could never find her; some place 
where Renie could never again intrude. 
She would find another job. Jobs were 
easy. She would live another life; and 
some day, perhaps ; 

She started packing, to shut out that 
maddening “‘perhaps.” She emptied all 
the drawers of her bureau, threw her 
toilet articles into the nearest bag, shoved 
all her little belongings into any space 
that would accommodate them; tightened 
and fastened straps, snapped tocks, kicked 
the bags into a little pyramid—and then 
sat on top of them and wept and laughed 
alternately. 


cried. “You silly 


HE crept into Atlantic City, whipped 

and ashamed, a butterfly that ached 
to be an ugly grub again. But it is a 
gay place, Atlantic City, and there is 
much beauty in it. It is a woman's city. 
It comforted her. It soothed her. More. 
it brought back some of her shining 
courage, some of the grouch, some of 
the old determination. 

The beauties helped her, the bathing 
beauties who had come from all the big 
cities of the country, each intending to 
be Miss America. Agatha was thrilled 
with them, the way they wore their 
clothes—even their bathing suits—the 
way they walked. How confident they 
were, how sure of their beauty. They 
put lots of new ideas into her head 

So one day she confided to her mirror 
that she was not so lovely as some of 
those bathing beauties, perhaps, but she 
was as pretty as most of the other women. 
She was as well dressed as any of them, 
as well educated, as eager, and as much 
in love as any of them would ever be. 

“And am I going to be a worm all my 
life?” she asked the glass. “Not by a 
darn sight! Am I going to let Renie 
Willow walk over me again? No—no, 
no!” 

Hope that feeds and flourishes even 
on husks grew strong and warm again, 





and led her to the writing desk. And 
for the first time in many nights she 
went to bed almost happy. She fell 
sleep trying to picture his face when he 
read her letter. 

It was half dark, half dawn, when she 
awoke, and there was a fog, heavy with 
smoke. Fog and smoke and gloom—she 
stretched out her arms to them languor- 
ously and smiled, and thought: “He's 
in his office now; he’s reading it.” 

She hummed a song as she bathed, 
snatch of melody without any words. It 
would have surprised her to learn it was 
“Give us a little kiss!” She waited im- 
patiently for the ring of the telephone. 
‘New York’s calling you, Miss Brea, hold 
the wire please.” Or maybe it would be, 
‘Telegram for you Miss Brea; I'll send 
it right up.” 

But the phone was cold and silent 
and unsympathetic though she stayed in 
her room all forenoon. A watched phone 
never rings. And so she dressed and 
went downstairs for lunch—hesitating out- 
side the door for a moment, fancying she 
had heard the phone ringing at last. She 
walked slowly down the corner. Phones 
have a way of ringing when one is out of 
ear-shot. 

“I’m expecting a very important mes- 
sage,” she told the clerk, “and I'd ap- 
preciate your sending it to me in the 
dining-room if it comes.” 

“T'll send it right in,” he said. 

He looked after her admiringly as she 
walked away from him. Some baby! 

Agatha was about to sit down when 
she saw Frank. He was sitting at a 
table across the room. The waiter, hold- 
ing her chair politely, raised his eyebrows 
at her gasp, and stepped back as she 
kicked a rung of the chair with her heel 
and started across the room. 

She wanted to run, and she wanted to 
shout, and she wanted to laugh and cry 
all at once. There he was. Her Frank! 
He had heard her prayer, and he had 
come seeking her. She wanted to throw 
her arms around him and hold him tight 
and never let him go. 

It was the voice of a_ bell-boy 
halted her, a smartly uniformed 
crying out, “Missa _ Binney. 
Binney.” 

Missa 
or Mrs. 


that 
boy 
Missa 


Was it Mr. 
Binney? It couldn't be 
Binney. For a moment she was back 
again at her typewriter, looking at the 
gilt name on the door and trying to 
imagine that it said Mrs. Binney and 
not Mr. Binney. 

“Mis-sa_ Bin-ney!” 
nearer now, plainer. And there was 
Frank trying to signal the boy. And 
there—there was Renie Willow, standing 
at Frank’s table, waving her hand to the 
page. 

So! She was 
was Mrs. Binney! 

Agatha turned and ran, out of the din- 
ing-room, out of the lobby, without her 
hat, without her coat, into the rain—a 
mad woman, crying, heedless, hurt. Down 
the deserted boardwalk fighting for 
breath, fighting the wind and the rain, 
fighting the storm within her. 

She had written him to come, and he 
was here—on his honeymoon! Missa 
Binney! Wasn't it funny? Renie Willow! 
Renie Binney! Mrs. Renie Binney! A 


Binney— 
Mrs. 


Binney! 


The voice was 


Mis-sa Bin-ney. She 


line of her letter, “I shall be so terribly 
happy to see you, Frank!” Happy! Oh, 
God, how happy! 

“Taxi!” she screamed, her distrait mind | 
seizing on the idea of running away 
“Oh, he doesn’t hear me, he can’t hear 
me. Taxi!” 

But the taxicab drivers can hear even 
a whisper, when they want to. And one 
had slewed around in the dirty street, 
sending the muddy water flying. He had 
stopped and she was in, screaming at him 
to go on, to go on, to go on! 

Frank! Dear Frank! Renie’s 
band. Congratulations Frank! I 
you every happiness. I do, I do! 
you so. She’s beautiful, Frank. 
make her a good wife to you! 


hus- 
wish 
I love 
God 


HEY were out in the country 

now. Nothing but fields and sign- 
boards, fences on either side of the road, 
now and then a farmhouse and barns 
and a clump of trees loving the cool 
sweet rain. Nothing but the glassy 
road, and the car purring along, and 
that wail of the fog siren, infinitely sad, 
infinitely alarming. But why was it 
blowing? - There was no fog out here. 
There was no sea out here. It couldn’t 
be a fog horn. It must be an auto. In- 
voluntarily she looked around, through 
the steaming glass in back of her. It 
was a car, a blue roadster with the top 
up. Woooooh. Woooooh. 

Woo! Woo! Wooooooooch! 

It was Renie’s car! It was! 
car that Loyes had given her. 

“Faster!” she cried, beating on the 
glass that separated her from the chauf- 
feur. ‘Faster! Faster 

Around a curve. The 
gone. No, there it was, 
coming along; Renie’s car; 
the wheel. Frank! 
Woo! 

“He’s coming closer. He’s catching 
up. What will he say? What—Oh, look 
out! Frank! Driver! Driver! Stop!” 

Almost as though he had heard, Frank 
swung sharply to the left. A brown dog 
had run eut onto the road, almost under 
his wheels. He swerved in time. 

But at that moment a powerful gray 
car, looming up suddenly ahead, shot by 
the slowing taxicab like a buzzing ghost 
straight toward the little blue roadster 
behind that was still swinging to the left 
Agatha closed her eyes, and fell to her 
knees, and prayed. 

Binney saw the gray ghost coming and 
stepped on the gas. The blue roadster 
went crashing into a ditch, spattering the 
gray limousine with mud and dirty 
water and clumps of soil, and then top- 
pled over the barbed wire fence, and lay 
still. The gray car went majestically on 
into the concealing rain. 

Frank was lying under a tree when 
Agatha reached him; he was pale and 
still, one arm curiously limp at his side, 
the other flung out as though he had 
sought to ward off a blow. There was a 
cut over his right eye that bled a little. 
Renie was a short distance away. She 
was sitting up, dazed. 

“Feel his heart,” Agatha bade the taxi | 
driver. 

“Still pumping,” he said, “but—” 

“Get a doctor! Please get a doctor! | 
My purse is in your cab. Take it. | 
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The 


blue car was 
blurred, but 
and a man at 
Woooooo000h. Woo! 
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Hurry! Get a doctor—a doctor and an 
ambulance!” 

And this was the end? First Loyes and 
now Frank. It was like him to give his 
life for a How white he was, and 
splendid he was, and sweet 
head onto her knees and 
face with her hands; and 
spoke to him out of her heart and didn't 
know she was talking 

Hey! Hey!” 

Renie’s words recalled 


The dance-hall girl 


dog 

still: how 

She took his 
’ 


caressed his 


Agatha to her- 
selt was staring at 
her 
Grandma, what great hig 
have said Renie And she laughed 
“Where the hell were when the cy- 
struck us! She tried to stand, but 
she couldn't She wriggled near, hiding 
with a Then she saw 


eyes you 
you 
clone 
the pain smile 
Frank 

He’s not not —_’? 

Hush! 1 Agatha 
him!” 

Tell me- 


Still pur 


don't disturb 
he’s not - 
ping Agatha echoed 
taxi man Doctor’s coming.” 

She bent over his dear face, shielding 
him from the rain, while Renie fumbled 
in the chatelain bag that hung from her 
| a silver flask 


the 


wrist and produced 
Give him this.” 
Sssh! You'll disturb 
tired And she went on 
face, crooning to him 
Take it yourself then! 
sisted You're shivering like a 
She had to shout to make 
heard above the wind and the rain 
Agatha didn’t hear, didn’t see 
Well, here orange blossoms in 
hair' Reni cried ind put 
flask to her lips. But 
The flask 


circlet 


him He’s so 
stroking his 


Renie in- 
Ford!” 
herself 

But 


vour 
the 
she couldn't raise 
A curious 
mouth, and she 


tried to 


dropped 
é het 
Agatha 
hold his head a 

dry.” 
burden on her rival's 
flask and put it 
her drink. Then 
overturned car, wading 
the ditch The water was up co her 
knees, and cold and muddy and swift 
But the robes were there, wet. but better 
than nothing. She wrapped her patients 
in them, and once more bent over Frank, 
stroking his face with her hands 

“Rest against the tree,’ she bade the 


with 
mo- 


h Irt cried 

Here 
hin 

her 


quick pity 

| t but keep 
She pillows 

picked up the 


to Renie’s lips and let 


lap ina 


she hurried to the 


girl. “I’m sorry you’re hurt—Renie!” 

“Hey! Hey!” Renie’s eyes opened 
wide. “I always thought you hated me. 
What changed you? Sunday school? 
Say, you know I didn’t make you out 
the other night. Honest. You’ve made 
a picture of your map, Agatha. But 
your eyebrows are still too light. Put 
some hot oil on them. I—I can’t make 
the tree. My back hurts.” 

She her eyes and 
lessly 

“Tell mama why you hated her, ‘will 
yuh, huh?’” She sang the last three 
words to the music of the wind and the 
rain. And Agatha answered, speaking to 
Frank, looking toward the road, up the 
road, down the road, her fingers still 
wiping away the rain from the face she 
held on her knees. 

I did hate her, Frank,” she said. “But 
I don’t hate her now. I couldn’t hate any 
one you loved.” 

She thought of J. Morgan Loyes, and 
the love she had given him, and how 
sweet and beautiful and clean it was— 
even though his wife still lived. For his 
wife had been cold and distant from him, 
and Loyes was lonely and needed love. 
And she thought of the day Loyes died, 
and she learned he had loved Renie, 
too. 

‘And 


aloud 


closed asked list- 


I wasn't his wife,’ she said 
I had never been his wife. I 
was a fool. But I didn’t hate her for 
taking Loyes from me. No, only because 
I found it out. If I had never known 
about her, I could still feel—that I was 
not—-common!”’ 

“Hey! Hey!” Laughter in the voice, 
and pain, and a little amazement. “It’s 
the quict ones who look like angels you 
never can tell about. Well—that makes 
us Sister Elks or something!” 

She dragged herself, with difficulty be- 
cause of the blanket and because of the 
pain, to the other woman’s side. She 
shook the blanket from her shoulder, and 
put a jeweled hand on Agatha’s knee, 
close to Binney’s ear. 

But she did not see that his eyes were 
open and that he was trying to talk. And 
Agatha did either, because of 
Renie 
Daddy Loyes was all alone,” Renie 

“with nobody in the world to care 
for him but you and I; not his wife, not 
his children nor his grandchildren, nor 
anybody who knew him—nobody else but 
we And each of us thought herself 


not see 


said 


two 
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Are you sorry I helped to 
make him happy? I don’t begrudge the 
hours he spent with you. I'm willing to 
go to hell for my sin—if it was sin. Are 
you?” 

Suddenly Agatha knew she loved this 
girl; and that was another ironical twist 
Not only must she lose the man who 
meant all the world to her, but she must 
even love the girl who took him. A vista 
of lonely vears opened up’ before her, 
with no hate to make them bearable. 

“You are big, Renie,”’ she said. “So 
very big! I—lI didn’t know. And I'm 
glad now that you and Frank % 

“So that’s why you beat it like a bat 
out of hell! You baby! Say, I came 
down here as Miss Sandy Hook, to go in 
the bathing beauty contest. I saw you 
on the boardwalk yesterday, and when | 
went back to the big town last night I 
teld Frank. He was mooning around, 
like a snare-drummer with his arms and 
legs cut off, looking for you. So I drove 
him down.” 

Agatha’s hands trembled now, and 
stopped, pressed to Frank’s wet cheeks. 

“You're not his wife?” 

“No such luck. Frankie's only the 
boy who doles out the money Daddy 
Loyes left me. He’s the sweetest boy 
in the world—but 4 

The beautiful face was distorted, as 
though with terrible pain, the hard 
shrewd face that had haunted Agatha 
fur years. And Agatha was ashamed 
and filled with remorse. 

“O Renie!” she cried. 

“OQ Renie yourself! You'll have me 
bawling in a minute. Take him and 
marry him and don’t tell him anything 
you've told me—” and the smile was 
back, and the sea-blue, sea-cold eyes were 
insclent once more. “And keep your 
kids out of dancing school!” 

“Ah, but I shall tell him everything,” 
Agatha said. “And if he doesn’t love 
me enough to  understand—I won't 
whine.” 

She lifted her face into the lances of 
the rain, loving the coolness of them. 

And when she looked down again she 
saw that Frank had heard, and cared 
in spite of what he had heard. And she 
bent down lower and put her mouth to 
his. And Renie looked away, and winced, 
and tried to shake her shoulders. And 
she sang: 

“Give us a little kiss! 


kiss!” 


the only one. 


“O Renie!” 


Give us a little 


Blood 1S 1 hicker than Gasoline. -continued from page 65 


Well, there I gits the back 
Jap throws ‘er inta neutral, 
» power, and lets ‘er bump the 

rain. From that direction I 

ind groans like a colored 
in 
brake!’ I hollers. ‘Shut 

How can I run a car 
merin’ in me ear?’ ‘Go 
I instrucks. ‘Git under the 
Ips, and stamps on the 
torest fre The 
kangaroo, and 


nec k to 


gas 
out a 
wounded 
ta me 
oti 
is like 


ive If 


strong 


ilone 


January McClur 


But there are times when the cravin’ is 
on me awful powerful. ‘If ya don’t ease 
up on that clutch, throw ’er inta second, 
push in the choke, git a good angle on 
yer rear visibility mirror, retard yer 
spark, and watchout fer that interurban 
‘bus right in front of ya, I wouldn't be 
siprised if ya’d have a accident,’ says I, 
quiet and religious 

“Jest then I had the sensation of tryin’ 
ta catch a carload o’ lawn-mowers, fallin’ 
out of a airship. I stopped bein’ aware 
of a lotta things, the way ya feel when 
va drink a quarta pre-War Scotch, the 
kind they sell at Schling’s Place. I felt 
I was in a trance, surrounded with magic 
and maybe that was the 
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rings ; case. 


Fer when I come to I was settin’ by a 
wrecked water-plug with the spare tire 
around me neck. I was holdin’ a mud- 
guard in me lap, but the rest of the 
fliv was still turnin’ handsprings. 

“And there was Jap, bendin’ over me, 
sheddin’ a woman’s tender tears. ‘Oh, 
Hen, Hen,’ she sobs, ‘me own, poor foo!- 
ish boy. I shall never go drivin’ withya 
again. It ain't safe.’ Then a motor- 
cycle cop comes up and pinches me.” 

“For reckless driving?” asked Dr. Bell, 
who had finished with the dressing. 

“Nope. fer parkin’ me car five feet 
from a water-plug,”” said Hen Dall, a 
melancholy light in his wounded eye. 
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her trade. It was about this time 
shop run by a Presbyterian elder 
sed to sell her a spool of thread. with 
h to sew the bright roses on the hats 
he ladies of the streets. She did not 
a scene; she did not even complain. 
went quietly from the shop and never 

n passed through its doors 
But there were always the gay ladies. 
y came and went; but there were al- 
vs some in the town, so it must have 
some need for them. They could not 
e without money, yet they always had 
though they toiled not nor spun, to 
Vergie Winters for their hats. Some 
d; one or two were murdered in saloon 
wls, but Vergie Winters never turned 
m away. They were her only friends. 
e wonders what secrets, what conf- 
neces they brought to Vergie Winters, 
ting there in her narrow little house 
e wonders what dark history of the 
ywn's citizens went into the grave when 
rgie Winters was carried down those 
rrow, rickety steps for the last time 
she said nothing. She simply waited. 


T LAST what she hoped—what she 
<A must have known—would happen, 
me to pass. One cold night while Ver- 
e Winters sat sewing on the gay hats 
key turned in the lock, and John 
1adwell came back to her. He came in 
ve face of scandal, of ruin, because he 
uld not help himself. It had begun in 
flash of lightning when Vergie Winters 
»pened the door of her father’s house to 
him in, and now John Shadwell found 
hat it went on and on and on 
(here was no stifling it. 
Who can picture that return? Who 
n imagine the sudden upleaping in the 
Im. withdrawn soul of Vergie Winters 
who had such faith in this love that 
he sacrificed all her life to it? 
And so for years John Shadwell came, 
the occasions when he was not in 
Washington, to see Vergie Winters in the 
irrow wooden house. She kept on with 
her precarious trade, for she would never 
hile he lived accept any money from 
him. Besides she could not, for his sake, 
fford to arouse suspicions. For herself 
did not matter; she could not be worse 














Thus Vergie Winters and John Shad- 
ell passed into middle age and there 
ime a time when he no longer sought 

ction but instead became a power be- 
ind the throne, a man who shaped the 
ireers of other men. He held power in 
he palm of his hand and no longer de- 
ended on votes. He grew careless, and 
ne night he was seen by a negro stable 
oy turning his key in the back door of 
Vergie Winters’ house 

After that there were women who 
1ossed the street in order to avoid 
assing the window with the gay bonnets; 
id children, hearing their parents whis- 
per as they drove by on a summer eve- 
ing, came to understand dimly that some 
vil monster lay hidden behind the neat, 
ringed curtains. Once. while John Shad- 
vell was away in Washington, boys 
toned the house and broke all the win- 
lows; but Vergie Winters said nothing. 
In the morning a Slovak glazier, who was 
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new to the Town and had never heard 
of its Scarlet Woman, came and repaired 
the damage; and after he had gone she 
was seen coming down the narrow steps 
in that terrible pool of solitude, as if 
nothing at all had happened. So far 
as any one knew she never spoke ol 
ar as any one knew, she never spoke of 
the affair to John Shadwell. She wanted 
to save him, it seemed, even trom such 
petty annoyances 

And then as the years passed she some- 
times saw from her window—the only 
safe spot from which she might peep— 
the figure of John Shadwell’s adopted 
daughter, grown now into a girl ol 
twenty. A thousand times she must have 
watched the girl, always in company with 
John Shadwell’s sister, a large, bony spin- 
ster, as the pair came out of the shop on 
the corner, and crossed the street in order 
that a girl so young and innocent might 
not have to pass the house of Vergie 
Winters 

Thus she sat in the narrow dun-colored 
house, working at the gay bonnets, on the 
afternoon that John Shadwell’s adopted 
daughter was married to a son of the 
Presbyterian elder who refused to seil 
Vergie Winters a spool of. thread. Perhaps 
on that afternoon she had a visit from 
one of the ladies of the street, who sat 
talking to her (she was such a lady) while 
the girl in her bridal dress walked down 
the aisle of the brick Presbyterian church 
—with no mother sitting in the pew on 
the right because John ep agra wife 
had been too much upset by the prepara- 
tions for the wedding 

And one is certain that on the same 
night, when the festivities were ended, 
the figure of a middle-aged man followed 
the shadows of the alley behind Vergie 
Winters’ house, and let himself in with a 
key he had carried for more than twenty 
years. And one can hear him telling 
Vergie Winters who was at the wedding. 
ind that there never was a prettier bride 
and what music they played, and what 
there was at the wedding breakfast; and 
assuring her, as he touched her hand 
gently, that the bit of lace she had given 
him had been used in the bridal dress 
He had told them he bought it himself 














HEN slowly, the Town came to ac- 
cept the state of affairs as a perma- 
nent scandal One seldom spoke of it 
any longer. One simply knew that Vergie 
Vinters and John Shadwell had_ been 
living together for years. He was rich 
he was important, he was a power in 
politics; and now that his career no 
longer mattered, he had grown indifferent 
and a little defiant. So far as John Shad 
well was concerned he was a leading cit 
izen nearly seventy years old, the grand- 
father of children by his 
daughter 

gut with Vergie Winters? She still 
went her solitary way, making her few 
bonnets, now a little old-fashioned and 
démodé for all her sedulous reading of 
the fashion papers. (One can see her, 
slightly graved, putting on her spectacles 
and peering closely at the pages.) And 
still as she sat behind the lace curtains 
at her window, she saw the figure of John 
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January McClure’s 


affair a secret. The Town came to know 
it, and shut out the last glimmer of 
tolerance for Vergie Winters. It was no 
ger a halt-secret It was a scandal 
which darkness upon the name of 
of the men who had made the Town 
(as people said with a curious and non- 
committal tone which might have meant 
anything at all) “what it was today 
Ihe crime was Vergie Winters But she 
have cared very much 

Vergie Winters, sitting there in her ter- 
rible solitude behind the lace curtains, 
while the procession passed her house— 
first, the band playing “The Dead March 
from Saul,” and then the cabs containing 
John Shadwell’s daughter, her husband, 
and John Shadwell’s grandchildren, and 
then one by one the cabs carrying the 
leading citizens. 

The next morning she came down the 
steps as she had always done, in the same 
clothes, with the same air of abysmal in- 
difference. She had not betrayed him 
during life and in death she would give 
no sign; and she must have known that 
that morning every eye she passed 
was turned upon her with a piercing gaze, 
to see how she took it.” 

For twenty years longer, Vergie Win- 
lived in the narrow wooden house, 
growing poorer and poorer with the 
passing years. She saw the children of 
John Shadwell’s adopted daughter grow 
men and women and have children 
of their own. But the scandal had grown 
stale now, though the legend persisted, 
and only a few must have remembered 
hazily that the old woman who 
hind the curtains was a_great-grand- 
mother. Until one morning the howling 
the cat roused Rinehart, the German 
cobbler, who broke into the house and 
found Vergie Winters dead. And when 
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Faith, Hope and Garrity 


I found myself glad that 
music teacher. Well, we leave, me and 
McNash, and this lemon sour stays—to 
dinner, I guess—so you have to hand him 
that He’s in but he’s poison He’s 
everything McNash said he was and a 
whole lot Only a woman could 
be fooled by him.” 

My musical comedy life continues for 
two weeks, during which time Garrity 
dislodges Hope as the fair-haired boy at 
the Mason and McNash is 
happy he’s rolling hoop. I've let my belt 
out three times, and am fed up on play- 
ing Georgy porchy and longing for some 
kind action. Then one morning in 
[avish McNash with a face longer 
val giraffe’s shadow 
He says: “I don’t like to complain, Mr. 
Hale, but I’m afraid Mr. Garrity’s done 
the job too well. He’s put his heart into 
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and _ fallen 
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you me 
with 
with 


gone 
re plies 
You * I vells, 
that this cuckoo has taken this as- 
g1 t seriously?” 
Tavish nods Verv seriously,” 
say I think he means to marry her.” 
“Don't be silly I shouts “This boy 
* But Tavish waves me off 
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mean to tell me getting 


nen 


he 


they carried her down the rickety st 
on her last journey she went alone, wi 
out a band to play “The Dead Ma 
from Saul,” and withouf a procession 
carriages to follow her into that tar c 
ner of the cemetery (remote from 
fine burial ground of the Shadwell 
where they laid her to rest. 


ey they pulled down \; 
gie Winters’ house. - There is 
monument to her memory, save the ti: 
stone at the head of her grave, paid i 
with the money saved out of what s| 
earned by making bonnets for the g 
ladies of the Town. But Vergie Winte: 
is not dead. When one passes the gapi: 
hole where the little house once stoo 
one thinks of Vergie Winters. When or: 
passes the granite shaft raised to Joh 
Shadwell, one thinks of Vergie Winter 
When one sees a Shadwell grandchild « 
a Shadwell great-grandchild, one think 
of Vergie Winters. For now that tin 
has begun a little to soften the Tow 
the memory of Vergie Winters has bee 
kept fresh and green with a strang 
aroma of vague, indefinable romanc: 
When the names of hose who crossed thi 
street to avoid her narrow house art 
forgotten, the name of Vergie Winters 
will live. Why? Who can say? Was it 
because the Town never knew a woman 
called upon to show a faith so deep, 
sacrifice great, a devotion over 
whelming? 

I can see her still, an old woman 
eighty, hobbling painfully down th 
rickety steps of her house, with that 
curious, proud look upon her worn old 
face, and in the sharp, old eyes another 
look which said, “Vergie Winters was 
right! John Shadwell belonged to her, 
from the very beginning!” 


so so 


ol 


-continued from page 43 


“It’s my fault Mr. Hale,” he says. “I 
never dreamed Mr. Garrity would over- 
step the bounds. It was stupid of me 
to bring you here and doubly stupid oi 
me to introduce Mr. Garrity as a scien- 
tist. If Hope was a bad match for her, 
why Garrity is i 

“Poison,” I says; “and she’s just as 
much poison for him. But don’t worry, 
I'll manage this comedy before it turns 
into a tragedy. I don’t want to lose this 
cuckoo any more than you want to see 
the gal wrong. Garrity’s ten times 
more important to me than this girl’s 
happiness is te you. This boy represents 
an investment. I took him off the streets 
in Chicago taught him everything 
he knows about the box fight game. He's 
going good now and in a year or two he'll 
be ready to meet the real boys and we'll 
clean up a fortune. The trouble with 
Gentleman is this society scream. For a 
tomato born in a prairie town where any 
one who, brushed the hay-seed off his gait- 
ers was in society, he sure has developed 
this ritz racket heavy. In a way it’s my 
fault. I let him take it seriously for the 
publicity it got us. Now it’s proving a 
boomerang. If I lose him——’ 

I walk up and down the floor, thinking 
heavv 

“T’m glad you look at it in the right 
light.” Tavish says 


£0 


and 








What the hell light cov . I look at it 
’ I yells. “Garrity’s my business. 
Nobody wants to go into bankruptcy, do 
hey? I want you to understand right 
,ow that I not only intend to prevent Mr. 
Garrity from joining the Masons, but 
ure him of his society complex for all 

“How?” 
ou do?” 

‘First,’ I says, “it will cost you a little 
ugar; carfare from Chi here and back 
gain, and a hotel bill.” 

“Never mind the cost,” says 
breathless. 

‘I'm glad you don't,” I continues; 
because you're going to be set back for 
he cost of a dance and a feed also.” 

The boy starts whistling. “This sounds 
great,” he says. 

“You're to give the racket, inciuding 

midnight spread, in Garrity’s honor 
here at the club. The rest,” I adds, “you 
kin leave to me.” 

Tavish wants to know who he'll invite. 
I don’t care who you bid,” I replies, ‘so 
ong as you have the gal and Garrity 
present, also Hope and yourself—and one 
other.” 

“Who?” he asks. 

“You'll know that later,’ I tosses at 
him mysteriously. “For a start,” I con- 
tinues, grabbing my hat, “run me to the 
telegraph office.” 

“You're a fast worker when you start,” 
Tavish remarks as we clamber into one of 
his cars—he buys them by the set. 

“Son,” I replies, as he steps on the gas 
and we whiz townward, “you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet. When my bread and butter’s 
in danger I’m faster than the bozo who 
beat Johnny Weismuller swimming.” 

“Who was that?” asks Tavish. 

“A fire chief in Venice.” 


asks Tavish excited. “What’ll 


Tavish 


| eae notice in life how things 
bust for you once you get hold of 
the tiller and start steering? I had been 
sitting back on the country club porch 
for-two weeks listening to a lot of old 
bucks tell fairy tales about, “There's oil 
in them hills, pard,” while Garrity gave 
his society complex what threatened now 
to be its final workout and got a fat head 
listening to the mamma call him Pro- 
fessor. They held a matinée daily in a 
grape arbor and from reports I paid a 
caddy two bucks a day to snoop around 
and get for me, it was soft enough to 
melt. It went something iike this: 

‘Professor, whenever are you going to 
tell your ickle sweetums your dweat big 
lovely secret about your dweat big mar- 
velous discovery? Sweetums can't wait 
much longer and sweetums will never say 
ves to nice, big, strong handsome daddy 
till he telis sweetums what sweetums 
warts to know.” 

‘“Ickle darling must be patient. Pro- 
fessor’s secret very important and ickle 
baby must wait till papa tell.” Then 
there was time off was always a climax 
for a clinch and kisses, according to the 
caddie, who being in love himself was 
overcome at this juncture and forced to 
retire. 

As I was saying, ever notice how you 
get the breaks once you begin to chart 
your course? The day after I started to 
soap the board walk for Garrity’s down- 
fall, the caddie reports that the lady had 
flatly demanded that the Professor take 


her into his confidence before she would 
give him the three letter word he was 
grappling to get. Whereupon Garrity 
comes to me that night and tells me he’s 
up against it—and will I dope out some- 
thing for him to discover, it being vitally 
necessary if he wants to hold the lady for 
Tavish. He doesn’t dare tell me he’s 
contemplating giving me the air, and 
quitting the prize ring to do a little belle 
ringing at the altar. 

“Sure, I'll dope out something,” I says, 
pretending to be Dinny the Dunce. “But 
tell her you'll make the secret public at 
the party Tavish is giving in your honor 
Springing it that way will make Hope 
look like a dude with a round trip ticket 
on a one way street; especially when the 
guests get up and give you a cheer.” 

That, Garrity thinks, is the ostermoor’s 
overalls. Only, on behalf of him, will I 
make the important announcement? 


HREE days before the Big Night 
the answer to my telegram to the 
Windy City reaches town on the Limited. 
And from the second she steps to the 
platform Tavish McNash, who's there to 
meet her with me, goes into a trance. 
The boy thought Faith Mason was a 


looker. Well, I blinded him with this 
mamma. When it comes to_ looks, 
Dolores Dunn leaves nothing to the 


imagination. I once helped her and a girl 
friend back to Chi, when they got 
stranded with a theatrical troupe in Mon- 
tana. She never forgot it. She was the 
kind that would be stranded, too. No 
compromise for carfare, was Dolores’ 
motto. When she discovered there was 
no strings attached to the railroad tickets 
I dug up she wept. Since then she had 
gone away up in the show business but 
had remained unencumbered and fancy 
free. A real pal, Dolores, who always 
knew what to say when you sat her across 
the table from vou and served her your 
woes with the grub. She'd go any dis- 
tance to give you a lift, too. Didn't she 
prove it when she got off the train? I 
introduced Tavish, and nothing must do 
but we install her in the bridal suite in 
the Hotel de Luxe, which Tavish 
promptly fills with hothouse roses at 
fourteen dollars a dozen. Midst which 
dizzy luxury I spread her the plot which 
has brought her so far from home 

“Mickey the Mope,”’ I says, meaning 
Garrity, “has gone and cut Mr. McNash 
here out of his girl friend.” 

“Oh, Mr McNash I’m so sorry,” she 
says. “Isn't that awful?” 

Tavish swallows once or twice and you 
could see by his expression that he'd have 
his gal lifted daily if it would bring him 
sympathy from Dolores. 

“Mr. Hale.” he manages to sputter, 
“put it a little bluntly. In reality I 
brought in Mr. Garrity to protect the 
young lady from a young man I didn’t 
deem worthy of her. Unfortunately Mr 
Garrity fell in love with her and she with 
him and , 

‘“That’s where you come in,” I tells 
Dolores 

“How thrilling,” 
“What do I do?” 

“Appear at the ball as Mrs. Garrity,” 
I says, “and act. When Gentleman 
voices indignant denials you turn on the 
weeps. Even faint if you have to. The 
more uncomfortable the big tomato looks 
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psychology but I didn’t. 
scientist let him 


papas 
long 
was playing 
own di 

As | 
Dolores ot 
night of the 
of Gulfport’s society 
their blue blood back to 
lad their 


qe ay 
ping an ol 


scoveries 
remarked I didn’t see 

Tavish MecNash the 
grand soirée, when the cream 
who 


until 


trace 
their 
shovels 


could 
the day 
picks and 
gusher with their 
irriving in their lim- 
in with his regal 


down 
{ter stoy 
startled p 
ousines Garrity passes 
lady, who ediately to 
locate Tavish and grab off a close-up of 
his new diet Which gives Gentleman a 
chance to nervously has I got a 
good discovery to announce 

“A pip,”’ I replies 

He looks as relieved as a pickpocket 
who got rid of the evidence two minutes 
before he was pinched 

Dolores n with McNash and 
hey’ve both got that ain’t-nature-grand 
look written all them. Happy? 
They're loud. They spot 
me and imr sweep me off my 


ns was 


looks ibout imn 


isk me 


comes i 
i} 
over 
laughing out 
ediately 
pins 
I'll tell hin 
No let me.” 
The important 
iin’ t who tells it 
Tavish 


you ante me to, 


* Dolores says. 
savs Tavish. 
thing.’ I remarks, 
but what is it?” 
me be Mrs. Garrity 
: * whispers 


won't let 

like 

Dolore Ss 
Why not 
Just 


Tavich to 


I ask 
Hope 


one side Dolores 


walks in and takes 
looks after 
them, then laughs “Tl tell vou 
’ and promptly skips. Whereupon 
switching of my plans 
hours of heavy hoofing 
desert the for 
and the big moment 
itv being the 
table, while I’m at 
board 


then 
ind Says, 


e fast 
g thre 


ballroom 


guest of 
the 
with 


mess 


inquet-length 
inswering the 


Janvary McClure’s 


call. Faith Mason is at Garrity’s right, 
Dolores at his left. Next to Faith is 
Hope, next to Dolores, Tavish McNash. 
The rest are big cattie and oil men, their 
wives and daughters, and the latter’s boy 
friends. As all they has is money. who 
cares who they was. 

It’s a friendly gathering. Very friendly. 
Faith is spitting fire with her eyes at 
Dolores, who outweighs her in looks like 
Dempsey a flyweight. Hope looks 
like he’s fingering a dagger under the 
table which he plans at an appropriate 
moment to present to Garrity in the ribs. 
McNash is the only unconcerned prin- 
cipal in the cast. He’s got eyes for only 
two present and both of them 


does 


persons 


are Dolores. 


UST as the last Biscuit Marconi is 

being excavated I stampede Garrity by 
slipping him a note and telling him it will 
be better if he gets up after Tavish in- 
troduces him, and reads the announce- 
ment himself of his discovery. I leave 
him flat while he’s choking horrified ob- 
jections, and signal Tavish to unloose the 
oratory. That baby gets up and talks for 
ten minutes straight, and if he was as big 
is some of the words he unsheathed he’d 
make Willard look like a dwarf. He re- 
fers to Garrity throughout as “the 
teemed who, he says, 
chosen this announce the 
greatest scientific discovery of the era; 
1 discovery, which, though I do not know 
what it is, I am sure will benefit mankind 
for centuries to come.” He concludes 
with a wave of his right hand, “And I 
now take great pleasure in presenting our 
honored the evening, Professor 
Garrity.” 

Dolores had not been taken into the 
Professor part of the plot, so, knowing 
Garrity for what he is, is bordering on 
hysterics. She has Garrity redder than 
1 sailor in an old maid’s night-dress. He’s 
so flustered he can’t get up. Forgetting 
his society manners and the lady at his 
right, he suddenly gets stage fright com- 
letely, and shoving the note right under 
Faith’s quivering nose asks her abruptly 
to read it for him. She ices him with one 
look and disdainfully passes the note to 
Hope and requests him to do the honors 
Hope up, eves the note, puzzled, 
tries to smother a grin, then clears his 
throat and is off 

“The discovery,” 


es- 
prolessor, “has 


occasion to 


guest ol 


gets 


he announces, “as I 
read it before me, is as follows: ‘Ladies 
ind gentlemen: ever since the automo- 
bile has become a vogue one of the great- 
est problems among owners has been to 
find a practical use for second-hand 
tires.’ (Applause.) ‘If all the useless 
second-hand tires in the world were 
linked together they would circle the 
globe eighteen times and form a daisy 
chain to the moon. After vears of re- 
search I have made a discovery which 
will revolutionize the tire industry and 
save automobile owners millions of dol- 
lars. I have discovered that from now on 
if we make automobile tires of asphalt 
and roads of the second-hand tires, we 
will never have punctures or be forced to 
purchase new tires as the old ones will 
never wear out I thank you.’ ” 

Hope bowed and sat down 

Garritv looked about for a second, his 
shirt bulging; then flamed and 
cringed as a fat millionaire at my end of 
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bosom 


the table le Out a bellow of laughter ar 
the table went into convulsions. Wh 
followed was § fiot. 

Garrity, sude'enly gathering in t 
ridiculousness of ‘the paper, leaps 
Hope. 

“You double-crossing mange, you, ty 
yells, and the long smoldering battle bx 
tween them is on. They start to ey 
change wallops, grip and pommel ea 
other over chairs and servitors. Bloo 
flies, furniture breaks, dishes  cras} 
women scream. They thud to the floo 
First Hope is on top, then Garrit 
They're evenly matched and mad enoug 
to kill. They get to their feet twice, « 
change blows, grunt, clinch, and again h 
the floor. Hope has a black eye and 
cut lip. Garrity’s nose is bleeding. ( 
the final flop Hope manages, using fox 
ball tactics, to squirm on top and reach: 
for a chair leg. It’s thick enough 
fracture a skull and I’m leaping towar 
him with a cry of alarm when Garrity 
butts him upward and scrambles to hi 
feet. He kicks the club free, picks Hope 
up and a second later knocks him five 
feet away with a tap on the button that 
was murderous to behold. “You would 
deuble-cross me,” is the last words Hope 
hears as he passes from the picture. 

Garrity wheels about. ‘Sweetheart, 
he says turning toward Faith Mason 
But she ain't there. She’s thrown herseli 
on Hope and is bathing his face. 

“You clown, you brute, you 
she is crying up at my boy friend 
of my sight, out of my life!” 

Garrity eyes her, a monument of de- 


spair 

“There's your society for you,” I says 
leaping to his side and working fast 
“Always beefin’, you was, about their fine 
manners, their presence, and that mulli- 
gatawney Where are they? First 
they double-cross you, then laugh at you 
and finally throw you down. Are you 
cured? Then let’s go.” 

We went 

“Two things I don’t understand yet, 
says Garrity next morning, as we move 
from the sleeper of the Chicago limited 
into the diner. “One is what you really 
had on that note you gave me, and the 
other why Faith fell for Hope instead of 
Tavish.” 

I smile. What I wrote on the note was 
just what Hope had read. 

“Well?” says Garrity, ignoring a menu 
George had slipped him. 

“Why, as to the first,” I says, “it really 
doesn’t matter now. I wrote a lot of 
scientific chile sauce I copped out’ of a 
book which I knew nobody at the table 
including yourself would understand. As 
to McNash, the answer so far as Faith 
was concerned was woman’s instinct, I 
guess.” 

“Meaning what?” growls my prodigy 

“Meaning,” I replies, “that Faith di- 
vined what had happened.” 

“Well. what the devil happened?” asks 
Garrity impatient. 

“Look around,” I says, 
grab yourself the answer.” 

He looks, then rises with me as Tavish 
McNash approaches our table, and pre- 
senting a rosy and dimpled Dolores says, 
“Boys, meet the wife.” 

And now, if you don’t mind, me and 
the boy friend will grab off a little oat- 
meal. 


faker, 
“Out 


“and you'll 














Now ImReadyfor800 Men 
can Earn $150 aWeek 


i am going to show you how you can make from $100 to $1000 a 
month in cash! You will be your own boss. You can go to work 
when you want to. You can quit when you want to. You can set 
your own hours. You will get your profits in cash every day. You 
can start without experience, training or capital. And you can earn 
from $100 to $1000 a month in this easy, pleasant work. 


A Wonderful New Suit! 


I have just brought out a wonderful new suit for men. It’s a good suit 

stylish, fits fine—and wears like iron. It is made of a marvelous new special cloth 
that is unusually durable and long-wearing. It withstands treatment that would 
ruin an ordinary suit. And because these wonderful new suits are so stylish and 
wear-resisting, they are selling like wildfire. Hundreds of men in your territory 
will snatch at the chance to buy this most amazing suit. 


A Red Hot Money Maker 


Does that sound too good to be true? Then read the record of P. L. 
Hamilton. In less than a month’s time Mr. Hamilton sold $813 worth of Comer 
suits. He takes 6, 8, 10 orders at a clip. B. Miller writes: “Suits sell very easily—in 
fact I find it easy to average one suit order every half hour.”” C. H. Mereness 
made $18 profit in half a day. Robert Rizalda cleared $32 in one day and finds 
it easy to average $4 an hour. Casey Hurlbut says customers come to his house. 
He makes as high as $15 an hour. And you have the same opportunity to make 


this big money right in your own town. 


Tremendous Demand 


We are making this wonder suit in tremendous quantities—not one at 
a time—but by the thousands. All that modern machinery and efficient methods can 
do to produce big value at small cost is applied in making the new Comer suit. 
And finally, we are using the same modern efficiency in selling it—direct from 
factory to wearer through our local representatives. 

The result is amazing. It brings this suit to the wearer at a price that is revolu- 
tionary—a price that everyone can afford to pay—a price that makes it the greatest 
clothing value in years. 


An Amazing Suit t $Q95 
for Only - - 


Think. $9.95 for a good suit of clothes. gives you a suit for every pocketbook and every 

You can see immediately that every man ¢e¢- Just mail the coupon for details. 

is a prospect. Every community in America is 

swarming with opportunities fo les. And now A Few Hours Spare Time 
Will Convince You 


if you are intereste¢ y we want to 
show you how you can make it. We are appointing : 
men in every locality to represent us—to take If you feel you want to devote only spare 
orders. That's all. We furnish all instructions. time to the work, that is satisfactory to us. You 
We de liver a1 ( ] But we must have local can earn $10 to $20 a day inafew hours. You will 
representati verywhere through whom our find in a few days that it will pay you to give this 
customers can se nd us their orders. work more time our earnings will depend 
Experience is not necessary. We want ©?r ly on how many men you see. 
men who are ambitious—industrious and Territories will be 
honest. Men whocan earn $30 or $40 a day with- WRITE TODA filled rapidly. Orders 
out getting lazy—men who can make $1,000 a are now coming in a flood. Men are making 
month ane = stay on the job. If you are the money faster and easier than they even hoped. So 
right ty yu may be a bookkeeper, a clerk, a don’t delay. Write today for complete descrip- 
facto ry worke r, a mec hanic, a salesman, afarmer, tions, samy ple s of cloth and full informé ation. Do 
i her, + the at makes nodifference— it now Don't send any money. Capital is not 





GIVE In addition to the big earn- 

ings I havea plan whereby 
you can get a Chevrolet Coach to help 
you in developing this great business. 
Mail the coupon for full details. 


and we offerit to you. My required. Ju st fill out the coupon and mail it 


comp fe te line of s sitanene ring from $9.95 to $18.50 for all the facts, 


MAIL NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 


Cc. E. COMER, Pres., The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. B-47, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please s¢ nd at once cor mes te details of your new $9.95 suit proposition that offers opportunity 
for a man with xperience or capital to earn as much as $150 a week. I understand that 
this does not « ‘blig. ate me in any way. 


Name 


Addr 





IMPORTANT 


The Comer Manufacturing Co. is one of 
the most successful businesses of its kind 
in the world, with 12 years of experience 
back of it. It owns and occupies a 
modern concrete steel building with 
65,000 sq. ft. of floor space where it 
manufactures all of its merchandise. The 
business has be en built on the polic y of 
giving exceptional values to customers, 
and fair, square treatment to its rep- 
resentatives. 











DANDRUFF? 


Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about loose dandruff, The use of Listerine for dandruff is nct com- 
that unsightly nuisance, so embarrassing to plicated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 
both women and men. strength, and massage thoroughly. You'll enjoy 
As you probably know, dandruff is a germ _ the cleansing refreshing effect. And you will be 
disease that no intelligent, fastidious personcan @mazed to see how this treatment, followed 
afford to neglect. Because so cften it is a systematically, does the trick. 
warning of more serious scalp trouble— Moreover, Listerine will not dis- 
possibly baldness. “ie, yv* olor the hair nor will it stain fab- 
There is one ideal treatment to aC® ~ get Sine rics. And it is not greasy. 
control dandruff conditions—the sys oa ode Try Listerine for dandruff. 
tematic use of Listerine, the safe pre gst at You'll be delighted with the 
antiseptic. It really works wonders . ae et xc’ results.—Lambert Pharmacal 
this way oe oe pe AY “ce Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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‘the mothers 


of tomorrow 

















are thinking seriously = 
about this matter of poisonous antiseptics 


ATRONS of the younger gener- 

ation are becoming more and 
more aware of the dangers following 
the use of poisonous antiseptics for 
strictly personal hygiene. 
The facts of this matter are 
Bichloride of mercury when used in 


strength to 


Cc lear. 
sufficient possess real 


, 
value as a germicide, is destructive 


to human tissue. It co 


of the poisons. In spite of this they 
are corrosive and caustic in their 
action and the soap ingredients co- 
agulate and wash away many of the 
necessary gland secretions. Their con- 
tinued use results in an area of scar- 
tissue and dullness and hardening of 
the membrane. 

These are grave matters. Notonlyfrom 
the standpoint of thewo- 








and if used repeatedly 
will deaden and toughen 


g : * cell fluids . 
agulates the cell flui | 3 important | 
statements | 


man herself, but from the 
standpoint of the race. 





the tissues with which 
itcomesincontact. There 
is always the danger of 
mercurial poisoning 
through its use 


Risk in compounds 
of carbolic acid 
Similar dangers follow 
the use of these carbolic 





Zonite 
is nota 
poison 
Zonite 
does kill 


germs 


No such danger 
with Zonite 


“What, then’’, it may 
be asked, ‘‘are women to 
do? women who realize 
the necessity for genuine 
surgical cleanliness.’’ And 
this question would be 
difficult to answer be- 
fore the discovery of 




















acid preparations. In 
commercial practice they are usually 
compounded with soap in an effort 
to reduce the burning and irritation 


Use Zonite Ointment 
for chapped hands, 


Zonite. 

This remarkable antiseptic-germicide 
combines great germ-killing power 
with complete safety in use. In other 


words: Zonite is fatal toy 
harmless to human beings 
Zonite is far more powerful 
dilution of carbolic acid th 
applied to the body, and 
40 times as powerful as pe 
hydrogen. 


Pass this booklet al 
to others 

Especially with little chil 
house, mothers find Zonité 
send. There is absolutely mé 
of accidental poisoning. @ 
not a poison. Think of it! 
ful germicide that can ag 
held in the mouth. In faceg 
are recommending it for @ 
For more complete informa 
cerning feminine hygiene, 
the latest booklet prepared 
Women's Division on this 
Authentic, concise and if 
Don't neglect getting a copy 
and — pass on to othe 
Products Company, Postuma 
250 Park Avenue, New Yo 





s Division, Zonite Product 


crackec lips, cold 
sores and windburn. 
Also as a powerful 
deodorant in vanish- 
ing creas form. 


Postum Building, 250 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Z 
checked below. 
Feminine Hygien 
Jse of Antiseptic 
Please print name 
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